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FOREWORD 



This handbogin^s designed to be an 
introduction to a larger collection ofi 
mat^ials on Career Education which are 
available through the Michigan Depart" 
ment of Education/ For districts which 
have not yet developed their plans for - 
Career Education^ as well as for tl^D^e 
that are already immersed in initial 
^planning or exper iemental implementation, 
this handbook is offered a^ a "do-it- 
yourself" sAjggestion book. It is 
planned as a practical guide to finding 
your own answers to the needs of your ^ 
□is^ict — to present some possible ways 
of go^i-ng about an undertaking that is 
iftimenae in scope, - but as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan 
districts demands* 



It is essential to read the Intro- 
duction first for ^ information^ "On ,con- 

"\tents and unders^tanding of the plan for 
the development of- the handbook. With 
this guidance you will' be able to read 
selectively, according to your own 
interests and the state of readiness of 
your schocJl district. It should not be 

' necessary to digest it from cover to 
cov^r before using it for your own 
situation* 
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periodically* * * Sub-sect ions to include: 
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VI* PROGRAM EVALUATION 



To be developed as policies and*require- 
menta are established* 



VII* -RESOURCE iVlATERlALS 



A listing or resources avaiLable for 
planning, implementing and evaluating 
a Career Education program* 

JOTE; This booklet is prepared at this time to 
show what the Handbook will ^include* It 
/ will be subject to change as the complete 
Handbook is developed. 
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INTRODUCTION jCO CAREER EDUCATIOlil 



Career Education is coming to Michigan schools p 
Across the state, school districts are initiating 
or practicing Career Education programs or pre- 
paring to organize for Career Education. 

With the signing of Public Act 97 on fi^y 7, 
,1974# the status ^nd significance of Career Educa- 
tion was recognized and established* The ^evelop^ 
ment of plane for implementing Career Education in 
each district w&s encouraged and made possible by 
the creation of a statewide organization to inc-lud 
a Career Education Advisory commission, regional 
Career Education Planning Diotricte and Career Edu 
cation Planning Dietr^ict Couricile* 

By initiating this action* Michigan ^ecom^ ^ 
one Of the leaders in implementing the purposes 
of Public Law 93-380 of the Federal government* 
which edtablishe'd ^iTlDff ice /of Career Education 
in the Office of Edupation/ ordered a survey, and 
assessment of current , prjograme* authorized grants 
for demonstration projects and state developiitent 
plans^ and prescribed the creation o£ a datiorial 
Advisory Council for Career Education • 

The Michigan Careep Education Act also states i 
"Beginning with the 1975-76 school year each local 
education agency shall have a comprehensive Career 
Education plan and shall establish performance^. 
Objectives , ** 



This handbook is one unit of three levels of 
informatj-on ava^ilable orl Career. Education; 

« 

The first is Public Act 97 o£ the State of 
Michigan 77th Legisla^:ure# an Set to "promote the 
planning and development of career education pro- 
grams;, to create a ^t^te career education advis- 
ory commission and local cJar^er education planning 
district councils and to describe their powers 
and duties? and to prescribe the powers and duties 
of oertain state 'cJepartments and agencies*" 
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Next is the "Guidelines for. Career Educatioij, 
Programming," which speli# out the minimum require- 
ment's a'S determined by the State Board of Educar^ 
tion for Career Education programs. It presents 
a conceptifal definition of Career Education and 
identifies appropriate goals and objectives which 
will extend' the conceptual definition , in Michigan. 
The structure of Uje field organization is de- 
scribed, with rolefe and responsibilities defined- 
for each comporient, and plahning requirements for 
the Local Education Agency are explained. 

Since the Guidelines is not a manual of proce-^ 
dures# it will be supplemented by the material 
included in this "Handbpok for Ihiplementation, ** 
which contains suggested actiivities and procedures 
thafc can be used or adapted by local schools. TJhe 
handbook will^utilize the accumulated experience ^ 
of districts which have been in the* forefront of 
Career Education implementation. It will be writ- 
ten with the advice and consultation of Michigan 
school people who have org^ized Caj^eer Education 
programs, conducted goal-setting surveys* and pro- 
gressed through various phases of experimentation 
and implementation* . * * 



ANNOTATED 
OUTLINE 



The following Annotated Outline provides infor- 
mation^dn t^he content af the handbook w^ich ^should 
perrrtit the reader tcy locate the sections most 
applicable to his i^ediate needs The bol6k may 

^ad in whole or^n part* in whatever order it 
caru^^r%^^^<fe4^^ re&ider . . - . ' 

Ij^NTRODUCTION HO THE^tSNIJfBOOK 

, ^^^is section presSltts an overview Of the entire 
liandbdok* describing the contents of eaoh 
remaining section and outlining its purposes « , 
manner o£ development and proposed plan of 
dissemination . ^ 

II. CREATING AWARENESS, UNDERSTANDING AND 
RECEPTIVITY PGR CAREER EDUCATION 

This section provides the reader with sugges- 
tions and information useful for pj.anning and 
conducting awareness and understanding activi- 
ties. In addition to narration, it includes , a 
listing o,f items useful in such an effort. 
These items includes 
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a) Career Education flyer a 
^ b) Career Education brochure (Concept Paper) 

c) Carfeer Education Conference folder and 
contents . - ' 

d) Career Education: ' An Introduction 

, e) Career Education S^ide/Tape Program 

f) Career Education radio and TV materials 

g) Others, including commercially -available 
mater ia 1^3, Guidelinea for Caregr Education 
-■Programming , etc^. 

[I. Organizing for, Career Education 

Thia aection outlines auggestions and inf orma-^ 
tiop regarding knowh effective techniquea for 
organizing an LEA (Local Education Agency) and 
a CEPD (Career Education P^Lanning Distfrdct) . 
Sugg^ationa for varioMa committees, re^onsible ^ 
partiea and deacriptiona of rplea are included* 

[V. Generating a. Plan for Career Education * . * * 

Thia section includea the planing f ormata And ^ 
recjuirementa . In addition, materiala and sug- 
gestions useful in meetin<3 requirementa are in- 
eluded. For example, one planning requirement 
, for LEA*s is actl^vitiea to develop and priorir 
tize goals. This section of the/handbook in- 
cludes a Goala Setting Pa^ckagq^ which ia a , 
suggeated approach to developing and prioritizing 
goals* The pattern 'of thia aection continuea. 
in a aimilar fashion. T-his^ section^ therefore, 
addition to planning* forms and directions in 
narrative form, includes suggeated approaches to 
meeting requirements . ^ 

V. Prograiji Development 

. This section, to be developed over larger 
time span and Revised periodically, presenta 
detaila pertaining to program development and 
operation* Sub-sections in thia aection will 
bo: 

a) ' Inatruction* 

b) Guidanip 

c) Placement ' * 

d) Occupational Information Syatems* 

e) Exploration ' 

f) Administration; Supervision 

g) Staff Development 

1-3 ^ ; ' 



When fully developed; this section* wi 11 outline 
a Michigan Model for Career Educat'ion, 
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VI. Program ^valuation 



As policy and requirements for progr^am evalu- 
ation beco^ne reality, this section will ^e 
developed to pass along the information and * 
sug'gestions to LEA's^and CEPD'&. 



Because local school districts *wi3,^l be ih- 
;^Qlyed in preparing their comprehensive plans for 
. Career ^ucation within the coming monthsj^^it* is 
. repognLzed that the n^ed for this handbdok is 
V imraedialfre/ tp, be valid, it must be baped on 

' exper5^ej((p€ and pr^v^ techniques. 



Sinti^ 
stantial 
this exp' 
distribu 
to 1 
T 

book ar 



Aise ' t' 
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is type df development requires sub^^ 
'me in o£per^to involve people who ftave 




rience, it "is 
a complat^'' 
:a 1 9 chool^AU^n 
jrefore, thSlv 
jeing addres 
These, parts will be m^d^ 
completed and may be^adde 
the sections ihitially ^i 
>wlll be bound separately* 
^ alone or filed in , the tot 



ssibte to develop and 
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priority fashion, 
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ibuted - Each section 
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This handbo6tk" is for *iyo\J* AYe you ready? 
To help you answer thiLs qqfe^tion, here are more 
questions,! which may help, to pinpoint your readi- 
ness for a|ct^^^:';i* - 

^ 1.1 jAQE'e you in^flirmedyabojat Qareer Education, 
i|n^;ludirig the ejjg^raepces of "^iStesearch 
*^krtd Development pr6jQCJt sphools? - ^ 




^Are you familia^*-with services and mate- 
rials availslbde for your use from ,the 
State Degar^meljft of Education? * 

AteWou familiar with^Public Act 97 
CS^e<ilally itys impXications for "Careeii? 
Education Planning Districts ahd^Local 
Biattrc^at^n Agencies) ? . ? > * ^ fe; 
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If* your answer to. any. o*f the aboVe is, "No," 
you may , wish to refer to State Department of Edu- 
.catiort publications Career Education; An i&nt'roduc- 
tion and Guidelines for-Qareer Education Program - 
ming * ' ' ' 

1.4 Are you familiar with principles fot 

planned ch^hge (especially as they "per-* 
tain to securing commitment) ? , 

^ If you need help in effecting change as pa^t 
^of the process of int£oduc&fig Career EducationV 
you will want^to be aware gf ttechniqueS' that may 
be used and resources *that are available. One of 
the basic methods is pr^lem solving. Among 
possible resource peopl^who may be familiar with' 
the .process of bringing'about change are your 
local curriculum coordinators and teachers, your 
Career Education Planning Dis^trict Coordinator 
and State^ Department of Education curriculum 
consultants . ♦ ' 
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^search has shown that a fir$t\S4;ep ia,, effect" 
ing change is^he recognitiori 6£ a need. While your 
immediate plari*^may be the/ formulation of a Career 
Education plan, possible goal setting studies may 
show a fundamental need to adapt your approach to 
curriculum to achieve the goals sought by your 
•community,., ^ 

rf this is your new objective, you may want to 
look for resources and resource people to help you. 
The next step is studying alternative solutions, 
^implementing whatever seems to be the best solu- 
tion and, finally, evaluating the effectiveness of 
wb^t you have done* 

As a change innovator, you will recognize tl;iat 
the strongest coiffimitment will come when changes are 
in^^ated and applied by'the persons directly in- 
volved^ not by directive from above or^ from out" 
side the system. You will probably find it best 
to encourage teamwcurk and participation from 
teachers and administrators and to ^ek the full- 
est .utilization*spf resources within the system 
and the community. 
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WHAT . 
IS 

YOUR ' 
DISTRICT 
DOING? I 



Next, it might ^be well to ask yourself, "Am I 
aware of/all the present involvement in Career Edu* 
cation jm ou±^ district?" The following iju^stlons 
Alight hel^ to crystalize your^hinkihg in this 
respect: ' • 

What progre^ has been made thus far toward: 
\ / . ^ 

1, ^ Designating a f!areer Education, leader? 

2 , r Establishing a Career Education Coitftnittee? 

3, Orientii^g the' Cateer Education Committee? 
/4. Inservicing personnel? ■ 

5, Implemerxting Career Education programs? 

6- [ Conducting a dIoaLs Setting study?;- 
' 7. Utilizing, Career Education materials? 

&^ Developing Career Educatiqn planis? 
■ 3\ Budgeting funds for Cairee^, Education ? 
10, developing good community relations? 

What progress is expected in trie next two 
months? ' * \ ' 



After analyzing your readiness ' for Carper Edu- 
cation and measuring yotijr progress to date, you 
may ask yourself: "Does adminiistrative understand* 
ing.and support for Career Education exis"^ in my 
district?" For suggestions on plans and *techniqu^S 
fo^^uilding this support, r^ad Section II, "Creat- 
iiS^r^wareness, Understanding a^d Receptivity for 
Carfe'er Education." 
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FOREWORD 



This handbook is d^i^gned to be 
introduction^ to larger- collection of;- 
mate];ials on Career Education which a*re 
available through the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education, For districts wl^ich 
have not yet developed their plans for 
Career Education, as well as for those 
that are already immersed in initial 
planning or experimental implementation, 
this handbook is offered as^^r "do-it- 
yourself" suggestion book* It is 
planned as a practical guide to finding 
your own answers to the neecjs of your 
district — to present some possible ways 
of going about an undertaking ^that . is 
immense in scope, but as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan 
districts, demands. 
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Page 
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\ Bvi APPROACHES TO VARIOUS PUBLICS 
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' INSIDE THE SCHOOLS 
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Steering Committee 
Other administrators 
Teachers and counselors 
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CREATING AWARENESS , UNDERSTANDING ' 

AND' RECEPTIVITY ^OR CAREER EDUCATION 

I 

PART A - IlirtRODUCTION . . '' 
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Sinice the Career Education approach to educa- 
tion is expected to affect the lives of fciundteds 
o^ thousands of Michigan students, it is import 
tant that awabrenes3 and understanding of this 
concept developed as quickly as possible. 
This awareness is essential, not only to, the gen^ 
eral.pubrict but also within the schools, whe^e 
acceptance must cpme to exist among the sta^f 
before Career Education can be implemented, ^his 
inoludes administrators, counselors , special pro^ 
gram directors, and the classroom teacher; for, 
as Associate Commissioner Kenneth B.- Hoyt has said, 
"The classroom is where all of these things e-i^her 
corn© together or fall apart." This section will 
offer suggested approaches to reaching many of tfhe 
v&rled groups which you will attempt to inform,. 

& . . 

The Career Education concept has been defined 
through the actions of people and agencies through- 
out the country* MaiSy of these "definitions'* or 
directions, as they may be call^ed; Vary in scope 
as well as in method* Upon the enactment of 
Public Act 97, the Career Education Act, an Advi- 
sory Commission for Career Education was formed 
to develop recommendations to the State Board of 
Education regarding the implementation of Caree/ 
Education* Prom the beginning, this Commission 
recognized the importance of a c^ear and quality 
st^ement regarding the conceptfof Career Educa- 
tion/ ^ , 

The result of their recognition was a concept 
statement which is includa^d in the brochure 
**Career Education in Michigan." This interpre- 
tation of the concept was developed through 
careful study of both alternative interpretations 
from across the country and the concepts which 
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were evolving in pioneering schools within Michi- 
^gar>. The ir conclusions , as reflected in vthe, 
concept statement, were t^oa_9jiliaJia«-fei^^ a 
reaJ_fjjc7naiL^^ earlier 
[Tchigan schools . 



The Commission's concept statement waa adoptjed 
by the State Boaf^d of Education on January 8, r975 
The materials identified in this ocction a-re In- 
tended to assist in the dissemination of tBis con- 
cet>t. As districts develop their Career Education 
programs they ate encouraged %o give the "Michi- 
gan ^tareqr E(3ucat ion Concept" every consideration 
as a basis for their planning. 



WHERE 

DOES 

YOUR 

DISTRICT 

STAND? 

Who needs to 
become aware 
of Careejr 
E^uaabion? 
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After aRalyzing your read iness to plan for 
Career Education, as suggested in Section I, you 
may have answered the question Does administrative 
understanding and support for Career Education 
exiSs^in my district? If the ansv/er io not an 
unqualified "Yesr" the first audience you will 
need-^to approach is probably the adminiotrators. 
Tools and techniques for creating^ better awareness 
among this group within the district may be found 
in Part B, 

Other important audiences inside the schools 
are the teachers , counselors and-student^Q. Audi- 
ences within the district, but outside the schools 
include the members of the board/ the general pub-r 
lie (including parents) and potential represen- 
tatives to citizens * advisory groups , Listed in 
Part B are suggestions for reaching each of these 
aud iences , ^ 

■Similar approaches- may be used for awareness 
efforts within the Career Education Planning pis- ' 
tricts. Here again, your audiences may bo both 
school administrators and *heir staffs and outside 
groups such as business and labor organisations, 
pVofess ional associations; chlirches and other 
chara^cter building institutions, parents and the 
general publ ic. Any overlap that may occur as 
both CEPD's and local districts carry out aware-' 
hess activities can only benefit both groups, pro- 
vided that both relay factual , in format ion which is 
accurate and consistent. The CEPD coordinator can, 
play an important role in meshing these ef forts. 
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For many*years people have^iscussed the need 
for ycsvng people to rece^ive instruction in school 
th^t will better prepare them for living, and 
especially working, when they graduate; . Now that 
Career Education is in being, and implementation 
is imminent, ^ it^ is important for sucb people to 

Mnat "Tl^is is it. Children are going to be 
preparet3; education iS becoming more rele- 
They ne&d to recognize the meaning of 
Education when the/ hear it and £0 under- 
Lts significance zo thef* lives of" future 
adults.s Through their understanding and 'accept- 
aFice, they can smooth its way and increase its 
effectiveness by their persdnal contributions of ^ 
time or skills . ^ 

Parents through their attitudes, can^ augment 
the benefits their children can derive from Career 
Education, Students, through their understanding, 
c^n increase the acceptance of Career Education on 
the part 8f parents. Business and labor can con- 
tribute enorjp,ous assistajice by participating in 
Career Education from its inception and making 
their facilities and' resources accessible to the 
schools A ^ ' . 

While such awareiless is gi;owing in the communi- 
ty, school personnel must be developing or increas- 
ing their own understanding of the Career Education 
concept and Career Education values, ^nd preparing 
their individual and group plans for implementa- 
tion. They need to be a step aliead in their under- 
standing of Career Education, if they are to be 
prepared to take an enthusiast-ic lead in bringing 
it about in their schools. 

Students might turn out to be the group with 
the greatest readiness to accepf^areer Education. 
Thoughtful planning to help them understand the 
changes In their curriculum may pay large divi- 
dends in successful implementation in your schools- 



* For more specific information and suggestions on 
organizing and creating awarejness within the riom* 
munity please see "Partnership in Career Educa- 
tion," Michigan State Chamber of Commerce brochure, 
and "Career Education," Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 
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WHO ^ 
IS 

RESPONSIBLE? 



HOW 

boES 

AWARENESS 
GROWV 




Wh^ch ind i v'idu^' is rc-iSpons ibl for dQvc 1 op inq ^ 
a Carr6r Educ^ation N^wart^nd'Es' pr'oqram will vary 
aruoilLj d Ki t r i<' t , drpVnt] incf '6n (racfj c] i tr ic t ' ^ 
proj^t^nt pOf*ition. It\no dtxjanizat ion 'has taken 
pla^cru, it ii? probably \he.* super in tendcnt , or in a' 
CEPO th(.^ coordinator, who vill nctjd to tukv the 
initiative 'to build Carc*c\r Education awail'cncgs , 



If a system ha53 art admini 
community rrjlatioQii, thin 
in the vai^ious pro jectji to 
Stcerinq "Committf_^d. ha« bet*n 
this ccjmmitttM^ may hv oblr; 
ou t awart^ni^Hs ac t ^ v i t iqjj , 



tra t ive ass i« tan t for 
rson' m iyb4: be ^ involved 
unc^jcr-taken . I f a 
gan i 7A^d , (i^t^mbc.vrs of 



c*lp' plan anc] 

\ 



carry 



\ 

. Thir /jrowlH of awart.^ncsn tniqht b^.* traced from 
its t)cq inn inqji in a nma 11 <jroupi t hVouqh on larqo- 
men t by pc rsona 1 con tact <3 / t o a ycnc*Va 1 awa r'/nesfj 
by a large sc^qment of the popu laJc ion , " Wj th in- 
cr(_^a53(*d .awarrneg s wi 1 T com<* t h<r^nq in n inqn of un^ 
c]r*rstanc]inq, which will bu 
atjcoptance as mor<^ and more 



foil owi'd by a q rowing 
qain awarCMi(*s3*3 , f ' 



Research has shown that Jsimple awareness wiJLl 
qrow into unders tand i nq and acceptance as i nd i v id- 
ua 1 ?i become pf^rsona 1 ly i nvol vf*d and f eel incrcasec] 
ownership of ideas - The more they JtySirn about a 
n<:*w idea , the more they become commi t Ced , in- 
c] i V Idua W become commi 1 1 (*d to a concept , they * 
Attjract ^ttie int(;n;st of Obhcrfi, 'and the circle of 
people who are awar*^ constantly qrowincj- At 
tho same timo, those who have br^cqmo simply aware 
0 f ' t he ' idea will qradua 1 ly qa in undr^rs taad irpj* too, 
throuqh thc^ir con-tacts with people who. have become 
knowled^es^l^e, and they also may becOme .committed 
to the icir^a , Our neenl , in c^s tabl ishinq Career 
Educa t ion is for su ppor ters who art^ bath en thus i- 
astic and know led qe ab 1 o , Identifying those poten- 
tial leaders is essential to the sutcoss of the 
undertakinq- 



Identifying 
loaders 




S ince awareness qcows f rom small bog inni nqs to 
ever-wideninq circles/ it is importan t to start 
with a sma 1 1 group of individuals known to be 
aware and support ive of Career Educa t ion . These 
-peopl o may be wi^linq to take tho leadership in 
ident-ifyinq other interested peoplb aftd in plan- 
ning ac tivitios to increase general aw^inencs s , 
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One technique foibx^i'dentifyihg additional jpoten- 
tial leaders is to s&x^6 a mass mailihg of .lEla^^nex^ 
pensive leaflet^^or brb^hure, describing the ^ev 
concept and including *afv invitation to respond, ' 
Those who respond, by marling back a card, pl;ionifig. 
for information, attending'xa mejeting, or whatev^^ 
fortrr of response is suggested, may be^'the nucleus' 
for the small receptive grouji with which^you will 
staVt^ Possibly these indiviauals have^ already 
been conditioned by hearing 0f\:areer Education on 
radio or television or in their reading: Any such 
previous awareness^f the subject may lend credi- , 
iility to the neVft/^pproach from the schools. 

This interested gr6up is brought \j.nto contact 
with people who are well infprmed about Careei; 
Ec^ucation. .If they are teacheirs or counselors; 
they might be invited to attend, informational 
workshops where they could receive assistance and 
encouragement from trained Career Education person*- 
nel; As their involvement grows, they v/lll re- 
ceive more ejctensive consultation and will be^in 
trial experimentation and implementation / With 
successful practice, their enthusiasm will increase: 

With their enthusiasm, they begi,n to affect 
other teachers, who becpme more awaxe-of Career 
Education- tty'^eeing it originating put of the 
classrooms of t^4^s leadership group, Avf^reness 
also gjfows thrbu^h the i,nformal discussions that 
(Occur whenever two'or more teachers get together. 
Thus the small group of , interested people haa 
shortly grown into a larger-^group of people who 
understand what Career Education is, or can be/ 
aod a much larger group of people who have now 
become aware of it . 



Techniques and tools which may help'to influ- 
ence your target audiences and develop Cai^eer 
Educati^on awareness 'include, among others; • ^ j 



TECHNIQUE 

/Meetings and workshops 
Small group discussions 



INFORMATION S0URQ| 

Part C, In-Service 
Programs 
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Techniques TECHNIQUE INFORMATION SOURCE 

(continued) ' . ^ ^ 

, , * ^ Person-to-person contacts ^art vC, Personal 

■ Contacts r 

' Involvement in committees Sec. Ill, organizing 

for Career Edufcation 

Participation in surveys Sec. VII, Goal Setting 

Process 

Classroom visits \ ^ 

Programs at school 

Use of mass media Part C, Working With 

the Mass Media 

School newsletters Part C, Newsletters 

"^Ojatside newsletters, ^ Part C, Newsletters 
house Qrg^ajas. ^ ^ . , , . , . .- ' - ' 

\ ■ 
Audio v,isual aids 

Slide shows ) 
• n^Tapes " ) Career Education 

Films ) ' Resource Guide 

Posters, etc. ) 

Many resoiirce rhai^erials that will assist you in 
the above\categori^ have been developed by the 
Michigan Dfepa]ctment of Education. 
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PART B - APPROACHES TO VARIOUS PUBLICS 



J 



: When you are ready to plan activities for in- 
creasing awareness, you may find it helpful to 
first locate the list which suggests some of the 
"techniques for the group whi*ch you wish to ap- 
proach. If your first need is' to gain further 
information for yogrself, refeir to the Career 
Education Administrator and Steering Committee, 
List 1, for resource materials to study^ Then 
see other suggested activities in the same column. 

Lists 2 tq 7 contain some of the activities 
and resource -materials which might be introduced 
as you w03;k with other grodps within the schools 
and outside the schools. If you are the person 
responsible for developing an awareness program, 
you may need to taJ^ the initiative in- suggesting 
or organizing activities and rrtaking resources 
available. Other activities fisted may be handled 
independently by teachers, students or others &s 
part Of the ongoing school program- ' ' 



SCHOpt$: 

•'4 

ing. CmxAi^t^e 
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List 1 - CAREER EiDUCATION ADMINISTRATOR/ . J 
STEERIDTG COMMITTEE / 

Study resource materials: 
Flyers 

Concept Paper 
Conference folder 

Career Educationi ^n Introduction* 
Slide/tape program 
Radio, TV materials 

Guidelines " 
H^indbook for implementation 
Public Act 97 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce brochure 
Michigan Chamber of Commerce brochure 
■ commercially available materials 

Work with CEPD coordinator or other knowledgeable 
consultants . 

Attend in-service sessions in neighboring CEPD ' s* 
Plan awareness proje<^ts for staff, 
(continued) 
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Write letters to recruit Advisory Committee mem- 
bers- ' * 

Plan orientation workshop for^Advisory Committee 
' members* ' ' , 

Prepare informational radio spots * 

Write proposed seriT&s of informational or feature 
articles for* news]papers * 

Contact newspaper editors , 

Contact radio and TV news directors* 

Prepare news releases for press, radio and tele- 
vision as committee organization or other acti- 
vities occur* Use names of citizens activq. fh 
Career Education planning* > 

Plan assembly programs for students* 

Plan parent orientation meetihgs. Career Education 
open houses, etc* 

Place Career Education posters in schools* 

Use school newspaper and community news-letter to 
explain Career Education* 

List 2 - OTHER ADMINISTRATORS - - 



School administratdts who need greater motiva- 
tion^ to pursue Career Education planning or wish 
to increase their knowledge and comprehension of 
Career Education might be encouraged to carry^^t 
any of the activities outlined in List #2,-^4lTe 
Career Education coordinator can be helpful in 
bi^inging available resources to^the attention of 
the administrators and , expediting arrangements for 
suggested activities* 

Attend CEPD level, meetings on tarejer Education* 

Bring in outside consultants* 

Study resource materials from*List Is 

Attend in-service workshops* 

Visit active programs in other distri-cts.* 

Visit local classrooms* 

Invite Career Education leaders to professional 

association meetings* 
participate on Steering Committee* 
SfSeak on Career Education to service clubs* 
Enciourage ^se of posters, qtaff newsletter and 

school jfaistrict newsletter for Career Education 

awapeness * 
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List 3 - TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS 



The list. for teachers and counselors includes 
materials and services which might be made avail- ^ 
able to them by the Career Education administrator, 
as well as activities in which teachers may parti- 
cipate, both for personal growth and fot jdevelop- 
ing awareness in - students and parents . 

Tools and activities which may build awareness; 

Posters in teachers' lounge or offices 
Resource materials as in List 1 

Staff newsletter -/continuous feature on Career 



Education / 
School newspaper ' 
District newsletter 

In-service workshops with speakers, consultants, 
slide/tape presentations, films, role playing, 
and small group discussions 

Visits to other schools 

Preparation of Career Education exhibits of stu-- 

dent work 
Programs fot parents 

Informal discussions in teachers' offices or lounge 
Administrative encourageirfent for Career Education 

programing 
Steering Committee membership 

Small group involvement on a regular basis follow- 
ing in-service workshop 

Involvement in Career Education curriculum or 
development 

Helping students identify career development poten- 
tial^ in daily learning situations. 

List 4 - STUDENTS 



Posters in' .^chool 
Assembly programs 
Exhibits of work 
Field trips 

Identification of Career Education with daily 

learning process 
School newspaper 
Student Council projects 
Involve\nent in Goal Setting process 
Preparing programs for parents and other students 
Helping to plan lessons 
Advisory Committee membership 
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OUTSIDE 
THE 

SCHOOLS 



^oard of 
education 



List 5 



List 5 - BOARD OF EDUCATHm 



r 



Listed for board of education members are in- 
formational materials and services which might be 
provided by the Career Education coordinator or 
superintendent in the LEA or by the CEPD coordina- 
tor or ISD on a regional basis* ^ 

Informational meetings on Career Education pre- 
sented by superintendent and/or outside con- 
sultants 

School Board Association meetings on Career Educa- 
tion 

Printed informational materials (see List 1) 
District newsletter 
Involvement ift^ organizing process 
Departmental presen'tations at boajfd meetings 
Slide/t^ipe or film presentation at meetings 
Other factors as listed under "General Public" 



General 
Pjjblic 

List 6 



List 6 =>'GENERAL PUBLIC 



For the genera-l public, which includes school 
district parents, the person responsible for build- 
ing awareness can make use of any and all resources 
of the mass mpdia, public progratt^^ and local dis- 
plays, as well as any unique and/ imaginative proj- 
ects that will appeal to the interests of the 
community. 

Open meetings at sctiool 
District newsletter 
S chool n evjrs pape r 
Daily newspaper 
Weekly shopping pajper ' ^ 
Radio and TV spots 
Radio and TV talk sHows 
Radio and TV news features 
Direct mail letters ' 
Participation in Goal Setting process 
PTA meetings 

Store window displays on Career Education 
Library displays on Career Education 
Career Night in school 
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List 7 - POTENTIAL CITIZENS' ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE MEMBERS . 



For members of groups which you might wish to 
have represented on a citizens' advisory commit-^ 
tee , List 7 suggests possible approaches which 
might help to increase the receptivity for Career 
Education . The list of organizations is merely 
suggestive of eractples — not intended Lo include 
all possible organizations . 

(Labor organization of f icials 
A Personal contact 
\ Article for union newspaper 
I Recruiting letter 
I School visit 

{industry executive 
Personal contact 
In-plant newsletter 1 
Recruiting letter ""i ' 

School visit '^v /jl^ 

Chamber of Commerce brochures ' ^ 

Small business owner > 
Personal contact 
Recruiting letter 
School visit ■ . 
Chamber of Commerce brochures 

Art9 1 library, museum, etc. 
Personal contact 
Recruit in letter 
School ^visit, ^ 

Chamber of (Commerce i^xecutive 
Personal contact 
Recruiting lett^ 

Inf orm^ional materials provided for office 

Articles for monthly news publication 

State and Chamber of Commerce brochures 

Supermarket owner 
Personal contact 
Recruiting letter 
Posters for display 
Flyers for distribution 
(continued) 
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List 7 
(continued) 



C rgy 



Personal contact 



Recruiting letter 

Announcements fof church bulletin 

Community College administrators 
Personal contact 
Recruiting letter 
Posters for college halls 
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PART C - IMPLEMENTING AWARENESS PLANS 
PERSONAL CONTACTS 

^XtSTPJOIJUCTlOEI It has long been accepted that persbn-to-person 

contacts are one af the most effective methods of 
disseminating information. Possibly because the 
language of communication is more likely to be 
siiflple an4 straightforward when people talk to 
■ each other, the concepts presented are more easij,y 
understood. The message also may carry more 
^ weight because it comes by word of mouth, either 

becauee some knowledgeable person has taken the 
trouble to talk to ua, or because someone who has 
no personal profit raotive, perhaps our neighbor, 
is telling us about it. 



The possibilities of personal contact in devel- 
oping a Career Education awareness program are 
limitless. What contacts come first and by whom 
depends on individual circumstances . Some con- 
tacts will be needed immediately and others, will 
be more effective after some implementation has 
taken place. The chart on the next page and the 
following paragraphs identify some of the possible 
combinations . 



ISD 

MO . 



In the early stages of initiating planning for 
Career Education frequent contacts may be needed 
between the CEPD coordinator and tjie top adminis^ 
tration of the Intermediate School District. This 
may bfe either the superintendent or an assistant. 
It is essential that this responsible officiE^l 
have a good grasp of the Career Education approach 
and an interest in encouraging planning and imple- 
mentation . 



and board 



Working through the superintendent, the CEPD 
coordinator may make arrangements to talk to the 
ISD' boar<^ members to help create the understanding 
and receptivity for Career Education that will be 
necessary to obtain board support for districtwide 
activities . 
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PERS9MAL CONTACTS 



CEPD Coordinator 



Career Ed. Co6rd. 



Prlnpipal on 
Steering Committee 
Teacher on 
Steering Committee 
Teacher practicing 
Career Education 



Citizens * Advisory 
Committee Member 



ISD Superintendent - ' ^ 

ISD Board 

CEPD Council 

LEA Superintendent 

V - 

LEA Principal 

LEA Career Education Coordinator 
LEA Teacher, Counselor 
Special Program DipecStor 
Community Organizatipns 
Community Business 
Parents in LEA * s* 
Students in LEA ' s 
LEA Superintendent 
LEA Board 

LEA Steering Committee 
LEA Citizens* Advisory Committee 
.LEA Principals 
LEA Teachers, Counaeflors 
LEA Students 
LEA Superintendent 
Other Citizens 
Business Contacts 

Comrf?bnity Organizations * 

o 

Board Members ^ 
■ 

I Labor Executives - 
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Contactings 
liSh o^parin^ 
tondenta ' 



Contacts with 
Council 



Although the CEPD coordinator may be the best 
Informed person in the ISD ^ concerning Career Edu- 
cation; he or she may not always be the most 
effective person to commur>icate with administra- 
tors or with board members. To lend authority to 
presentations about Careei: Education values, it 
might be'^useful to engage consultants from the 
Michigan Department of Education or the Michigan 
Career Education Consortium for "the early contacts 
with the board. Regional meetings of administra- 
tors are also suggested as a means of giving su- 
perintendents authoritative information about 
Career Education. 

Before a CEPD Council is organized it will 
probably be necessary for the coordinator to con- 
tact the superinte,ndents of all school districts 
in order to get balanced representation on such a 
council. Although the requests for nominations 
might be mad^ in letter form* it would probably be 
helpful to make personal contact as early as pos- 
sible with each superintendent. 

After the council is organized the members will 
probably need a great deal of orientation to the 
"Career Eciucation concept. This may be particular- 
ly difficult to carry out where CEPD councils are 
involved in many other matters besides Career Edu- 
cation planning- Besides using audio-^visual tech- 
niques and other resources that might be used in 
awareness workshops, it might be wise to pjan reg- 
ular contacts between council members and Career 
Education leaders . One recommendation is the pre- 
sentation of a short ^nfprmational session on 
Career Education regular part of every CEPD 

Council meeting. In'^service on a continuing basij^ 
has been found to b^ .much more effective than com*- 
prehensive sessions a, single or shortj-term 
basis- y 



Desigftate<3 
tiBk contact 



The next important contact for the CEPD coordi- 
nator may again be the local superintendent, who 
will be asked to designate a Career Education coor- 
dinator or contact person. It may not be easy to 
obtain the appointment of someone who has both the 
authority to facilitate staff involvement in 
Career Education and the personal interest to as- 
sure immediate and continuous pursuit of planning 
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goals, A teacher who is deeply involved with Ca- 
reer Education in his or her classroom may find it 
difficult, no matter how willing he or she may be* 
to cut trie red tape and obtain the necessary au- 
thority to ol^ganize activities ,for othe/ staiff 
members. On the other hand, someone on the admin- 
istrative level may be too involved with other 
resfjonslbilities to ^ive Career Education planning 
the priorities it will need unless h§ or she has 21 
Strong commitment uq the task. The super intendeht 
must exercise his or her best judgment in oelect- 
ing the individual who will be most effective for 
the district* 



CEPD coorc^na- 
tor and local 
coordinator 



After contacting superintendents in his or her 
districts, the CEPD coordinator will begin to Con- 
centrate more tirne and effort in contacts with 
the LEA Career Education coordinators, and throug^i 
.thera with principals and teachers in the districts 
The coordinator can serve as guide, counselor and 
' expediter for staff members who^ ai?e^ involved with 
planning or implementing Career Education, and tho 
personal contact is the most effective way of in- 
creasing the interest and knowledge of individuals 
While the CEPD coordinator assists the lodal co- 
ordinator, the local person will guide and aosiot 
the sdViool staff, helping .the small core of people 
who are aware grow into a larger grOup'of people 
who understand. ' / 



Other important- 
contacts 



Other contacts in the CEPD region may be the 
directors of special programs, who can help thq 
CEPD coordinator gain entree to various schoola. 
The coordinator may also arrange meetings with 
busirtess people in the region to encourage ge^ioral 
support for Career Educatidh. Community organi- 
zations may be other sources of contact, when the 
coordinator may have the opportunity to speak 
ab^Qut Career Education* Attending meetings Ip 
various LEA's, the coordinator may have valuable 
contact with parents and students from* the ^rea. 



LEA 

coordinator 



The local X^areer Education coordinator will 
probably make use of personal contacts in many of 
the same ways as the CEPD coordinator. After re- 
ceiving a clear understanding of his or her* as-- 
'signment from the superintendent, the LEA coordi- 
nator will probably make many personal contacts in 
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Committoo 



CEH> V / 
ooo'rditiatoi? 



the process of organizing for Career Education. 
Knowing the importance of identifying leaders, he 
or she will talk to many people in different^ 
schools to find out which jJeople are, really awar^^ 
of Career Education and int^erested in implementing 
it. These may be the potential candidates for the 
Steering Committee. There will also be principals 
or other administrators to talk to aboub the com- 
mittee. In many cases the coordinator may be , in- 
terviewing and recruitjLng members for the Steering 
committee and obtaining administrative approval 
for the selection if he or sh^' has nat already 
been given that authority. 

Organizing the Citizens' Advisory Committee 
will take the coordinator outside the schodls f oV ^ 
contacts with the business community and numerous 
organizations which migh± provide ■ representatiqn , 
He or ghe^ will" talk to p&rents or get suggested, 
parents names from principals as contacts,, for ,the 
committee. Principals would probably also suggest* 
students as candidates for the nomination. All of 
the groups suggested in Section III for !represen- 
.tation on che Citizens' Advisory Committee would 
be potential personal contacts for the copirdinator. 
He or she can^brobably get help in making these 
contacts frprp/ administrators, board members or 
Ejarents' Who najjpen to^'be acquainted with the\per- 
son to be contacted. ' \ 

Another important contact for the LEA coordina- 
tor will be the-CEPD coordinator, who will usually 
be available with advice and guidance, ' especially 
when the" LEA is first concerned *with developing a 
Career Education plan. The local coordinator"^ who 
keeps ip (fj^pse touch with the CEPD *c;|})prdinator may 
find many ^6pportunities to save time^ money and 
effort by taking advantage of servicl^ organized 
on th^ regional level. .This person will also be' 
his or her bridge to the state level and an ac^vi- 
sor on resources available. 



The local coordinator Riay be helped in making 
school contacts or In knowing whom tq contact by 
the' direcitors ^r consultants of special programs, 
who are making regular visits tg ^11 area schools, 

Personal contact I'S also valuable as it' occurs 
betweetv principals, teachers and consultants on 
the Steering Committee and their counterparts . in 
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the various schools* This is where^teering Com- 
ini'ttee mGmbere can learn the wishes and interests 
of the people they ^repreDont . and can keep their 
peers informed of plans and progress of CareOr 
Education'in the district* 1 

The teacher or counselor who io actively prac- 
ticing the;Carepr Education approach is one of the 
most influontia'l sources poroonal^ contact* 'The 
example he or she sets by cTedicated involvement in 
Career Education and- the effoctfj thip ^etju^avo on 
the students are certain to have some ^iftfTuence on 
other teachers. Members of the school xidminiotra- 
tion, may learn from this example* as will board 
members and parents. The teacher^o Qontacir^ith 
parents or other members of the community who ^ 
assist with Career EducafeAon unitD is another 
influential personal contact* ^ " 

' . . & 

Citiacng' Advisory Committee mQmbero have the ^ 
opportunity for many important contacts — in the 
schools with Steering Committee members, board of 
education and adtuiniotration — in the community 
with business, labor and community organizations. 
The examples af^e merely a sampling of the multi- 
tude of peroon-to-peroon contacto that can inQreaao 
the effectiveness of Career Education and help 
build awarenessj understanding and receptivity* 

\ 
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NJ3WSLETTERS, BROCHURES AND 



OTHER PRINTED MATTER 



Printed materials can be a valuable asset to 
the promotion of awareness, understanding and re^ 
deptivity provided they are re^idable, applicable 
t>o the purpose for whicl\ intended and presented 
in such a way as to ensure .their being used. In 
spite of the recognized importance qf personal 
contact in building a,wareness^ there are limits 
to its use in comparison to* the numbers of people 
who should be contacted, and printed materials 
provide a useful* alternative in mj^ny caaes. 

%^ 

Printed resource materials may serve as a sup- 
port medium for other techniques such as use of 
the mass media*, films, slide/tape programs and 
in-service workshops. The flyers, brochures or 
other materials distributed as part o'f programs 
b&sed on the, same or similar subject matter j^fill 
probably be carefully read partly because the re- 
cipient's interest has been aroused by the other 
techniques or media. Examples o£ materials which 
can be used . for this purpose include; 

"An ^Approach, Career Education in Michigan'* 

(flyer available from M.D.E.) 
"Career Education in Michigan" 

(brochure available from M.D.E.) 
"Career Education Concept Paper" ^ 

(concept'^description available from M.D^E,) 
"Public Act 97" (copy of Caree^ Education Act 

available- from M»D,E.) 
"Care^^ Education Resource Guide" identification 

of commercially avaiisble Career Education 

resouroes to complement and supplement local 

program - available from M,DtE,)* 



* Career Ec^uc^tion, Michigan Department of Educa- 
tion, Box 420, Lansing, Michigan 48092 
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Attractive, welij*^written flyers, brochures 
and newsletters can be effective instruments in 
the public relations efforts nepessary to achieve 
widespread understanding of Caredr Education. "In 
additiojj^ to using materials such as those listed 
above or producing similar pamphlets for special- 
ized local uses, districts can make good use of , 
existing printed media such as the newsletter of 
the Intermediate School District; or the LEA. 
Articles about Career Edutation activities in 
the district will be -read by many people 'who re- 
cei^^e such newsletters on .a regular basis, JWhen 
there are events to publicize which will benefit 
froq the support of local industry or organiza- 
tions, it would be worthwhile to investigate 
other news outlets, such as thd house prgans or 
in-plant newsletters of industrial or business 
establishments-. Lis^s of such outle^ts are some- 
times, available in the local library. The news 
releases which are described in the section on 
Mass Media can be condensed into briefer form for 
the smaller newsletters or rewritten to conform 
to the n^eds or special interests of these publi- 
"cationg. ^ 



Another effective form of printed iresource 
materials is Career Education poster. These 

have been suggested for use in schools and com- 
ttjunity as a medium which will create a quick aware- 
ness response in the viewer. An interesting set 
of posters has been developed under the sponsorship 
of the tipper Peninsula Association o'f School Boards 
Information" on prodacing such posters and compli- 
mentary sample sets may be obtained as long as 
they last by ^contacting Mr. Tom Pierson, CEPD " . 
Coord iriator, Marquette-AlgeV Intermediate School 
District, 42'7 West College Avenue, Marqufette, 
Michigan 49555. Radio and television spot 
annouricements are ^Iso available on loan from the 
sSime source.^ 

ft 1 * 
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IN-SERVICE MEETINGS 



One of tyne most essentLal elements of ^ari aware- 
ness building program is^he i^-servjlce workshop* 
First, it may be used to create awareness' or rein- 
force understanding of Career Education on the part 
of board members, comntittee members, administrators 
or teaching staff who attend, Then^ as one of the 
possible subjects for in-service, it may also teach, 
participants how they can help build awareness in 
others- As a continuing program, in-s6rvice meet- 
ings can cover a wide variety of subjects which 
will assist the LEA in its venture into Career, Edu- 
cation- In-service may be a local project, a joint 
effort of. several districts within the Intermediate . 
School District, or a county-wide or CEPD^ide 
understaking. Factors to be considered in the plan- 
ning include budget, time and place, designated 
leaders^ types of meetings, content and in-service 
needs, • ' 



Some of the steps which have been recommended 
for setting up in-service programs may be described 
as follows: 

* 

1, Build bridges (make contacts to create under- 
standing with the people needed to provide 
support) , . 

2, Identify clients {Who should attend?) 

3, Explore resources (Who can conduct or teach? 
^How can' participants be released to attend? 

How can 'costs be covered?) 

7 

4, Develop delivery mechanism (organization for 
"workshops) , 

5, Survey in-service needs (to determine content ' 
while increasing awareness), 

6, Plan in-service meetings (putting together 
promotion, leadership, clients, content, meth- 
ods, resource materials and future goals). 
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The order for approaching these steps may vary 
with different districts^ and each will adapt any^ 
suggested pracfttcs^ to itf^tS&St^ particular needs. 
In following, paragraphs^ however^ the steps will bei 
detailed according to the above outline. 



BUILDING 
BRIDGES 



Secujring 
a pprova 1 



Working with 

existing 

committees 



Informal 
communication 
to create 
awareness 
I 



Before in-service workshops are offered, or even 

planraed^ there ne^ds to be a base of support in the 

local district. Although such workshops are a 

means of increasing awareness and support^ they are 

not usually the first effort to be made. Interested 

potential leaders need to be identified among the 

staffs administrative and board approval needs to 

be obtained^ and school people generally need to be 

aware of Career Education and its meaning to scVji^etS^ 

students and community. '^^^ 

** 

I f the responsible person is the local district 
"Career Education coordinajior ^ he or she will prob- 
ably contact school administrators , and through 
them^ the board of education^ to explain the need 
and' the advantages to the district of in-service 
workshops on Career Education. 

If the initiator is the CEPD coordinator^ he or 
she can work through superintendents or their des- 
ignated Career Education administrators ' in the LEA * s 
to lay the groundwork for requesting in-service 
workshops. In this way the coordinators^ either 
local or CEPD^ will be building bridges by estab^ 
''lishing who the essential contact persons are and 
gaining access* to responsible policy making bodies. 

In addition to gaining board approval^ the coor- 
dinator^ might contact existing curriculum or in- 
service committees t^> establish the advantages of 
in-service in Career Education and either work 
through these committees or gain their support and 
assistance . in planning workshops. 

General awareness of Career Education among 
school p^^rsonnel may be created by many informal 
methods^ as listed in Part B and other sections 
of Part C. The availability of in-service work^ 
shops might be discussed in faculty meetings and 
in organizing meetings of Steering and Advisory 
committeeffe. Later^ surveys would help establish 
the details of content^ time and place^ which 
lyould be publicized when available* 
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DistYibition of flyers such as "An Approach^ 
Career Education in Michigan/** is another means of 
building staff awareness^ which .could ulso be help- 
ful in identifying interested people if a reply were 
requested, ^ 

A third, and very important^ method is the per- 
sonal approach by tHe coordinator or other know- 
ledgeable leader, who may try to ident^ify the 
interested staff members and encourage this small 
group to increase their knowledge and enthusiasm by 
participating in in-service workahops. 



Deci,ding who should attend a Career Education 
workshop will probably be the responsibility of 
whatever group is planning it^ 

On the CEPD level the coordinator might be plan- 
ning a basic Career Educ;ation awareness meeting for 
key people in the local districts. Here the clients 
might be the Career Education administrators^ other 
interested administrators, board members and Career 
Education leaders among the staffs of the various 
districts , 

For a large meeting planned for inspirational 
purposes^ the^'CEPD coordinator might ask each dis- 
trict to send five to seven persons^ Representation 
could be broadly based^ including boards of educa- 
tion^ CEPD Cpuncil members^ administrators^ teachers 
and counselors. The stimulus of ' a message by a 
nationally known Career Education leader could be 
beneficial to all levels^ but follow-up meetings 
would be essential for those who are going to- work 
with implementation^ Pollow-up workshops on a CEPD 
level might be planned for LEA Steering Committee 
members. These sessions would enable the partici- 
pants tp plan and carry out s imila't^oneetings in 
their own districts^ either separately or jointly. 

If a Steering Committee on the local level is 
planning a workshop, its clients will probably 
vary according to the purposes of the meeting. In 
the earlier stages^ where developing awareness is 
a major concern, an attempt may be made to draw in 
the teachers and counselors from each school that 



Available from: Career Education^ Michigan Depart- 

ment of Education, Box 420, Lansing, 
Michigan 48092 



have shown the greatest interest in Career Educa- 
tion, These may be the key people to assist in 
enlarging the awareness group. In a follow-up meet^ 
ing, where skill development might be the objective, 
the committee would probably try to Involve "the same 
participants and add others who have become inter- 
ested as a result of the first group* s^ activities. 

EXPLORE 'Resource people for in-service workshops may be 

RESOURCES found at the State Department' of Education level, 

the university level, the CEPD level and the LEA 
Who can level. ;CEPD coordinators may be able to help local 

teach?' districts contact the appropriate people through 

their direct associations with the Michigan Depart^- 

mfent of Education 

University consultants may be reached through 
members of the Michigan Career Education Consortium* 
Contact persons for the current participating uni- 
versities* are the following: 

^ CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIV. ■ NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIV* 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. ^48859 Marquette, Mich. 49855 

(517) 774-3208 (906) 2 27-2400 

Paul Kussrow W. A. Berg 



EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 

Ypsilanti, Hich. 48197 Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 

(313) 487-3279 ■ (313) 764-8424 

John Waidley Gordon McMahon 

FERRIS STATE COLLEGE WAYNE STATE UNIV» 

Big Rapids, Mich. 49307 Detroit, Mich. 48202 

(616) 796-9971 (313) 577-1665 

Richard Warner Stephen B. Hilltnan 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIV» WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 

East Lansing, Mich. 48824 Kalamazoo, Mich. 49001 

(517) 355-9606 (616) 383-1690 

Cas Heilman David R, Ojaylor 

Additional information can be obtained from; 
Robert Weishan , Educational Consultant, Personnel 
Development Unit, Michigan Department of Education , 
Lansing, Michigan 48904, (517) 373-8626 . ' 

* Plans are underway to expand this participation 
to other institutions: as this is done, additional 
contact information will be provided* 



V 
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tiaipants be 
ral^aised to 
attetid? 



att<3nd£ince 



time 

How are coats 



The consort iiJim is a cooperative organization 
forme(3 to coordinate and plan the personnel devel- 
opment efforts of the universities relative to the 
implementation of the Mi(^higan Care^f* Education 
Model. 

Districts may be interested in using Consortium 
consultants for assistance. It has been recom- 
mended that requests for services be as specific 
for e^ch purpose as possible. Consortium members ^ 
can be asked to come to the schools and provide a r 
preview of the materials and services they can 
offer. 

On the CEPD level the coordinator may be able 
to assist with in-service projects and to recom- 
mend qualified and experienced staff members from 
either local or neighboring schools to participate. 

One factor which could greatly expedite the re- 
lease of staff for in-service would be the estab- 
lishment of a common calendar for in-service days 
among all districts in the CEPD. This would be 
especially important for small schools sharing in-', 
service programs. Possibly two days a year could 
be negotiated in contracts for released time and 
these two days could be devoted to Career Educa- 
tion in-servace . 

Volunteer .time by interested individual teach- 
ers could be an important factor. Some would b^ 
willing to attend meetings after school hours. 
Such meetings might be follow-up sessions after 
major workshops on released time. Some- teachers 
might use their professional days or personal bus- 
iness days to attend in-servic^ meetings or work 
on specific plans . 

Some districts^ihave' been able to release teach- 
ers for in-servic-e on a compensated basis by hir- 
ing substitutes while they attend meetings. In 
some cases CETA funds h^ve been used. Another 
funding method is for seed money to be supplied by 
the Intermediate School District and matched by 
the LEA, Under such an arrangement, teachers will- 
ing to make a firm commitment may be able to ob- 
tain a mini-grant from the LEA or the CEPD for 
released workshop time or purchase of materials.^- - 

* 

since contractual obli^gations usually require 
teachers to be in the building from 15 to 45 min- 
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utea after school closes^ it may be possible to 
use some of this time for in-service. If staff 
meeting time is not fully utilized to the extent 
provided for in the cpntract ^ the contracted time 
might be partly devoted to Career Education in- 
service. 



Credit 
courses 



When Career Education in-service is presented 
by university personnel on a credit basis^ teach- 
ers may be willing to pay fees to attend and uni- 
versities^ in return^ may offer additional local 
services. 



Sharing 

released 

time 



Among releas 
shared by Caree 
school' s record 
days * Half day 
ing time becaus 
witK a day 'of s 
to contribute a 
exchange for a 
. of these cases 
lie understandi 
time * 



ed time periods which might be 
r Education in-service- are the 

day and parent-teacher conference 
s are another practical way of gain- 
e the schools can still be credited 
chool. Teachers might be willing 

half flay of uncompensated time in 
half daiy of released time, in all 
it is important to obtain good pub- 
ng of the reason for the released 



DEVELOP 

DELIVERY 

MECHANISM 



On * the regional level the CEPD coordinator will 
probably be responsible for developing the organi- 
zation for in-service workshops^ either for the 
total CEPD or for combinations of districts that 
are adjacent to eacl) other or similar in needs. 
On the local levels the Career Education adminis- 
trator or other responsible person would proceed 
in a similar manner^ calling on the CEPD coordina- 
tor as needed for advice and assistance* 



Common 

in-service 

calendar 



PlaQS for joint in-service efforts could be im- 
plemented more easily if districts had a common 
calendar of in*"Service dates . Encouragement for 
developing a coordinated in-service" calendar could 
come from the CEPD coordinator^ with support from 
the ISD superintendent and board* Such a project 
might be given a high priority for implementation 
as Career Education proceeds. 



Timing 



Further assistance in the complicated project 
of planning joint in-service could come from con-' 
suiting and working with any existing in-service 
or curriculum committees as plans are developed. 

Timing for in-service meetings will depend on 
the method to be used for obtaining released time 
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for participants - Assuming that the districts in- 
volved had agreed to use a series of half days for 
the workshops, the teachers might be released on a 
grade level basis- The number of grades to bp com' 
bined would depend on the size of the district and 
the percentage of representation. However, one 
half day, for example, might be planned for repre- 
sentation of lower elementary grades, another for 
upper elementary, one for middle school and anoth- 
er for high school- 



I?uttding 



Later follow-up meetings might be scheduled, at 
least in individual districts, for after school 
time, either during time periods when teachers are 
compensated according to contracts or. on time vol" 
untoerod by participants or a combination of both. 

Funding sources for regional meetings might be 
the ISD^ the combined school districts, a combina- 
tion o^'^ese , or whatever other resources might 
be available. 



Staffing 



-staffing resources, as m^t^ntioned earlier, could 
include Michigan Department of Education consult- 
ants, the university consortium, the CEPD coordi** 
nator or assistants, and experienced LEA personnel. 
The team appro^^ch, or a combination of leaders from 
these groups, has been an effective method of work- 
ing with in'^service on a continuing basis. 



As soon as the purpose 
dates of meetings are set, 
shop chairman or other res 
contact potential consul ta 
possible services - Choice 
not be limited only to the 
even the nearest CEPD. If 
by. one institution don ' t s 
^ppal needs, in-service pi 
uact other places and othe 
to the CEPD coordinator in 
ners mjLght wish to invite 
regions to assist as consu 



of the workshop and the 
the coordinator, work- 
ponsible person should 
nts and negotiate for 
of resource people need 
nearest university or 
the services proposed 
eem to be adequate for 
anners might well con-* 
r people. In addition 

the local region, plan- 
personnel from other 
Itants. 



The major purpose of the workshop can best be 
determined by making an actual survey of partici- 
pants* needs- These will probably vary among dis- 
tricts at any given time because of the differences 
^in levels of planning and implementation, but re** 
suits of a -survey form should help determine what 
goal or goals woljld serve the majority. 
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The CEPD coordinator or planning committee might 
send a questionnaire to local districts or the LEA 
coordinator might send it to local school build^ 
ings requesting some of the following information; 

What would you like to see included in the course 
or workshop? 

(Check list of topics: ) 



1. 


Awareness, understanding and receptivity to 




Career Education. 


2. 


Developing goals * 


3. 


Career Education activities to be used in the 




Classroom* 


4. 


Infusing Career Development into existing 




curriculum* 


5. 


Infusing Career Development into the guidance 




program. 


6. 


Cooperation with the Community* 




Resources* 


8. 


Others 



Number of people interested 



Preferred time and day 
Location 



The questionnaire might also offer the possi- 
bility of taking the course for university credit* 
A tabulation of replies would provide the informa- 
tion necessary for planning course content and, in 
' addition, give some indication of interest for 
future workshops * 



A series of workshops planned as comprehensive 
in-service for Career Education migKt cover twp 
levels; awareness and skill development* The 
first would probably concentrate on use of various 
materials to help clarify, definitions, promote 
greater awareness and increase understanding* In 
addition to a possible half day of in-service, a 
question and answer service might be made avail-* 
able and participants could be given an opportu- 
nity 'for continuous communica-tion with Career Edu-- 
cation leaders who could assist them* 
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In a month's timeV^or less a n^orkshop for skill 
development would be beneficial, with a possible 
three consecutive days spent on Career Education 
infusion or curriculum planning. This too should 
be followed by periodic additional workshop days. 

The following agenda is ^the outline of a sug- 
gested workshop for basic Career Education aware- 
ness as presented earlier this year. 

I. Introduction to Career Education 

A. Definition 

B. Michigan Model 

C. Public Act 97 ' 

(Conducted by repres<?ntatives of the Michigan 
Career Education Consortium of teacher education 
institutions . ) 

Polder of informational materials distributed . 

(30 minutes) 

* II. Film; Work Is Child's Play -r, applying Career 

Education to the classroom. (This is an appro- 
priate film which has been found to be useful; 
however, it is not completely consistent with 
the Michigan model of Career Education, contain- 
ing a few minor variations.)* 

17 ( 30 ^mi-nutes) 

III. Next steps - Where do we want to go from here? 
Discussing establishment of a Steering Commit- 
tee and its possible tasks. (A presentation by 
Career Education leadership in the loca.1 schools 
or the CEPD) 

(30 minutes) 

The following program is an example of a CEPD- - 
sponsored meeting planned to provide inspiration 
and stimulus for greater commitment to Career Edu- 
cation, Letters were sent to each local district 
inviting them to send five or six people to h^ar a 
dynamic, nationally known spokesman for Careei;^ Edu* 
cation. It was suggested that participants repre- 
sent all levels, including board, administration, 
teachers and counselors and that they be people who 
had not yet committed themselves to Career Education. 



* Available Centron Educational pjulms 

1621 W. 9th Street, Lawrence, Kansas 66044 
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WELCOME 



Career Education director 
of host district 



Potential 
resources 
for workshops 



"CAREER EDUCATION fj 
WHAT IS IT AND WHJT?" 

CAREER EDUCATION 
IN THE CEPD 




Slides and presentation by 
nationally known speaker. 

Reports of Career Education , , 
activi^ties in schools of tho 
CEPD area presented by eleraoiftHiti 
ary# middle and high schools , ;j 
teachers, a guidance direct^"(f 
and a superintendent. 

Listed following are films and tapes which deal ' 
with overall concepts of Career Education*' such as 
might be shown to teachers, parents, business and 
labor groups and civic organizations to help them 
develop a basic understanding, in broad outline, of 
the Ji^ture of Career Education. 



Texas Career Education Film 
30 min., 16 mm., color, sound 
For in forma ti-on contact; 
Mr. Ray Barber . . 

Director, DORD 
Texas Education Agency 
201 Past 11th Street 

Austin, Texas. 78701 (512)47 5-4641 

USOE Career Education Film (Olympus Research Co. ) 
For information contact; 
The National Audiovisual Center 
Ordering Section 
Washington, D. C. 20409 

"Career Education" 
27 mih., 16 mm.# color* sound 
Purchase price; $85.75 

Rental fee; ^d2.50 (can be applied to purchase price) 

^•Career Education* Steps to Implementation*' 
159 color 2x2 slides aVid audio tape reel 
Purchase price; $25 

"Career Education; Steps to Implementation" 
Filrastrip tape combination with 159 frame 35 mm. 

filmstrip> cQlor# tape reel 
Price; $10 
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Georgia Career EdgcatioH Film 

30 min., 16 mm., color, sound 

For information contact; — 

Mr. Paul Scfott 

Research Coordinating Unit' 

State Department of Education , i 

302 State Office Building 

Atlanta, Georgia (404) 656-2429 

tTew Jersey Career Education Film 
"Choice Not Chance" 
25 min., 16 mm., color, sound 
For information contact: 
Mr, ilobert J. Phillips 
501 Lincoln Highway ^ 
iselin. New Jersey 08830 



(201)283-2820 



Ohio State University Career Education Film 

Center far Vocational and Technical Education 

••I want to Be. , , " 

13 min., 16 mm., color, sound 

For information contact; 

Mr, George, Barber ^ ' 

Ohio atate Univ., Dept, of Photography & Cinema 

156 West 19th Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 (614)422-5966 
Rent: ?8 for 3 days 
Purchase: $150 
Postage: ^ $1.32 " 

Pennsylvania Career Education Film 

"The Sum of All Parts" 

28 min., 16 mm., color, sound 

For information contact: 

Dr. Nile Coon , 

Chief, Division of Educational Media 
Pennsylvania Department o-f Educati^on 
P. 0. Box 911 , 

Harrisburg, Pehnsylvania 17126 

New York Career Education Film 

"SPICE: A Process in Career Education" 

18 mini, -16 mm., color, sound 

For information contact* 

Mr. Irwin A. Kahn 

State Project to Implement 

Career Education (SPICE)' 
236 West 26th Street, 

New York, N. Y. 10001 (212)2 38-7600 
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WORKING WITH THE MASS MEDIA 



INTRQPUGTION 

Who is 
rcsponsiblo? 



what arc 
the iggrcdi" 
ents? 



Before anyone makoa contact with the news *media 
about tho Career^ Education program, it io probably 
boot if it io clearly underotiDod which peroon io 
chiefly reoponeible for public relationo. Media 
relations seem to work best if the oatne person is 



within the school syotom or Career Education Plan^ 
ning District, In oome caoes this may be' the 
superintendent, who' is ultimately reoponoible ^for 
public relations in most districto,^ In a lar^o 
local diotrict or Intermediate School District the 
tesponeibility may bo delegated to an ^Eisiotant for 
public relations or perhaps to a Career Educat;.iQ^n 
coordinator, who would work through tho PR person. 
In a smaller diotrict tho Career Education coordina 
tor might have full responsibility for building 
community support through ■ public information . In 
a still smaller district, where the coordinator 
might have- other duties besides Career Education, 
the superintendent may handle public relations 
alone. 

Probably som6 o£ the most essential ingredi- 
ents of a good public relations program are fair- 
ness, honesty, perseverance and timing . (One of 
the most u§eful. tools is a good sized calendar for 
keeping track of dates, ev^^nts and deadlines so as 
to coordinate releases to all mass medi'a.) 

Fairness wil/ dictate '^thafr^.all local news 
media are given an equal opportunity to cover Ca- 
reer Educatioa news. Honesty will help secure the 
trust and good will of media representatives. 
Timing wi^ll assure that news id; released in such 
a way that all media can use it at the sa^ne time — 
that a television station- that has no weekend news- 
cast, for example, doesn't miss a story because it 
was released over the weekend. Perseverance means 
that you will contJ.nue to send news releases to 
all media, no matter how infrequently they may be ^ . 
uspd. There is no way of predicting when or how 
the information you keep feeding a radio station, 
for example, may lead tQ questions for a feature 
program or a personal interview- The background 
information contained in your constant flow of 




( 
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news releases will be valpabl^ in developing the 
media people's understanding ofe^your program. 

If you will think of newspapers, radio and 
television as local businesse.s interested in com- 
munity-affairs and dependent on 'community support, 
you will find them accessible and usually anxious^ 
to cooperate. It is important for you to remember 
that they have necessary limitatibrfs on what they 
can*offer, so you can suggest ideas but not demand 
trooperation , You can probably gain better support \ 
by basing your approach on community need and your/^ 
mutual interests in meeting that. need. The sug- 
gested approach is to emphasize you'r ability* and 
willingness ,to cooperate by providing information* 
and services. ^ ^ 

You can control the timing of the. news. to some 
extenb^ by the release date you put on every copy. 
However, it is seldom wise to call aAd ask why^ 
news was not used when received. If it happened 
oftfen, reporters or editors might see you and 
your program as a nuisance to be avoided. T^e 
more positive approach is to thank thera for their 
cooperation when an especially vgood iiews 3tory is' 
produced and^to wr3,tg a thank you letter which may 
be used as evidence of public service broadcasting. 

A good rule as given by a broadcasting station 
is: „"Keep us informed of what you^are doing, ^ 
where yo\a are doing it and who is ihX?olvec3, Don/t 
you judge the news. Let us be the judge." ^j/^ 

These general principles will 'apply most 
media outlets. With that in mind> you can 
find more detailed suggestions for the various 
me^3ia in the following sections^ 

Newspapers in most ^comraunities are vitally in- 
terested in whatever affects' the liv'es of th6 citl- 
v^end. Within the limitations of time and space 
and its own integrity an4 editorial policy/ t^e 
^ress will usually be cooperative with apy agency 
that has an ^important story to tell and demonstrated 
a willingness* to* be helpful. Securing and keeping 
the good will of the' press requires strict adher- 
eace to certain principles of courtesy, fair play 
and common sense in your dealings with press as 

?with all media personnel. Some ^eminde^SL^of meth- 
ods that work best will be suggested here* 
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A^su^ping that one staff member^ has been desig- . 
nated to handle mass media relations for thfe Ca— 
reer Educatiorj program, prefes relations will-prob- 
ably operate ^most smoothly A f this individual is , 
involved to some extent with any aad all contacts 
with the press- In a large system it may be a 
staff memT:)er assigned to school piatolic relations I 
In a small system it may be the superintendent. 
The person wTio ha^s the trust and good will* of the 
' rjews media can operate most -effectively if his or 
her routine and policies in deal-ing^with the media 
are allowed to continue and not be ^undercut by in- 
dependent actions which violate this rcSutirie or by 
spur-of-the-mcJment or ill-considered statements is- 
sued by other individuals. In most ■ districts the^ 
superintendent of schools is ba^ifially responsible 
for public relcitions, and he or she or whoever has 
been designated to handle the responsibility should 
usually Ije consulted before nev^^s is released or the 
news media are called in. ^ 

If the Career Education coordinator has been 
given the responsibility for creating a public under 
standihg about' Career Education in the community, 
■he br she may be* ready to make an initial press 
contact to explaxn what is happening and ofter-help^ 
in interpreting it to the public. This contact 
might begin with a personal letter to the newspaper 
,editol:, referring^) the new program and stating 
that the editor wiK. be contacted by telephone to 
request an interview at a convenient time. 

Because editors are extremely busy people, 
operating under the pressure of daily deadlines, 
it is inadvisable to walk in unannounced and re- 
quest an interview." However, by calling *in ad- 
vance, you can ask for the most convenient time to 
meet with the editor an^/or whatever staff member 
he would like to inVolve in the discussions, you 
raay wis,h to invite •the school superintendent and 
a board member or the "chairman of a citizens' com-- 
mittee to accompany you. The prestige of these 
individuals' positions may lend importance to the 
subject in the eyes of the editor, although he will 
^probably be most interested -in hearing from whatever 
person'^can best explain the program and its impor- " 
tance in concise, simple terms. Your 'letter should 
include these 'people in the requested interview. 

When you rrieet the editor at the appointed time, 
you will need to be prepared to state the essentials 
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o£ the proposed Career Education planning or pro- 
graming activities and relate the, history of what 
has happened so far. The presentation should be 
brief, however, and end with an offer to give all 
possible assistance in providing information about 
the program. He may at this t ime tell you what 
types of news his paper would be interested in ob- 
taining, whom you will worJt with and other details 
of suggested opera^iions . As a result, at this 
point you should know what reporter or editor to 
contact, what deadlines must be met and .what types 
of news stories will be met with the most enthusiasm. 



\ 



. wojclcing with 



Your contacts with editors may well concern 
neighborhood or small town weekly newspapers as 
well as the major dailies. These may be the only^ 
papers which many res id en ts r^ead . In many cases 
you can use the same news release for all papers ; 
in other cases you may wish^o write a different 
lead, or opening, to give the story a local angle, 

It is always important to put^a release date 
on each news release about the schooTs . As much 
as possible the date should be timed so as to 
give weekly papers the same opportunity to print 
fresh news as the dailies, radio or television. 



Writirig n^m 



You can easily fiod instructions for writing 
news and most everyone has* probably hearc| of the 
five W*s, "who, what, 'whan, where and why." How- 
ever, the simplest way to construct a news story 
is , to decide what the major points of information 
are and arrange them from the most important to 
the least important. The opening paragraph will 
be the **leaa",** which summarizes the most important 
in forma t ion in one or two sentences . The" succeed- 
ing paragraph? will expand on the facts in descend-, 
ing order of importance. Paragraphs should be kept 
shorter than you usually write for informational ^ 
repoi^tl^ ' 

» * 

All material must deal with facts, not opinions. 
Unless su<:h opinions are given as quotations from 
a person who is named . 
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RADICT AND TELEVISION 



Some points 
tp keep 
in mind 



Contacting 
the station 



Publp-c 
service 

announcements 



While many of the suggestion's' for working with 
the news media apply tb radio and television as 
well as to the press, there are other factors to 
note because of the specialized needs of the media * 

All news releases about your activities should 
be sent to all radio *and television news depart- 
ments just as they are sent to newspapers, plan 
your release date and time so that^^all media have 
an equal opportunity to use the news. 

Learn the deadlines of the radio and TV stations 
and mail releases early enbugh to meet them^ 

Give your local station as much adi/ance notice 
as possible about events which they^ay cover. 
Their" schedules *^re planned many days in advance. 

Notify the station immediately of any change in 
time or place. 

If confer^hces are to be covered*' allow 30 to 
45 minutes in advance for TV cameras and recording - 
equirpment to be set up,y 

When you are ready to begin a public relations 
program for .your Career Education activities, you 
may wish to make your first radio or television 
contact .by a letter to the station executive. ^ . 
On a follow-up cail you can request an appoint- 
ment for an interview with him or whomever he 
might designate^ 

When you meet with the station personnel** it 
would be well to be pr'epared to interpret the Ca- 
reer Education concept in brief terms, and to tell 
them what you can offer in terms of community in-, 
terest and how they can serve the schools and the 
public. If you hav^ a specific objective at the 
time of the contact* such as the need to interest 
citizens in committee work or interpretation of a 
community survey, it may be easier to obtain a 
positive commitment. 

Because radio and television stations are 
licensed to operate "in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity*" they will always have 
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small bits of time for non*-profit community 
announcements that' serve the public interest* 
However, they are responsible for distributing 
this seVvice, and it is one that you can request, 
but not afe(|nand* Stations are usually very coopera- 
tive about using spot announcements from non-profit 
sources. You can return Jthe courto^sy by sending 
thank-you letters which may be used as evidence of 
their servipe* 

Spots are brief, forceful, messages aimed at 
putting across a specific idea. They may be from 
10 to 60 seconds in length, but usually 20- or 
30 -second spots are preferred . A one-minute 
spot should not b^ longer than 125 words; a 20- 
second spot, 50 words, and a 10-second spot, 20 
words- For television, with visuals or scenes, 
you would use less words. When preparing spots, 
type each one do,uble or triple spaced on a separ- 
ate sheet of paper * \^ 

An example of a Career Education spot used by an 
Upper Michigan CEPD is as follows;^ 

i 

THERE'S A NEW TERM IN EDUCATION TODAY — 

CAREER EDUCATION. SOME PEOPLE THINK IT'S 

ANOTHER TERM FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; AND 

EVEN THOUGH A GOOD VOCATIONAL PROGRAM IS 
i' 

A PART OF JT, IT'S MUCH MORE THAN THAT, 

. -t ^ ' ^ . 

IT BEGINS IN TflE EARLY SCHOOL YEARS AND " ; 

BRINGS THE WORLD INTO piE CLASSROOM.- IT 

MAKES' YOUNG PEOPLE AWARE OF THEMSELVES AND 

THE CHOICES WHICH THEY WILL HAVE, tT HELPS ■ 

THEM TO ^UNDERSTAND WHY THEY'RE IN SCHOOL 

AND GIVES THEM A REASON FOR LEARNING. 

CAREER EDUCATION — EDUCATION FOR LIVING 

AND WORKING IN TOMORROW'S WORLD. 
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^ News announcements of community events are 
another source of putting Career Education before^ , 
radio listeners, A short announcement giving the 
time, place and purpose of every public meeting 
on Career Education could be given to programs 
such as "Community Calendar" or whatever such 
services are called. It is advisable to send 
such items to all radjLo stations in your vicinity 
if you use them for aQy, 

It is important for yoi^ to know or find out 
what types of programing are available in your 
area, so that you can plan your awareness program 
to makfe the best use of opportunities. 

A new subject can often be brought to the' 
attention of many people by arranging for the 
interviewing of a staff member or committee 
chairman o.n a ^popular radio or TV talk show. 

After you have arranged for the interview, it 
would be helpful to send background information 
on Career Education in your district anca facts 
about the person to be interviewed. You may 
also be asked to provide some suggested questions. 
As the person interviewed, it is more important 
for you to talk about what Career Education means 
to .an individual, a group or a community than to 
quote generalities or statistics. 

r 

As an example of utilizing such talk shows, 
the following is a list of programs in which one 
CEPD participated in recent months; 

Career Education - topic of "Perceptions," week^ly 
contemporary issues series on National Public 
Radio Station WMUK, 

Career Education - topic of "The People's Business*" 
weekly community access series of Channel 35 ^ 
Public Television, Grand Valley state Colleges, 

Career Education - topic of "Close-Up," CATV Station 
KVCC, weekly community access series. 

Vocational and Career Education - topics of '*Educa- 
tion Unlimited,** bi-weekly series on Tri-City 
CATV. 1 

Career Education - feature of weekly segment on 
"Eye on Wyoming," General Electric CATV. 
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Many radio and TV stations have regular programs 
of editoria,! comment. You may be able to, .suggest- 
topics concerning Career Education which could 
form the basis for positive editorials. 

Public television stations provide an audience 
of informed, opinion-making individuals . I f 
public television is available in your vicinity, 
it wo6ld be good to establisn contact and make 
use of their programing to -increase awareness and 
understanding of Careejr Education. 
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FOREWORD 



This handbook i-a designed to be an 
introduction to a larger collection^ of 
materials on Career Education which are 
available through the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education. For districtsjath^ich 
have not yet developed their plans tot 
Career Education^ as well as for those 
that are already immersed in initial 
planning or experimental implementation # 
this handbook is offered as a **dO"it" 
yourself* suggestion book. It is 
planned as a practical guide to finding 
your own answers to the needs of your 
district — to presen^t some possible ways 
of going ^bout an undertaking that is 
immense in sc6pe# -but as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan 
districts demands. 
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ORGANISING FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



Having answered the questions; /Vre we ready? 
and Is our district aware of Career Education? you 
may now wish to consider, possible steps toward 
organizing your district for Career Education. 
This section will offer suggestions to help you 
analyze how ready youY district may be or what 
further steps would advisable to develop aware- 
ness, understanding and receptivity. 



Developing a Comprehensive Career Education 
Plan in conformance with Public Act 97 is a large 
task for any district. Developing a plan which 
will work and receive the support of staff, stu- 
dents and community is even more demanding. 

If people of the community are to suppbrt Career 
Education, they need to know ^^5sat it's about and 
they need to be involved in planning it. 

A good organization will al^o help in the setting 
and keeping of timetables, in the delegation of 
responsibility, the sharing of work, and the bene-- 
fits to be derived from group discussions and the 
thinking of numbers of people. The following pages 
pffer sugge)3tions for possible ways of setting up 
an organization for developing Career Education. 
None o^ these are mandates, but are instead an 
attempt to provide options ^or LEA*8^, ISD's and 
CEPD's as they contemplate their organization for 
Career Education. 



PART I - LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 

\ 

Suggestions for organizing* procedures must 
necessarily vary from one district to another 
depending ^on the present status or awareness of 
Career^ducation in the district. Assuming that 
the que^ion in the paragraph headings is addressed 
to the soj^er j-ntendent of schools, the reply might 
fall somewhere in the follo^^ing continuum between 
total lack df knowledge of Career Education and 
complete understanding and acceptance. 

V 
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WHERE IS YOUR DISTRICT 
NOW? 



WHERE DO YOU START? 



NO KNOWLEDGE 



Adnoinistrators awa^^e of 
Pui(lic Act 97 require- 
ftients, bqt^ little know- 
ledge among staff abdut 
what "Career Education" 
means in Michigan 



Some knowledge of Career 
Education .philosophy, but 
undiBcided as to support. 



V 



Go to ^c'S^p^urce people — 
regional cbQrdinatoi;s, 
State Department of Ed- 
ucation or Uliversdty 
Consortium cpnsultants, 
etc, for assistance * 
Bring them to board of 
edu5?ation for instruc- 
tional meetings. 

Send^ for materials to 
study (see Sec. VII) , 

Hold in-service lyorkshop. 
on basic Career ^Edpcation 
understanding (sample 
agenda- in Section II). 

Read Section* II on Crea- 
ting Awareness and Recep- 
tivity . 

Secure board approval to 
organize for Career Edu- 
cation planning. 

Begin organization. 



Discuss Career Education 
planning needs with board 
of education . 

\ 

Hold in-service workshop 
to review Carreer Educa- 
tion information. ' 

Identify experienced and 
interested staff tnetnbers 
and staff opinion leaders . 

Collect resource materials 

Set up organization for 
planning, making use of 
interested staff. 
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WHERE IS YOUR DISTRICT 

" NOW? 



WHERE 'DO YOU START? 



Aware' of Career Education 
aS^d ready to explore 
fW^her and write plan, ^ 



Strongly supportive, with 
some previous jejKperience, 
at least with otfcupatiortal 
aspects^ ' ^ ^ ' 



Experienced in nearly all- 
phases of Career Education 
implementation and already 
organized for planning. 



COMPLETE 

UNDERSTANDING 

AND 

•ACCEPTANCE 



Cfbtain boarcjf support for 
organisation and planning. 

Collect resource materials 

Begin organization. 



Hold workshop to review 
and evaluate previous ex-^ 
perienc^ and to ejSplain 
new concepts of Cateer 
Development as' the^differ 
from occupational i\forma* 
tion only. ^ ' . 

Begin organization. 



Revi^^w 'and evaluate pres- 
ent program and organiza- 
tion. 

With participation of 
present organization mem** 
Bers, make any changes, or 
additions necessary to 
expedite writing of com-- 
prehensiv^ plan. 
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FIRST 

STEP 

IN 

ORGANIZING 

The stiperinten- 
dent * s tasks 

Seeks board 
endorsement* 



Appo intment o f 
coordinator 



Other major 
tasks 



As the. administrator responsible throUgh the, 
board of education to the people of the district, 
the superintendent would be the official instiga- 
tor of any organization to plan or implement Career 
Education. He will seek board endorsement for the ' 
undertaking* supplying whatever background informa- 
tion is necessary for their full understanding and 
approval. The superintendent's efforts ^would be 
supported by the Career Education Planning District 
coordinator* who would be coordinating many organiz- 
ing and planning activities related to Career Edu- 
cation within the CEPD. ^ 

Unlessvhe or' she intends to assume d^re^pt super-- 
^vi'feion ofijCareeE* Education planning the superiijten- 
^dent will ^probably appoint or employ a staff member 
to act as coordiAa^ior for Career Education. The 
coordinator might ^function best' in a staff rela- 
, tionship to other administrators, ^ince he or she I 
would be dealing with all school programs and 
would not be identified with a single existing 
department. In this case* he -or she would report 
directly to the superintendent, but would not have 
line ^responsibility for other than his or her own 
office staff, if any. Furjther qualifications will 
be listed in ^ following section. 

Other desirable activities on the part of the 
superintendent would be to: 

Obtain a commitment for/the tiine of the coordi- 
nator and other professional &^taff to be, ex- 
pended on Career Education planning. 

Establish a line item in the annual budget for 
Career Education expenses. 



Assist with and forward requests for Career 
Education funds to' source^ outside the district, 

Assist cQprdinator jlu approaching--staf f members 
and community leaders to serve on committees. 

Monitor the progress of the prpgram. ^ 

Encourage sta^f support. 

Keep board informed^ 

nitiate or approve public relations activities, 



/ 
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WHAT THE SUPERINTENDENT DOES 



With Career Education N 
Coordinator 



Appoints Career Education 
coord iriator. 




Bttdgets for Career Educati^, 



Looks for outside funding 
help, / ^ 

Help^^ontact staff and 
cnunity people for committees. 

Approves proposed committee 
organization , 




Initiates or approves 
.public relations activities 
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Attends initial meeting of 
committees, ^ - - 

Monitors progress of plan- 
ning program. 

Encourages staff sujiport 



With the 
Board of Education 



Informs board about Public 
Act 97 and its significance 
for the school district. 

Obtains endorsement for 
organizing activities 

Invites member participation^ 

Obtains commitment for staff 
time On Career Education 
planning. 



Keeps board informed. 



QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR ^ . 
L.E.A. ^ 
COORDINATOR 



Whether the Career Education Coordinator is ap- 
pointed to a full-time Career Education position or 
assigned to Career Education in addition to other 
duties, he or ^he should be a person who has the 
respect of the staff. A background of course work 
in durric&lum coordination, Career Development and 
Career Preparation would be Tyvg^^ydesirable, as well 
as leadership experience in in-service education. 
Since the development of a Career Education program 
brings a, new approach to the school curriculum, an 
effective coordinator might need such characteris- 
tics as inventiveness, imagination, flexibility, 
tact, perseverance, patience, fortitude .and integ- 
rity. Any traits which^ would promote good relations 
with others would tend to improve the chances for a 
successful program. 



DUTIES 

OF* 

THE 

COORDINATOR 



7*he responsibilities of the Career Education 
coordinator would be many and varied, but some of 
the major duties, in addition to any former respon- 
sibilities, might include the following: 

aj Providing leadership for implementing Career 
Education ^by working with teachers and counsel- 
ors to establish understanding and support. 

b) Organizing in-service workshops on Career 
Education. 

c) ©oJLl^cting and distributing resource materials. 

d) Organizing and chairing a Steering Committee. 



e) Developing good communications with the community 



f) Identifying and procuring access to community re^ 
soprces . 



g) Organizing, guiding and encouraging an advisory 
committee, providing all supportive services. 

h) overseeing the operation and details of any 
projects such as a goals setting process that 
may be undertaken. 

i) Providing current progress reports to the board' 
of education, either through the super.intendent, 
or advisory committee chairman, or personally, 
i£. delegate^ this responsibility. i 
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OOORDZmTOR' S 

Fntst 



smiucjf9 

OONMimB 




]) Preparing Career Education budget to recom- 
mend to super itiltendent . 

k) Evaluating and updating programs. 

1) Pinal development and submission of the Career 
Education Plan* * 

When a Career Education coordinator or another 
administrator with similar duties has been appointed, 
he or she will need to assess the status of Career 
Education knowledge and support throughout the 
school system and make plans accordingly* The 
awareness projects that might have been required 
may have been started before he or she assumes 
responsibility. in this case , administrators and 
^staff members should have ^it^ least some understand- "^^V? 
ing of what Career Education is and why it is im- 
portant. If not, his or her*first task may be the 
organizing of meetings or workshops to increase 
understanding of the new program. 

This task Y^ll easier if the coordinator has 
the support oi an official committee* As sc^n as 
interested teachers, counselors and principal S:pan 
be identified, it is refcommended that a Steering 
Committee be organized. 



The organization of a Career Education Steering 
Committee will be an initiation of action and a 
symbol of status for the program. Active, inter- 
ested members can bring the thinking of all seg- 
ments of the school system, report to their peers 
on progress and problems, and demonstrate support 
by implementing Career Education in their schools 
or classrooms . 

Local conditions may determine whether the com- 
mittee should> be organized by appointment, by 
seeking volunteers, or by some othet method. The 
coordinator and superintendent should be aware of 
which staff members have the greatest^xperience, 
training and/or interest in Career Education and 
should attempt to include them on the committee. 

Some Steering Committees are composed entirely 
of professional staff, and others sometimes include 
board members, students and parents. The latter 
make-up may be used in some cases because the pro- 
gram is just getting started and has not involved 
a citizens' advisbry group. Participation of board 
members in the early stages can provide valuable 
support. 
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Sonv© educators suggest including a broad repre- . 
■ sentation of all grade levels* including teachers, 
counselors* administrators* and if possible* support 
persona such as an audio^visual specialist. In 
larger systems it may be useful to organize sub- 
committees for the elementary* middle school and 
high school levels/ As stated earlier* the Career 
Education coordinator would probably serve as chair- 
man, prepare agendas and distribute minutes - 

Responsibi- In most cases, the chief responsibility of the 

lities of Steering Committee is to work with the Career Edu- 

Steering cation coordinator in developing a Career Education 

Committee ' Plan for the district, implementing the plan and 

evaluating the program. 

Its initial responsibilities might, include some 
of the following: 

1- Become informed about the meaning* of Career 
Education in Michigan and the implications of 
Public Act 97. 

2. Study various ways ^of initiating action to 
develop a Career Education plan. / 

3- fhfornrt Citizens' Advisory Committee about 

various alternatives and makq rel^ommendation 
aa to choice. Provide supporting data for 
method recommended. ^ 

4. Study comments and recommendamons of Citizens' 
Advisory Qommtttee and reccMnmend decisions to 
coordinator . 

5- Inform staff pjersonnel concerning Career Edu- 
cation planning activities. 

6. Support and assist Career Education coorjdinator 
in providing in-service for staff, 

7, Work thlrough subcommittees and with Advisory 
^ Committee volunteers to carrjT out initial 

phases. 
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Sow Should it 



/ 

To a$sure the support and input of community 
leaders* parents and the interested public* dt is 
usually important to organize a Citizens' Advisory 
Committee for Career Education. Following are some 
suggested criteria for recruiting and using such A 
committee. 

The committee should; 

1. Be drawn from all segments of the community., 

2. * Consist at the start only of interested people. 

3. Have a broad distribution of age. 

4. Include knowledgeable people* experienced in 
. Career Education. ^ 

5. ^ Be small enough to make decisions* large enough 

to divide into sub-groups. 

6. ,Have a member of the Committee elected as 
advisory group leader. 

7* Keep the board of education informed at outset* 

8* Keep broad representation of levels in all sub- 
groups • 

9, Make use of existing groups when possible- 



Care should probably bo taken to see that school 
staff representation doesn ' t outnumber community 
membership* since that might tend to inhibit active 
participation by the ft^-professianals . At the 
same time* including staff members who are part 
of the Steering Committee will facilitate communi- 
cations between the advisory g^oup (Citizens * 
Advisory Committee) and the action group (Steering 
Committee) - The Career Educatiiin^ coordinator* of 
course, should attend both meetings. 

It is sometimes a good po^-icy to use repre- 
sentatives from existing grodps for the Advisory 
Committee wherever practicable. Such groups might 
include vocational or individual program advisory 
groups, PTA*s* citizens* advisory committees and 
various t^ervice groups or community organizations. 
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What docs Some suggested tasks for the Citizens' Advisory 

the Advisory ^ X^ommittee are the following: 
Committee do? 

1. Decide when to meet* where and how often. 

'^jS^'^V 2. Become aware of what Career Education io. 

3 . De f ine par ticipants ' roles and responsibilities . 

4,, Examine resource materials and make recommenda- 
tions . 

5. Identify community resources for Career Educa- 
tion and help make them accessible* 

6. Promote Career Education workshops in accordance 
with teachers ' and students ' needs . 

7. Recommend evaluation considerations to measure 
how much Career Education has been implemented 
and how well needs are being met. 

8. Recommend continuing program in terms of general 
goals. 

9. Serve on volunteer subcommittees to carry out 
neqded projects sauch as a goals settiag process, 

10, Suggest and help recruit additional members for 
subcommittees or task forces . 

11, Report opinion^ and recommendations to Steering 
Committee , 

A useful manual on advisory Qommittees is A 
Guide for the Effective Utilization of Advisory 
Committees ^ designed for Vocational Education com** 
mittees and prepared for the Vocational and Techn^i- 
cal Education Service of the Michigan- Department of 
Education. 

On the following pages are two sample organiza- 
tions for LEA ' s showing the posa^ible r^^lationships 
of the coordin^^tQ^c, Steering Committee and Advisory 
Committees . These&xamples were drawn from actual 
situations* one from a small district and another 
from a large district. They are provided only as 
options for LEA consideration* 
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SAMPLE L.E.A. ORGANIZATION FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



~5 



BOARD OP EDUCATION 



SUPERINTENDENT 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 



CAREER EDUCATION COORDINATOR 



STEERING COMMITTEE 

Elcm. toachor 
Mid* Sch - tcachor 
H. S * teacher 
Voc* Ed . toacher 
Counflclor 
Elom. principal 
Mid* Sch* principal 
H*S* principal 
Contin* Ed* Dir- 
Elem* Curr * Coord . 
Sec* Curr * Coord* 



CITIZENS* ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Rcprcson tat ion from; 

■ 

Parents 

Business 

Labor 

The arts 

Newa mcd ia 

Board of Education 

Community Schools 

Prof CSS ions 

Government & Community agoncios 

The Clergy 

Students 

roach^;;;j^^ ( f rom Steering Com*) 
Administrators (Steering Com*) 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
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SAMPLE L.E.A. ORGANIZATION FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 



SUPERINTENDENT 



ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 



CAREER EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 



SYSTEM-WIDE 
CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 



STEERING COMMITTEE 

6 Building representatives* 

1 Administrator 

1 Curric, Ccs^m. Rep< 

1 Student - at large 

1 Vocational Ed. teacher 

* Enlarge as needed 



CAREER EDUCATION ADVISOR^ 
GROUP 

Representation f roms 
Parents 

Business \ 
Labor 
The arts 
News media 
Board of Education 
Community schools » 
PriQfessionS - , 

Gowrnment & Community agencies 
The Clergy * ^ 

Students 

Teachers (from Steering Com.) 
Administrators (Steerring Com.) 



CAREER EDUCATION 3U1lDING COMMITTEES 



Elem, 




Elem. 




Elem. 




Elem. 




Jr, High 



















Sr. High 
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ADDITIONAL 

COMMUNITY 

ORiSANIZATION 



NEXT STEPS 



The organization of a Career Education Action 
Council is proposed by the Michigan State Chamber 
of Commerce in its brochure Partnership in Career 
Education.. Its proposed council would have a full- 
time executive director and would include repre- 
sentation from business, industry, labor, govern- 
ment, public and education. It would operate a 
Clearinghouse of Community Resources and organize 
its activities into three categories; Instruction, 
Counseling and Management Services. 

As an organizational pattern for both the LEA 
and the CEPD is identified or as one is emerging, 
more extensive awareness activities can be planned 
and implemented. As the level of awareness and 
.organization rises, a planning effort can be' de- 
veloped. Section IV of this Handbook is intended 
to assist in the planning process. 



/ 
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ORGANIZING 

THE 

CEPD 

Differences in 
CEPD make-up 



PART II - CAREER EDUCATI^ 'PLANNING DISTRICTS 

Career Education Planning Districts (CEPH's) ' 
may vary in readiness as much as individual dis^ 
trictSi and the same approximations of awarervess 
and receptivity that were used to describe the 
LEA*s might apply. CEPD's also differ in -their 
relationship to Intermediate School Districts^ be- 
ing comprised of the same or nearly the. same areas 
in some cases and including two or more iSD'^s or 
crossing district lipes in others. (See map oh 
next page.) Some CEPD's have a staff of several 
persons assigned to Career Education. Others h^ve 
only one. The following pages offer suggestions 
for possible ways of organizing a CEPD for.Career 
Education. None of these are mandated; thay are^ 
instead^ intended to point out some options to con 
sider as CEPD's are organized or reorganized. 



WHO 



CEPD 

Coordinator 



In the Career Education Planning Distriot^the 
person chiefly responsible for organizTing is the 
Career Education coorjainator . In most districts, 
he or sine has been the coordinator for Vocational 
Education and will be ^Reorganizing the planning 
district council to serve in an advisory capacity 
for Career Education. 

It is most likely that a transition period will 
ensue in order to ^avoid placing unusual demands 
on individuals and institutions^ As personnel 
choices and other resources decisions are* contem- 
plated^ decision-makers may wis^i to consider a* 
transition plan. 

.In some cases the iOrganization will be a single 
council supported by a single Career Education Co- 
ordinator who will assume responsibility for all ^ 
functions ^ This is not recommended^ however ^ 
The job of promoting/ assisting and coordinating 
Career Education programing^ including the former 
Vocational Education functions^ has become so 
large^ it is more than a single individual could 
be expected to handle effectively. The^efore^ it 
may be necessary to organize subcommittees of the 
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council and to appoint additional etaf^ personnel. 
A suggested plan for such an organization will be 
given later. 



THE 

ROLE 

OF 

CEPD 

COORDINATOR 



The Career Education coordinator assigned to 
each CEPD will coordinate Career Educatioh planning 
and programitkg. This may include a responsibility' 
for all educational areas it^here ts no oth^r^ 
person already assigned to it, .The coordinator 
may have staff to employ, an office to set up, 
correspondence' to^ write, meetings to attend, apd ' 
contacts with universities in the Career Educa^ 
tion Consortium, with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and above all, with school districts within 
the CEPD. Essentially, he or she must play a 
change agent's role. 

Experienced coordinators have sugge^sted the fol- 
lowing as some of the important Career Education 
responsibilities in this administrator's role: 



ESSENTI^AL 



PES IRABLE 



To promotes 



To assist with; 



Awareness of Career Educa- 
tion 

Understanding^ of Carefer 

Education A concepts 
Implementation of Career 

Education- 
Planned change 
Processes for planning 
LEA level planning 
CEPD/ISD leyel planning 

Interpretation and use 

of Guidelines 
Development^ of LEA and 

ISD plans' 
Staff de;y^elopment plans 
Coordination of staf € 

development plans 

between districts 



Reporting of activities 
Business, commerQial, 

labor participation 
Communication between 

schools and community 
Curriculum development 

structure for Career 

Education . 
Pro^;en practices in 

implementation 

Organizational frame- 
work 

pissemination of re- 
source materials 

Implementation of staff 
development plans 

Identification of com- 
plementary Career Ed- 
ucation ^programs, 
awareness programs 
and other programs 
outside of schools 

Cooperation* between 
schools, business 
and labor 

Evaluation strategies 
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XSD Career Education 
plans 

Collecting, reviewing 
and approving of LEA 
plans 

int^ervice efforts be- 
tween district? 

Coinnvunications between 
State level and LEA 



Career information sys- 
tems -and manpower 
information 
^Curriculum development 
efforts 



OTHER POSSIBLE RESPONSIBILITIES; 



To promote knowledge of materials and use of 
resource people, and to assist with identifying^ 
people resources. ' 



Since the duties, as outlined for the^^CEPD coor- 
dinator are chiefly promotion, assistance and "CO" 
ordination, one of the most/ important traits for 
the coordinator is infeer|>e^sonal skills* Hd or 
she must be skillful not only , in working with, a 
variety of school districts and professional per- _ 
sonnel — districts which may have competitive re- 
lationships among themselves — but also in relating 
well to members of the community and representatives 
of professional, labor, business, religious, agri-- 
cultural^and social groups* 

The coordinator ^jshould have a thorough know- 
ledge of schools arid either have or be in the pro- 
cess of acquiring a firm grasp of Career Efduca- 
tion. ' ValuablA^auSalif ications would-be experience 
with in-service education and familiarity with eom- 
n|unity^ participation activij;ies*. 

Since the divei^sified duties of the position'^ 
may become more than a single administrator can 
efficiently handle, when more staff is needed the 
CEPD coordinator may be able to look to the CEPD 
fiscal agency (Intermediate School Districts, Gom- 
munity ccille^es) for assistance with pet^onnel* 
In this way, more specialized staff may become ^ 
practical to ^id in the diverse task of Career 
Education. - ^ 

The^^hief organizational res^o^^sibility for 
the CEPDi^coordinator is setting up the Career Ed- 
ucation P^Larining District Council, which will 
serve as his or her advisory body* Organization 
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and genital triake-up of this council i^s prescribed 
in ^PUl?lic Act 97, and in most cases the CEPD co- 
ordinator will be responsible for following through 
and instigating action. The grdup that is set up 
will have the re'sponsibility to develop annually a 
comprehensive, cohesive, and well-coordinated 
Career Education Plan, utilizing the Guidelines 
recommended by the State Board of Education. 



1. To serve as a forum for the educational agen- 
cies located in the CEPD on matters relating 
to Career Education. 

2. To "serve as a catalyst in bringing about co- 
operation among all agen6ies concerned with 
Career Education. 

3. To become and remain familiar with the Career 
Education needs and programs in the CEPD.. 

4. To encourage the implementation of needed Ca- 
reer Development and Caree^: Preparation (in- 
cluding, academic, ,j;ocational and other areas) 
activities.. , 

' " / . ■ 

5. ' To receive, review and recommend action on ^ 

Career Education prograbs, prpjects and acti- 
vities being proposed in the CEPD. 



6* To assist in seeking needed local, state and 
national actiofT to assure high quality Career 
Education i'Yi thV-CEPD.\ 

7. To assist educational agencies in public in*-, 
formation pi;ograms relating to Career Education, 

8. To assist the CEPD by creating special commit- 
tees as needed for the development of high 
quality, compreijeAsive Career Education*^ 

<^ ^ 
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WHERE 
IS 

YOUR 
DISTRICT 

NOW? 



To determine the readiness of your district for 
rganization, it might be helpful to analyze where 
it falls in the following continuum and study the 
suggestions for action. 



WHERE IS YOl/R DISTRICT 
NOW? 



WHERE DO YOU START? 



NO KNO^EDGE 



Local and Intermediate 
S^oOl Dist:rict/Commu- 
nity Coll/ge adminis- 
trators "aware o£3Mk^97, 
but little knowie^fe 
among sta f f s about what 
"Career Education" 
means in Michigan 



S ome kaowledge o f 
Career Education phi- 
losophy, but undecided 
as to support. 



) 



Go to resource people — 
S.D.E. or University 
Consortium consultants, 
for assistance . Bring 
them to Superintendents* 
Association meetings for 
orientation . 

Send for materials to 
study (see Sec. VII). 

Hold io-service workshop 
on basic Career Education 
understanding (sample 
agenda in Section II) . 

Read Section II on Crea- 
ting Awareness and Recep- 
tivity. 

Begin organization 
CEPD^ Council and^af^ist 
local distr ic*fe6-y4n organ- 
ization process. 



Discuss Career EdcKration 
planning needs with other 
Intermediate District ad- 
ministrators and local % 
superintendents or their 
designated contact person. 

Collect resource materials 
Begin organization . 
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WHERE IS YOUR DISTRICT 
WOW? 



WHERE 00 YOU'^START? 



Aware of Career Educa- 
tion; ready to explore 
further and 'write plan. 



Strongly supportive, with 
some previous experience, 
at least with career or 
occupational aspects . 



COMPLETE 

UNDERSTANDING 

AND 

ACCEPTANCE 



Experienced in nearly ajL, 
phases of Career Educa^r 
tion implementation a64 
already organized witKr' 
Council* 



Collect resource materials 
Begin organizing, i^ocess. 



Hold workshop for LEA 
representatives to re- 
view and evaluate previous 
experience and to explain 
new concepts of Career De- 
velopment as they differ 
from occjupationaT informa- 
tion only* 

aegiri organ izing-^GEPD 
Council and assist L 





Review and evaluate pres- 
ent program and organiza- 
tion with Councilf 

rganlze Council i 
sVibcommi ttees * ' 




D^iije committee respon- 
sibilities and possible 
activities* 
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contacting 
th* XJtK's 



Qalng 

•xl*tln9 

groups 




' No matter what the state of readiness of your 
V*^^3te5E(Sier Education Planning District, the organiza*- 
tion process is basically prescribed in Public Act 
97 and' the Guidelines for Career Education Program - 
ming , Members, not to exceed 20, shall be nomina- 
ted by the local education agencies within. the 
CfiPD and selected by the^ board of the intermediate 
school district of which they j^re constituent. 

As the CEPD serves as the organizatiorfi unit 
between the State and* local level unitsC the CEPD 
coordinator will usually take the initiaVzive in 
-^contacting all LEA's within the CEPD, requesting 
recommendations for representatives to the CEPD 
Council/ The coordinator would probably inform or 
remind superintendents of the various categories 
of groups from which representatives may be named 
and request that the designation of group be in- 
cluded with the name of the nominee, A time dead- 
line Would probably be set for return ot the nom- 
inations / 

Groups irecommended for inclusion by Public Act 
97 include the following^ and no more than half of 
the members may represent the education profession. 

Local/ boards of education 
Intermediate district bpards 
LEA, (local and district) administrators 
The arts 

Bu;9iness or industry 

^bor organization or manpower agency, 

Parents 

Teachers 

Counselors 

Students 



Some CEPD's have established a policy of uti- 
lizing existing groups as much as possible for 
council representation rather than forming an en- 
tirely new organization with people inexperienced 
in education matters. Vocational advisory groups, 
for example, are one source of knowledgeable rep- 
resentatives for the new council. Others might be 
members of citizens' advisory corarSittees from vari- 
ous districts, individual program advisory groups, 
or tlje Siaperintendents ' Association , 



A useful manual on advisory committees is A 
Guide for the Effective Utilization of Advisory 
Committees , designed for Vocational Education 
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comRfitteee and prepared for the Vocational and Tech 
nical Education Service of the Michigan Department 
of Education. 



Selecting . 
Council members 



Organizing 
the Council 



If some districts have not responded by a date ^ 
shortly before the deadline that t^ae ed^tablished 
for receiv;^ nominations from the LEA, it would 
be helpful to contact the superintendent to deter^ 
mine whether any problems might exist in making 
nominations in time. As soon as nominations are 
received/ the names might be organized and studied 
in relationship to their categories of group rep^ 
resentation.. Recommendations would probably be 
needed for the Intermediate boards concerning a 
list of 20 or less names which would me©1: all cri^ 
teria/ including broad geographical representation 
of suggeste(3 groups outside of the education pro- 
fession/ and at least 50 per cent of the members 
from the latter group. 

As soon as council membership has been approved 
by the Intermediate" board o?^ boards/ all members 
selected and administrators of each district might 
be notified by a letter of Congratulations and 
thanks for participation, inc^luding a list of the 
total membership, showing groups represented, A 
date for an organizational meeting might be given 
at this time. 



First council 
meeting 



Before the council's first meeting it would 
probably be helpful to send members a few brief" 
resource materials, such as Public Act 97, the 
Career Education Concept Paper or others which 
have been found to be helpful. At the get-acquaint 
ed and ^organizational meeting members could be 
introduced to ISD administrators and interested 
board members and a portion of the time might well 
be devoted to discussions/ films, 'etc. which could 
increase the participants' awareness and under- 
standing of the"" full meaning of Career Education. 
At this time regular meeting dates would probably 
be set up for* the current year. In some CEPD's ^ . 
the councils might wish to elect officers to con- 
duct meetings and work with the coordinator on 
executive matters. 



Subcommittee 
organization 



In some of the larger CEPD's further organic 
zation has been planned or implemented to delegate 
responsibilities in helping LEA' s develop plans. 
For example, one CEPD, which was^ organized accord- 
ing to the pattern described under HOW TO ORGANIZE 
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SOME 

POSSIBLE 
OROANIZATIOKS 



THE COUNCIL, has been divided into subcommittees 
as foJLlows: 

Standing committees: 

Career Development * , ' 

Vocational Education 
Others as needed 

Ad hoc committees: 

Placement 
Others as needed 

Ad hoc committees, which were established be- 
cause of urgent need, may become standing commit- 
tees as conditions change. As the Career Education 
program develops, Sperfiial Education and General 
^Education standing commitrtees may be added to the 
subcommittee sticucture. , 

Ev^ry CEPD Cot|ncil member serves on one or 
another of the subcommittees, and subcommittees 
may be expanded to include such members from out- 
side the Council as, * f or example, representatives 
of the Women's Resource Center, the sTby Scout 
Explorers or the YWCAi In some cases, existing 
organizations have been designated to serve as a 
subc;Ommittee of the council. > 

The council, Jiowever , retains the responsi- 
bility 1?Q act on all recommendations coming from 
subcommittee© before these recommendations are 
passed along to LEA's, ISO's orr the State Depart- 
ment of EduTsation. ' 

The fol^lowing pages present some possible or- 
ganizations for the council: one without and one 
with a subcom^nittaee structur^^ As stated earlier, 
however, the simple C£lPP Council with a single ' 
CEPD coordinator is not recommended as the best 
pattern of. organization, although* Lt migjit be 
necessary* in some cases as a beginning. With 
the increasing complexity of the CEPD coordina- 
tor's duties as awareness activities, goal setting 
processes, planning and implementation get under 
way in all local districts, it may become evident 
th^t additional staff specialists will be needed 
to work with * the ^coordinator and that subcommittees 
wilj need to be organized within the council. 

- gUDr additi^onal information on CEPD Vocational 
Education duties and responsibilities , see the 
Vocational Education Administrative Guide. 
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SAMPLE C.E,P.D. ORGANIZATION FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMISSION 



INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 



CEPD 
COORDINATOR 



/ ■ 



C.E,P*D* COUNCIL 



LEA board member (city) 
LEA board member (rural) 
ISD board member 
ISD administrator 
LEA administrator 
Large industry Rep, 
Small business Rep, 
Labor organization Exec, 
Community College Rep- 



Library or arts Rep,/ 
Pa^rent (suburban) 
Parent (city) 
High school teacher 
Elementary teacher 
Middle school counselor 
Vocational Ed. teacher 
High school student (mal^) 
High school student (Ffem.) 



LEA'S 



1 



K-12 



.K-12 



K^12 



K-12 ^ 



Coordinator 
Steering 

A<3vtsory 



K-12 



Committee 
Committee 
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SAMPLE C.E.P,D. ORGANIZATION FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMISSION 



"T" 



INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 



CEPD 
COORDINATOR 



C,E,P,D. COUNCIL 



LEA board member (city) 
LEA board member (rural) 
ISD board member 
ISD administrator 
LEA administrator 
Large industry Rep. 
Small business Rep. 
Labor organization Exec- 
Community College Rep. 



Library or arts Rep, ■ 
Parent (suburban) 
Parent (city) 
High school teacher 
Elementary teacher 
Middle school counselor - 
Vocational Ed. teacher 
High school student (male) 
High school student (Pem.) 



CONTENT 
SPECIALISTS 

£) 



;CAREER. 
DEVELOPMENT 




SUBCOMMITTEES 




T7' 



Coordina 
Steering 

Advisory 



r 

K-12 




^1 — 
K-12 








i 

K-12 




1 

K-12 



^or 

Committee 
Committee 
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ADDITIONAL 

COMMUNITY 

ORGANIZATION 



The organization of a Career Education , Action 
Council is proposed by the Michigan State Chamber 
of Coraraeree in its brochure Partnership in Career 
Education . Its proposed council would have a full- 
txme executive director and would include repre- 
sentation from business, industry, labor, govern- 
ment, public and education* It would operate a 
Clearinghouse of Community Resources and organize 
its activities into three categories; Instruction, 
J^ounseling and Management Services^ 



NEXT STEPS; 



. As an organizational pattern for both the LEA 
and the CEPD is identified or as one is emerging, 
more extensive awareness activities can be planned 
and implemented. As ^the level of awareness and 
organization rises, a planning effort can be de- 
veloped. Section IV of this Handbook is intended 
to assist in the planning process. 



or 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK FOR IMPLEMENTATION 



GENERATING A PLAN 



FOREWORD 



This handbook is designed to be an 
introduction to a larger collection of . 
materials on Career Education which are 
available through the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education* For districts which 
have not yet developed their plans for 
Career Education, as well as for those 
that are already immersed in initial 
planning or experimental implementation, 
this handbook is offered as a '*do-it- 
yourself*' suggestion book* It is 
planned as a practical guide to finding 
your own answers to the needs of your 
district — to present some possible ways 
of going about an undertaking that is 
immense in scope^ but as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan 
districts demands* 

% 
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GENERATING A PLAhf 



PART I -"PLANNING GUIDELINES 



T^e' T?th Session of tht? Michigan Lry i ?>1 t vj r 
passed A.ct 97 p'f tHc Public Acts- of 1^74, whirli 
requ irps thf^ State Board of Educat ion to rf i\ 
Career Education Advisory -Commission - It c iurt h^t 
. requ ires that the State Board of .Educat ion fJc-vtO t>p 
goal^s and guidelines for.Carejsr Education and th^it' 
local educat ion agenc ies plan Career Educa t ion 
programs. 

In response to t;he ^^Legis l^ture * s charqc* / lb** 
^State Board has developed ^*'GU*id^l ines for Car*^»*r 
Educa t ion Programm ing. " These gU idc 1 incs * wh i r\\ 
are an extension of the Act itself, presr^nt gc^vr .i I 
explanation s and suggest ions that can cxptH3 1 ti - i h** 
transition from statutory pr^Jvision to actual ^>|>t-r" 
ation of Career education. The^ emphasize the 
roles of organ izat ion s and individuals in Ampl**- 
menting Career Education and outlin^e the' cMiscnt ml 
and desirable elements of ^Career Education. 

Recogn iEing the need for additional dirc^rtion 
and assistance, the Departmen t o^ Educat ion iintJ i ht- 
Career Educa t ion Advisory, Comm iss ion , in con j^nr*- 
t ion with local and intermed ia te d^is t r ict s * un i v*- 1 - 
sities and commun i ty represen ta t ives , has dev<* 1 opi m) 
this Handbook for Implementation , Its Bugqrst ituir; 
are based upon the adv ice of individuals who h*ivf* 
been involved with Career Education and th(^ f^xp'-t- 
iences of Career Education experimental school :i . 

Earlier parts of this Handbook address the fun- 
damental tasks of creating^an initial awaronf^fis t> I 
Career Educat ion where none exists and builtJinM 
^receptivity where initial awareness has becomr 
apparent , Suggest ions found to be successful, Ar. * 
well as others thought to be useful, have *bet*n 
examined and presented in the Awareness Section ni 
the book- 
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Organizing As initial awareness of Career^ fiduqation by a 

few key persons grows, an organiZf^tion must emerge 
rf continued growth of awarenes&'and eventual trani- 
sition to implementation is to occur. Suggestions 
to aid in the evolution of a Career Education 
organizati9n were also developed and presented in 
an earliel: section of this Handbook. 

^ The o^:gani Nation which evolves must be built 

upon a sound foundation of awareness and under- 
stand^ing, if successful planning. ^r Cairee^ Educa- 
tion is to take place and be continued. As efforts 
to create awareness and initiate an organization 
begin to succeed , the focus erf the e f fort must 
expand to include careful and sys tematic plannirn^. 

Systematic * The suggestions and forms presented in these 

planning following pages are based upon the assuna^tion that 

a systematic approach to planning and implementing 
Career Education i-s absolutely 'essential if viable 
programs are to resuj.t. The materials presented 
in this section can be thought of as aids to LEA ' s 
and CEPD's in pl&nning ways to anlswer the following 
questions: 

1) Where do we want to go? 

2) How shail we get there? 

3) How will we determine if we have arrived? 

.\ Both t}>e activi-ti-es and the results of activi- 

ties planned by LEA * s and CEPD's- in response to 
the^e questions will differ among districts. The 
purpose of the sugges tions provide*!^ on the follow- 
^ ing pages is to provide a ba^is from which LEA and 
' CEPD plans may' be built, with^ variety and divTer-^' 
gence being encouraged whenever planners decide it 
is desirable. 



Where are Throughout this Handbook for Implementation , the 

you now? - question '*Where are you now?" has been aske^. The 

extent to which a district has been involved in 
Career Education remains a primary consideration as 
a plan is prepared, fhe district ixist beginning a 
Carrier .Education effort will like^^ feel the need 
to identify objectives and plan acxTvities for the 
purpose of creating awareness and understanding* 
Districts that are more experienced may find that 
awareness and understanding already exist on a 
widespread basis. They may find that the objec-^ 
tives as identified below, are unchallenging or 




1 




even already attained^ For this reason, a thor- 
, ou-gh understanding of the status of Career Educa- 
tion efforts within the district is' an impor^tant 
prequ isi te to the planning procfess , 



In "Guidelines for tfateer Educa t ion -Programm ing, 
the State Board of ^Iducation identified the general 
planning guidelines for LEA*s- They are:. 

a. Creating an awareness, understanding and recep- 
tivity for Career Education among the educa- 
tional system and the community, 

b. Organizing the educational systen^ and the com- 
munity for the effective planning and imple- 
mentation of Career Education, and 

c- cSeherating, by September 1, 1975, an initial 
Career Education plan for the 1975-76 school 
\ year. This initial ftlan should include, at a 



mip^mum, ^plans tOi 



(1) establish goals for Care^ Education in the 
locality, ' * ^ ^ 



(2) prioritize those goals if necessary, 

^3) initiate action or improve efforts t 
reach high priority gqals, and 



^^(4) generate, annually by^JiJhe 30, a comprehen- 
sive Career Edutaation pl^n for each silbse- 
quent school year, (First, comprehensive 
plan due June 30, 1976J 

In ''Guidelines for Career EjJucation Program- 
ming, the State Board of Education identified' th^ 
general planning guidelimas for CEPD's, They are: 

With. the cooperation of intermediate school dis- 
trict or c^ommunity college staffs, CEPD's are 
charged with the immediate tasH-<?f a id ing local edu 
cational agencies to -meot th^r respons ibiS. i t ies to 

a- Create an awareness, understanding, and^ recep- 
^tivity to Calreer Education among members of the 
educational system and community, ^ 
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Organize the educational system and community 
for the effective planning and implementation 
of Career Education, and ^ 

Generate, by September 1, 1975, an initial 
Career Education plan for the 1975-i76 school 
year. This initial plan must include, at the 
m in imum , plana to; 

(aL^ establish goals for Career Edu'cation in 
the locality, 



jsary , 



,{2) prioritize those goals, if necessary, 

(3) initiate action^or , improve efforts to 
roach high priority goals ; and 

(4) generate, annually, a' comprehensive Career 
Education plan for each subsequent schot>J_^ 
year, 

^ To implement these guidelines, CKPD ' j are being 
requested to develop annual CEPD plans based 'Upon 
the objectives and activities identified in eheir 
constituent LEA plans. As a result, CEPD's sRould 
receive LEA plan^ by September 1, 1975, and devel- 
op '^a'CEpD plan based upon them by November 1, 1975* 
LEA*s are being adTced to submit jthoit second Ca- 
reer Education plan by June 30, 1976, so that 

CEPD ' s wi 11 bo able, in the f u turc\£ tP submit thoii^ 

plans which reflect LEA plan contents by September 
1, 1076. 



Because of tho diversity of the CEPD/I^D rol^l- 
tionships that exist within the state, no single 
specific suggestion would prov& useful in very 
many instances'* Intermediate school districts, in* 
stead, should explore their role in assisting b6th^ 
the LEA^s and the CEPD to meet their objectives 
for Career Education^ In some cases* this role 
will approach direct responsibility for CEPQ^ftjnc* 
tions. In others this role may be to provide 
assistance to the CEPD coordinator* 

In the future, interme?3iate school district in- 
volvement' will expand in two d imensions : in hie 
d imen s ion of its role in prov id ing d i rect serv ices 
to students and in the dimension of its role as an 
intermediate service [agency to LEA' s. 
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PtAKNING 



April-May ^ 

^ May-August 
September 1 , * 75 



September- 
October 

November 1 , '75 



January-June 
June 30, '76 

Ju ly-Augu s t 
September 1 / W6 



Receive Planning Guidelines and 
Forms 

Develop LEA plans ^ 

Submit LEA plans to CEPD 
Initiate*^activities 

Develop CEPD plans 



Submit CEPD plans to the Depart- 
ment ^of Edutat ion - * 
Initiate activities ^ 



Develop LEAw Comprehensive Plan 

Submit LEA Comprehensive Plans 
to CEPD 

Develop QEPD Comprehensive Plan 

a 

Submit CEPT Comprehensive Plans 
te->the Department of Education 
Initiate" activities 



RJC 
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INTKODUCTV-JN 



LKA 

PLANNING 

Idtint 1 fy in.j 
in forma t i c >n 



/ PART 11 - LEA PLANNING FORMS 

, r * = 

AND SOME SUGGESTIONS FO-R ACTIVITIES 

r 

The purpose of this section of the Handbook for 
Implementation is to prp^de clarification of these 
guidelines by providing: ^ 1) a brief rationale for 
each, 2) planning forms and suggestions for thei r 
complet ioli t and , 3) where poss iblq^, sugges t ions 
which may be uirtrfl>l to- local planners as they de- 
velop their spGCifrcr approaches to fulfilling their 
Ob j ec t i ves * 

It is important to note and keep in mind that 
local districts are being asked to plan activities 
which are to occur in thQ future , sometime before 
^une 30, 1^76. The completion date for the plan 
vhich describes these activities is September 1 , 
197!>,. The preparation of the plan is the only 
Qssential -activity between the present and Septem- 
ber 1, lO?'":^. ^ ■ 



TIh.' fol lowintj pa yes out! Iru the for mi on which 
LEA plans are to be prepared* Blank forms arc 
a va i 1 abl when prcpar ing LEA t^lans , 

The f irnt pafjo of the form asks for necessary 
idcntifyinfj in format ion * ' LCA *^ are asked to i ve 
the ' leqh 1 narttc for the i r d istr ict , the code numb(?r 
and addresn. The LEA superintendent is asked to 
certify that the plan haj3 been reviewed 
provG(] and that it accurate ly descr ibes 
tier^ v^iich will be carrier! out prior to 
1976, The name^ of a contact pcr.^on for 
ucation in the cJir^trict i,q alno recju<*fJtcd 
person nce(] not be th(} nuper in tendent * 



and ap- 
t he ac t i V i - 
June 30, 
Caref>r Bd- 
ThiH 



The s4GCon(] page of the form (Part I) q<?ki^ that 
the Career Educa t ion ob ject ivf?f3 for the upcom inq 
year be identified. To remain con5;i55tont with th(^ 
Planning Guideline?if four nuqgented object ives are 
included on the form. LEA ' are encourn<jec] to 
identify others anc] to modify thosii;.'* *4uqgontec] when- 
ever appropr ia-te * Fii r t her explana t ion and nugqe;^!- 
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. tions concerning the suggested objectives are in- 
^ eluded in this booklet immediately after the form^ 

Activities Part II of the plannT»#:i.form asks for descrip- 

tive information related to what, how and when 
activities will be conducted which wiTl result in 
^ ' attainment of a particular objective, 

V ^ Additional copies of the Part II form should be 

made so' that one may be completed for each objeg- 
t,ive identified by the LEA^ A completed plan with 
six objectives, for example, should include six 
separate Part II forms, ' 

Summaries of The ndxt section of- the form. Part III "Summary 

estimated costs of Estimated Costs,'* is a compilation of informa- 
tion already presei/ted on the separate Part II 

sheets , . 

Organization Part IV of the form asks for a description of 

the organizationa'l arrangements for Career Educa- 
t tion that have been made in the district. While 
the extent to which an identifiable organization 
^ for Career Educatio;i has teen established will vary 

from one district to another, the fact that re- 
sponsibilities and authorities have been deter- 
mined is an Important element in meeting the objec- 
tives for LEA ' s , Descriptions of ^Organizational 
arrangements are included^ in Chapter III of the 
Handbook. 

Submitting Upon completion of the LEA pl^n and on or be- 

procDdures f fore September 1, 1975, two copies of the plan 

should 6e submitted to the CEPtJ coordinator^ The 
CEPD is to use the plan to develop the CEPD plan 
which is to b)b submitted to the State Department 
of Education by^N wember 1, 1975, 

r QueBtion;^ c. >ncpminq the completi )n of this f irm 

should bp addrnnnod t \ your CEPD coordinator, or to 
Mr, William Woinqnrbor, Spncial Annintant t i thh 
Supnr in t nndonl f or C^irrrr EHurat ion- Mlrhiqan Or^- 
partmnnt of Educ iit ion . 
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' The Local Career Education Plan- to be prepared 
and submitted to the coordinator of the Career Edu- 
cation Planning District before September 1, 1975^ 
should descrit"e activities which will produce a 
set of genial learner goals, to include both 
Career Preparation* and Career Development* goals 
if such a set of goals does not_ already exist: 

It is felt that goals are an essential first, 
step in systematically develTDping Career ^Education- 
Without goals there may be no common target or 
purpose to guide the efforts of the many persons 
that, ideally, should be involved - 

, While many districts already have general learn- 
er goals, most of these sets of goals focus ort^ 
Career preparation* outcomes, A major disti^uish- 
ing /actor between Career Education ^nd traditional 
education is the inclusi&n of goals fljrom the area 
of Career Development* in Career Education - 

As districts become acquainted with Career Dtg- 
velopmen t goals through the examination of publi- 
cations such as the Reference Guide to Career De - 
velopment Goals and- Performance Indicators , they 
will likely want to review the adequacy of any 
existing set of goals. As *a result of this review, 
the need to rccon f trm, mod if y or replace the exis- 
ting goals may become ev idon t , ^ 

Some districts may decide to replace existing 
gonls with a more appropriate set* To do this, a 
cHh t r ict may e loct to rov iew other available .set 5* 
of goals for possible adoption- other districtn 
may elect to initiate a cjoal fietting procmii. Pro- 
c^'dura 1 quiden for fsuch an undert^jk intj arf> <iva i la^ 
bl (V f rom pr iva tr r^ou rrr;; ( Jiurti a 51 thr Phi D** 1 l a. 
Kappa ortjan i /a t i on ) or in t hf" Rfv^ourc^iv'; " ^w*r 1. 1 oi\ 
of thi^; Han<Jb<3ok for implrmpn tat ion . 

1)1 i t r I rl m,iy t l^a t it t rj n**r-fv; ':*vr y \ > 

i II t I f y f I om .m ffi 1 t r t n ( joa 1 , *jr'**M a 1 p r i ^ 

nr 1 1 y |na 1 i f ^ >i \ mmfvl \^\ \ A ,1 1 t *-fi t i < , In \ \ \ , 
many p ^a 1 t t i fi j tj r!*^% i tvM ir!*- *? m 1 V' " t *^ J t *- "h 
m jur 1 oi I ilf^ht 1 1 y I n T [>i I 01 1 1 y 1 >a 1 , 

♦Af? fir f I fiF-ri in -"(^u I (!*^ 1 I nr f 01 (M i fvhir a t i ofi 

Prorji amm I Hi] , " Mi f^nqnn n*'par t mf^nt of Kdui a t ion t » / 
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Career Development efforts are an eK^ioptiaJ dlfi- 
tingu ishing feature between tradi tional etlucii t ion 
and Career Education* Therefore, it ia felt that 
at least a part of the goals selected f or iami(^f3 1 ° 
ate attention through a priority setting pror<3t>D 
mu s t be from the Career Development area / Srhool fj 
electing to focus their attention on a few pri(jil° 
ty goals are encouraged to include at Icact nomt* 
goals from the Career; Development area* 

Many general learner goals describe expert<*J 
performance in terms that are not easily ob*j(*rv*i- 
ble or explainable, &uch* goal statements aiJi 
"Developing proper attitudes^' pr "Taking pri<l<* in 
one's work," or others which arc simply vc^ry qtui- 
eral in nature, are not eas ily used as thf* ban i fj 
for plann ing educational activities or s tratf*q n^fj . 

The development of^ performance^ objcctivcfj can 
facilitate this process by adding' detail or clarny 
to goal s tatemen ts * Developing per for mane e ob j rc*-= 
tives for general learner goals is an c^sentin 1 
step in the systematic implementation of* Can^rr 
Education - * 

Because the development of perf oruiancc ob^ft'- ;^ 
t i ves ife a time-consuming process * some distric^tn 
may decide to work with priority goals rather bhnn 
with the entire set* For further assistance in th<^ 
'process, they might elect to ^adopt or build fjrom 
those contained in the following publications 
available from the Michigan Department of Edurati<;ni 

n) A Reference Guide to Career Development Gonlr: ^ 
and Performance Indicators * ava ilablc from: y 

Career education 

M I chigan Department of KcJucn t ion 
Box ^20 * 

Ar*^a;, civa liable^ from: 

f^rnrral K<lur-it ion Jl'TVic'f*'/ 

Mi rhifjfin Drpnrtmrnt of Kchi^at ion 

Box ^20 

Lcinr; in^j, M ich lc?an ^H*J()2 



lO.) 
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» - . . * 

c) Voca tional Education Performance- Objectives , 
available ^rom;. 

Voqational & Techn4-cal Ed, Services 
Michigan Department of Education 
Box 928 * ' " 
Lansing, ■Mj.chigan 48904 - 

Districts that el^ct to proceed with priority 
goals alohe are reminded that these priority goal^ 
ought to include at, lea^t some ^Career Development 
and Career Preparation" content. 

As districts develop goals and objectives for 
Career Education, they need tq consider evaluating 
the extent U? whiych students are presently acquir- 
ing the desired outcomes *a An evaluation of the 
adequacy of present strategies in addressing the , 
district ' s performance objectives .is an essential 
tep in the Systematic development of Career Equ- 
ation, 



V - 

This^ evaluation process can/be a simple dnd i 
formal series of judgments or Opinions. or^ it may 
become the subject pf a thorough ei^lua^ion* The 
suggested approach is one which lises existing 
information aqd supplements this .itlformation only 
'where nec^ssar^ with initiated activity, 

The "purpose of puch an evaluation is to provide 
a bas is for plann ing new or modi f Led strategioa 
where needed* Expei;ieiice* has shown that such 
evaluations will underscore the need for strategics 
to infuse Career Development content Into the 
existing scjjool program. 

In response to this experience and anticipation, 
- resources to help districts plan and conduct in- 
service " programs to implement the " in f us ion con^ 
Grept" have been developed hy the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education, These include; 

1) The Career Education Curriculum Workshop Pack- 
age 

"2) "Ideas for Activities for Counselors and Tfeach-* 
ers 

*As shown in the publication "Report of a National 
Assessment of Career Developmen^t, " ACT, Box 108, 
Iowa City, Iowa* 
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3) The Career Education 'Resource GuiSle 

1^ * *It is plantied to have these resources available 
. ' to districts by July 1, 1975, . 

Additional resoqrces, which will not be avail-- 
a£>le at that time, but are under development are , 
in the areas of: ^ , 

1) CofTununity- involvement 

2) Placement programs / . 

3'> Career Guidance Programs - * * 

4) Career Exploration Programs 
Others* 

^ These ma'terials'will (pake up the Programpi Devel- 
opment section of the Handbook for Impletftgjstation . 

'X)istricts ar^ encouraged to plan in-service 
activities for teachers, counselors and ad^iaisv/ 

A . '*Compro-- > A *jy?3 tema tic e f fort to i m piemen t^ Career ^ Educa-- 

hpnn i P l<in *' t i f)n in a far cjron tor task than CciiVi^e achieved in 

nxM" y^^a r * Afi a r^*«ul t and in the it^ teres t of , 
, irnprovMd u irra Xo^ ivn , cj in t r ic tc nre ^equ i red to 

f) 1 tin t ^> fit'v** 1 op n c'omproh<*rtn i vc* ra/r*or Ktluc-a t ion 

p 1 .in 'jn *ifv *inniM 1 hi\n in . 



'-^in t iVt 1 rrh ^ 
c*ar<^t^r ICchjcMtion 

Mirhifjan Dt^partmen t of* JWuca t ion. ; 
Box 420 ' ' / 

Lansin9r Michigan 48902 
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MkhJgan .Dcpaftment of Education 
' * Office of the Suporlntondont 

CAREER EDUCATION 

Boit 420. L«n|lng, Michigan 4890^ 
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tOCAI. SCHOOL DISTRIOpL CAREER EDUCATIf^H P 

(September I., 19^5 through June^30. 1976 




. EOUCATIpNAL 
AGENCY 


Local Nqm^ of School- Dkutfkt ' 

ABC School Di^ttM^t t"^, >ir'.. 







T^ephQht - Code/Loc«l Mo, 

Zip Coao 


^ lOl.Mtiin Street ^ ^ 




MA1LIHG INSTRUcfloNS: Roiurn TftO coploo by t^p^^r^ J/fj\ 


tO'jrour CEPO coordinator, ftotalh ONE CO>p^ for your rocar<|^ 



CERTtFtCATION: l ccrttry^tho conto 




\ 



|(^vfo4« app^t^'0^ arul M^Curatoljr dci*c#ltKt tlio ACUvttIo* which 



Acurooo 




^1 — 




Aroo Cbdo/Local Humt>cf 



1 > 



4 ■ 
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A 



! 
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ERIC 



'OS-2887 
(Pago 2)' 





CEPD 








OA 



H^mc of School DisUlct 



\r^h' joI I) i ri rt 



O PLA^NNINQ OBJECTIVES (To ^ accO^ipltahcd by Juno 30, .976) 



NOTE: Local OtfitHctA are oncouraBed tc engage In actlvitioa which willn/^ault in ^tta^nmont cf tho SUGGESTED ob>ccttvcn h9t«d 
tn A. below, Spoctfy altcrrtatlv« arfd^of addUlonat obtoctlvos >n B. below, 

A. SUQQESTED'OBJECTIVES (To bo accWl'oHod by Juno 30, 1976) 
VChock EACH or tho obioctivfid that wlN ^PPLY Co thU pJan,) 



OBJECT)^ I. 



Tho OUtrkt tfh^W idontiFy i&s<$^ cono^g.! lovncr^oals 




include both Carpor Praparatton^ and Caroor 



Critoriaj^ Fofmal approval of ttuch Q^atQ byAiQ ibcai of Education and Ovldo^co of both Cartror 

Proparatlon and Cdf ocr 6ovolopinontc<);nton^}f^M indi&Co succosoful attalnmont bf thKs obiectivo,^ 

■ . ? 

0 BJ ECTI V£ 2, Tho Olatrict^ahaM Idontlfy porfonnnr(cJ ^joc^voa for Ent foast part of both tholr Carcor Pfoparatton . 



0 



and Czroor Oovofopmont goals, 

Crltarl^^ Pos^osston of poiij%mancc^blocuvod from Career Proparation areas (<^enoral Educatfon subject Weaa# 
Vocatronaf Education! otc,)f ^^^j^aat^alon of performance objectives freni Career Development areas whicli are. 
,e<tulvatent or dupertp^o thD^<yj>ti^v( ded by tho Michluan'Oopartfnont of Education will constitute evidence 
,or attainmont of tfe^ o|jjoctivjb 



X 



-^OBJECTIVE 3, Tho District sl^J^>dS(1tifyibnd implemortt* at leaat on n ptiot baaia* career education ittratec^Qii (instrxictfonah 
guidance, etc,) reoo Qolocted porformznce objectives, 

^ Crrteria: E vfdence^^^trfai J mp I omen tat ion of identffred strategies whJch address both Career Preparatron 
anc) Career beO^^fopment performance objectives will indicate attainment of this objective, 

OBJE CTIV E 4, The district shall prepare a comprehensive plan for^e time perJod bstweeO July 1^ 1 976 and June 30i f 977 
which shall Include continuationi extension and/or modiricatlon of strategies to implement District e^^l'' 
^citeHa: Submission of a comprehensive plan ^hich meets or exceeds Euideilnes for such a plan as they 
ire determined by the Michigan Department'of Education wiM Indicate attainment of this objective. 



OAs defined in "Gui-dol'ines for Career Education Pro^amming/' Michij^n Department ef Education* 1975. 
B, LtST OTHER OBJECTIVES DEVELOPED BY LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (To bo^compJIshed by June 30. 1976) 

OBJEdTIVE Si J!3^e' district' shall have identified in.^service needs and 
. .\ ^ -Vimpsientented staff development programs for administrators, , 

, ' teachers*/ and counselors, ' ' 

\ 

i ' Criteiria : ^ , 

OBJECTIVE 6. ■ The "district shall 'have organizred A Career Education 
Steering Committee comprised gf educators, citizens 

i," and students. ' 

■ X ^. 

Criteria; ' ' - ■ , - - ^ - > 



OB/€CTIVE 7. 
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(Attach Additrcjial ShcQts \f Necessary,) 



(Complete ONE act of PART IL {Pago» 3 and 4) for EACH «uggo»ted and Other Objective that y 
^ ' - iDEHflFIED In PaRT IJ (Duplicate PART II a> noodcd,) 



0BJ£CTIVF NUMBER 
FROM PARf I* 



RESPONSIBLE PER$ON(S) for the objective listed In A. above: Pl^i^e indict 
doocribo tho GROUP (commLtteo.* otc.) which 1^ bolnS charecrd with reSponslbilit/ for> 



Jack Sprat , 

Cliairman, Steering C ^mmi t tee ( s) 
-lushing ton Elemen tarv 
. -Lincoln Elementary 
-Oceanview Elementary 
-Jefferson Junior High 

^ -Central High School 





lo ^Xry^^d TITLE of INDIVIDUAL'S) or 
acuWtes addrossinc tho obovQ obioccivo. 



C* ACTIVITIES: Ploaao dgscrib^ Planrwd actlviticg Vhtch addroso tho objoctlvg tlated In A abovoi 



1^ 



ACTIVITY 



A prere^iMsite activity to this objective J.s 
the organist ion of Steering C ^mmi ttees , This 
gyal sett ing activity will begin / therefore, on 

The school j^istrict. has a set of goals which 
' hks been approved hy the School Board, A repre- 
sentative group of teachersj, caun9elors and ad- 
' ministrators reviewed these goals and found that 
most of the goals represent Career Preparation 
-student behaviors'. The following activity is pro- 
posed to identify additional Career Development 
goals* 

1 * A s^ubcommit tee of ,the Steering Committee 
wtil 1 review appropriate references tp iden t if y 
Career Development Goals, Examples^bf sgch .^i^ef- 
erences are; ^ '-^^-.^ ^ 

Career Education; A Curriculum Design and In - 
structional Objectives Catalogue , American 
Institutes for Research, Palo Alto, Ca. . 1973 



Career Development Goals & Performance Indica - 
tors , Michigan Dept. of Ed., 1974 

2, The subcommittee will identify and propose a 
minimum' of three Career Development Goals to the 
Steering Committee * * . * 

3, The -Steeririg Committee will 'discuss* how thes 
goals relate .to the already identified Career 
Preparation , goals . ' 

4, The Steering Cpmmittee will propose a new 
set of goals to th^ School^ Board/ irlcluding & min- 
imum of three 'Career D^evelopiuent goal^, 

5, The School Board will adopt: the go,a!Ls 
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BoSir^pinS Datq 



October 1, 1^ 



£ndin6 Dato 



75. 



Dec 1, 1975 



Ik 
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RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS; Plcano d^scrtbo tho re&oarco r«qajromQnt9 nocossa/y to support Iho actWiuos Idontif^od 
tn Item C of this pvt fPvt |||). 




P'^SirC' 00 o (Compfoto OME set of PART 11 * (Pages 3 and 4) for ^^PH suggested and pther Obiectiv© that 
^ lOEf^TIFlEO in FARTIlJ (OupMciite PART HI as need^fd } 

A. 



OBJECTIVE NUMBER 
FROM PART M. 



] 0, flESPOtfSIBLE PERSPN(S) fof tho objoctivo listed in A* ab*v<a: p 
da^cribo tho CROUIP (ccmmUtoo* otc«) which !□ I&inc charijod with O^r^^j 



Roger Lampke - Director of GuidantqjX rx|preser\ting cou 
Steering Cofq^ni^tfee 



Hilda Pack - Lead T'^acher 
Committee 






yo4j 



czfCc^o HAME'amf TITLE of tNOtVIOUAM^) or 
tho &ctJvitioo noddfooainc tho abovo obJdctJvo* 



nselors on th^*^ * 



"sentj,ng, tfeaehers on the Steering 



C* ACTIVITIESr PJoooo doocrtbo Planned acttvlrJo^ v/hlch oddroflc cha ob|octiyo JJstod tn A abovo: 



ACTIVITY 



[Teachers in the district utilized an in^ervi,ce day 
ast year to write performance dbjeptiveS ''^for the 
Career Prep^>ration goals adopted by the board* The 
eachers used; a) the Minimal PerformanceObjectives, 
*D*E* and b) the Voc* Tec* Performance Objectives, 
H*D*E* to accomplish this* 

By Dec* 1, 1975, we will have at least three more 
Caree^^ * Development goals * The following plan is 
proposed for writing performance objectives for the 
Career Development goals; 

^fe£ Steering Committee will appoint two sub- 
conWittees; one ^consisting of the counselors/ 
chs/ired by the Director of Guidance; and the 
.other consisting of four teachers, chaired by 
a Lead Teacher* 
>* These subcommittees will work together and sep- 
arately to identify performance objectives for 
each of the Career Development Goals* The coun^ 
selors will ^identify those performance objec- 
tives the Guidance Program will be responsible 
.for and the teachers will identify those per- 
formance ^objectives the Instructional Program 
will be respb'nsible for* 
3; Each subcommittee will propose at least two 

performance objectives for each Career Develop- 
ment goal to the Steering Commi ttee * 
1* The Steering Committee will accept or offer 
recommendations for* improving the set of per- 
formance objectives * 
>* The Career DeveljDpment performance objectives 
will be added to the list of Career Preparation 
performance objectives and printed for every 



teacher, counselor and administrator, 



Qo^inntno Doto 



D<?c, 1, 1975 

\ 



Feb.l, 1976 



[Scours' BB ofcfeMUED)' 



D. HESOUKCE REQUIREMENTS; Plcsno doftc^ba tlio fo»t>Ufco #©qof#oa>ffnij o^coaavy to &uppart Iho DctJviUoi Idofinri&d 




P^(^[rii' OD o tCofnplcto OHC dot of PART 11 (Pages 3 ahd 4) for EACH sug^e^tod and Other Objective that y 
V V IDENTIFIED \n P^RTUJ (Duplicate PART 111 aa neododj 



f ROM PART IL 




RESPONSIBLE PERS0M(5> tot tho o^bjectlvo llaiod in A. above; V^^^AiSJ*'^**^ WAME c^mJ TITLE of INDIviDUALtS) or 
dooc/lbd tho GRDUP (cofrvnlttoo, oU,> which to boino chvaod vrli>^fobpip0iblt^f fot tho MtWiUoo AiMrooalno Ura obovo objoctlvOi 

r ^ V V ■ 




C, ACTIVITIES: Ptcago doacrtbo Pl^rt^rf ocUvtHoo' which ftrfdf»>o tho ob)o<tlvo netorf lf» A pfadvot 



ACTIVITY 



f 



Mr; 
ta ry 
^ n f u 

an*] 



. 5;f*ot t pr f*v i fJ^'r J 1 nrn* rv 1 t r-i i ru f»q ' t o 1 fj r 1 f-mfu* 

t f -arhf ' rr; i^fvi roun tj*' 1 or fj in f m-j ',hw i <'w 5if 'h^ v ? 1 on 
fi^i n Ire 1 n\ im^Hu\ \ i r^j ob j^i^r t i vc, into the ex i n l - 
?H'ho<.> 1 pr o 1 r ,im . A 1 1 ^ r cm r <'<'r D*' v* - 1 ' >pmr'nt fjOfi 1 'i 
obj*HM ivcf; travc b*'f'n ^Ji^rM \ \ li-H^ i h^-'H' nam^* 
hi ' r?^.>HfJ rt^urrw V ^^'^ v i 11 i n i I ui t r I h*' t o I 1 ow 1 j 
V r t U' r; : * 
Wor^^ t o jrl h^-r to Ltlrnl I f y pi ,irrn to l n f ufH' t hr 
n* 'V tib ] rt'l 1 1 n t A> I hr i n^; t r tn - 1 i ' jn^i 1 proqr ^im 

ruu3 t 1 fKiH' pr\o' J r .im , 

I r i<M^ t 1 1 y rir t 1 V 1 t 1 f fiTVl r r <M I 1 r 'i m >n wh l f 'h 
i^ntufn* t hr r.^r^'f'T I)*' vtO opnuwi t ob)<'f't ivf^'i thiou j 
otj t t hr cMj r r ifMj I tjm . 

Work with ot hr r t (^irhr r i n Hir srhoo 1 f3 1 ri- 

t r i r t who w^'>u 1 I i k*^ t n < jc* I i two I vu^ti wi I h thin 

Pilot, t n't f t hr 1 r .'jfJoHf? I n t wo I M TfT* t 'lit Ut\ - 

t lonr; or r' 1 *in;! roomn . 

^f^Lt(* lip lf^r;?Jo/Ty to b<* print r^l r;h<irfv3 with 

ot hf^ r t fMf'hf* r fi i n I H i r; t r »rt r uvi i n.'snrv iff* 



Er^dlno Ditto 



ERJC 
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o(CONTINuED) 4U 



pL RESOURCE REQUIREMEHTS: Ploaao do^crlbo tho roDourco requlromontu nQCoo^aor to auPport tho dCtWItloa Idontlflod 
In kcm C of thU put (Pflrt Hl>. 




on o (Comploto OHE »et of PARTtI (Pago« 3 and 4) for EACH suggestod and Other Obioctivo ihat you 
IDEMTtPIED in PARTlO 



A, 



OBJECTIVE MUMBElft 
PROM PART II. 



RESPOHSIBLE PEtlS0N(5) ^pt ttto objoctlvo listed In A. above: Plc^ 
doDcrlbo tho CROUP (comfnlttca*. oU.) tvhich lo boino chvG^d vrittCS/ooPoftD^ 




Virginia Bird, Local Career ^ucJiti^pnyCoordinator 



C ACnvtTieS: Pioooodoocri, 





CAto tho NAHE ^ TITLE of IND}VIDUAL<5) or 
fcr tho &ctlvJttoD {uSdroooinO ths labovo obloctJvo.1 



IvIUoo tifhich oddypflo tho objocUvo Hotod In A ohovoi 



The local Career Eflucat ion -Coordinator will work 
with the Steering Committee to address Career Edu- 
cation planning for the following year: 

a. Systematic evaluation of present goals and 
objectives . 

b. Review of present strategies used and research 
of possible new or unique strategies^ 

c. Survey staff for input for next year ' 3 Career 
Education planning priorities. 

LEA Career Education Coordinator will submit a 
plan to the Steering Committee 

Plan proposed to School Board 

Plan submitted to CEPIX Coordinator 



Qoo'nnlno Onto 



April 19 



May 1, 1976 
M^y 15, 197£ 



EndJno Oiato 



July 1, 1976 



i4 



IK) 




#4 



o<CONTlNUED) 

D. RESOU RCE REQUIREHENTS: PI«aso describo the resourco requiremonts nocossafy to support tho activities Idontifiod 



CATEGORY 


DESCRIPTION , ^ 


ESTIMATED COSTS 
<to nosrest dottar) 


Hximbor of 
Pof^nnol by 
Po4)ltl Oft; 

1 

r 

- 


s 

Local C^L^x Eduo;^oig(^cx^^ y\ 
^ (Teacher ct^a^perndn^^G^ ^^eeTi'hq' committee) 

// \ / Sub- Total 


^ $,^0/day 


$400,00 


Stipplloo ^ 


Printing ^^^^V^ 

^ At Sul^Total 


2 5.00 


25. OQ 


Trjivoh 


500 mries^ 12C mile 

SuS^Tofcal 


] 

60 . 00 J 


bU , UU 


ContTDCtod 
^ Sorvlcoo: 


none - 

-* 

Sub-Tot&l 


\ 0 


u 




none 

Sub-ToUI 


^ 0 

U 


. u 


OUior: 


(5 - y 
none 

^ ' Sub-Ttttal 


. 0 1 




^ Esti>T»atod Total Coots 


$485.00 



) 



(Paso 3> 



o (Comploto ONE ^ot of PART ll^<Pag05 3 and 4) for EACH suggcatod ^nd Other Obiecttve that you 
JDEMTIFIED in PARTI ) ^Duplicate PART H ^^ nocnledj 



A. 



OBJECTIVE HUMBGn 
FROM PART 11. 



i 



RESPOt^SIBLE P£iltSOM(S) for the objective lifted in A. above; p\osi^\nd\c^^^ p^m^ and TITLE of |H0IVI0UAL(S} or 
doiwlbo tho''^»^pjJP '{<o»tmlttco« otc.) v/hlch la balrts ch^cod vrlth roo^(mp±l[i >yty for piiJsctlvltloo adtSrooolnc tho atKiVQ obloctlvo. 




Virginia Bird, Loc^al qareer ^ucaFiof\coord inator and 
, rhairpersofj o\ Steering Committee 





u — 



* C ACTIVITIES: iPtocoo doaetl^ plertf oJ octly jjr jjyKWilch oddrotro tho ob|o gttvo lloiod Irt A above; 

II- 



ACTIVITY 



To identify ip-service needs and plan staff 
development programs, the ^following activities will 
be implemen ted : 

1/ Work with Steering Committee to develop a sur- 
vey-quest ionna ire for iden t i f y ing .^in-. service 
needs^p ^ . - ^ 

2, Conduct the survey, covejring all staff arjd 
collect data* 

3, Contact consultant to, work 4^?ith subcommittee 
of Steering- Committee to plan ari* ioservice 
program for admip ishrators , counselors and 
teachers- ^ ' * J. 

4 - Conduc t in-serv ice , evalua te and plan for 
ft)llow-up- 
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Nov. 1^ 1975 
Dec. 1, 1975 



Dec. 1, 1975 



En<tt rto Onto 



;^ay 1, 1976 



ERIC 
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o(COHTmUF=0) #5 



D. RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS; PIcoso descrlbo tho roat>urco roqulrcrnonU ndCddaa/y to support tho dctlvlcios Idcntiflod 
in ItOfn C of this pzrt iPzit U , 




o (Cpipploto ONE sot of PARXn (Pages 3 arid A^^ot EACH suggested and Other Objective that you 
IDEMTtFlEO *n PARTlO (Duplicate PART HI as^ps?^dedO ^ 



ODXBCTIVB NUMBER 
FOOM PART \\, 



RGSP0MS1BLE PERSOH(S) for tho objective M^tod/TMA. ^voj/^lcaao ^dkaco tho MAMfi a^d TITLE of IM0IVI0UAL(5) or 
do^Cflbd tho CROUP (commlttooi otc,> whtch to bolnfi/harrfod wiVt&^portafbiltty tho zi£ttvtttofl addroootn^ tho abovo objoctlvo. 



Vi r J i n i a Bird , Loc^ 




reer Educa t ion Coord ina tor 



4^ 



C* ACTIVITIES: Ptonoo doocrlbo Plenrod actlvlttog whkh addrosii tho ob)oct1^ llotod tn A abovo: 



ACTIVITY 



h'XM'A l-l^k wijl be to organi^.G 
I M i'i' 1 ' >r V.\\\^ s;rhoo 1 district. 
*t I *' I M i-ri 1 ] 1 bi* imp lemon tod : *- 



a loca'Sr Steering 
The following 



1 



'';ijl><*t \ \\ \ fTuh.'n t , pr i ncipa Is and school Career 
\\ iM+Mt i'ln f'oordinators will nominate persons 
* if Mil' ^M>mmi t tee ; 

a<lm in i s tra tors 
/ < ' l(*mc_*n tary toaxrhers 
J. )uni^>r high tea(rhers 
Iiigh school feaclrcrs - 
("oOnso lors - — 
1 paront 
1 bus inossman 
1 stUf]onts 

M:A (^lrtM^r HcSuca t ion Coordinator will obtain ^ 
fS)mmitmrnt and set up meeting times and places- 
LKA c%irfM*r B^ucation Coordinator will initiate 
\ h<^ ('(jmmi t tee ' s actf ivi ties and will maintain 
\\\\'\ lfMii(*r!i}i ip trSj^Qughou t the year . 
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(Pxflo 4) 



P^^S'fi' Di o(CONTlMUED) 



/ 



\ 



Dt RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS; Pl^^so describe the resourco rcquUefrventd noco>»^y ^tipport tho dctivkics JdontiFied , 
*n Jt«m C of this part (Part ||'>. \ 




■ 1 2 r 



pQirff m 



o SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED COSTS FOR ALL OBJECTIVES LISTED IN PART IL. PAGE 4, 



S» : • t 

ODJECTtye 


ESTIMATED COSTS TO TXE NEAREST DOLLAR * " ■ \ i 


Por aonnol 


SoppI ica & 
Hat en aJa 

— 


Travel 


Contracted 
Services 


Facilities 


Other . 


. TotAJ 


L 


0 


1 50 . 00 


0 


^' 0 


. 0 


. • -0 


150.00 ^ 


2. * 


' p \ 


ifo.-oo 


35.00 


100.. 00 


0 


. 0 


245 . 00/ 


3. 


0 ^ ' 


f . 

60 . 00 


0 


0 


0 


p ■ 


60.00 


4. 


400,00 


25.00 


6Q,.'b0 






0 ■ 


485.00 , ■ 


S. 


0 r 


' .70.00 


loo;00** 


*200 .00' 


^ h 

0 [ 


0, 


3T.0 .00- 


6. 


* 0 


50 .00 


. 0 


- 

i 

0 


0 ' 

* 


Q i 


SO-OO 


7. 








* 




















• — 4 ■ ■ 


^ 
















brr 










9 








TOTALS 


1 400.00 


465 .00 


195-00 


300 .00 


0 ■ 


0 


1360^00 



A. ORGANIZATION (Seo **Caroor Education Handbook for Implomontatlon/*) 

' t . Doacrlbo tho orsanixatlOnaL arranS^montD of tho dlotHct which aiftoroA tho Irr^lomontation of tho actJvltlas ^donttflfMi on Paget 3^ 
P^rt IL (torn C. Q 



A Career Fducati ^i ,c ) ^rdinat )r has been identified for 
tho district (Virginia B^d) . Sho is also a 1/2 time reading 
specialist ^nd will cliair a Steering Committee made up of 
school and community people. Ms. Bi*JEd will report t ) the " 
supelrintendent and will work directly with the building 
pr inc ipal s and bu i Id inq commi t (tees * - 



2. ATTACH an 0RGANlZATI0f4AL CHART which dotlneatoa tho relationahip amons roaponatblo parties idontlft^d on Pnoo 3, 
Pzn \h Horn ^ T^~27 

ERJC 1^2 ■ ^ 



■J 



LOCAL DISTRICT CAREER EDUCATION ORGANIZATION 

V 



Or 



BOARD OF EDUCATION 



SUPERINTENDENT 



administrative 
* pers6nnel 



CAREER EDUCATION 
COORDINATOR 



SYSTEH-WIDE 

CURRICULUM Committee 



STEERING COMMITTEE 

6 Building representatives* 

1 Administrator 

1 Curric . Com, Rep* 

1 Student - ^at large 

1 Vocational Ed^ teacher 

* Enlarge as needed ^ 



Elem. 



CAREER EDUCATION ^tDVISORY 
, GROUP 

Representation from; 

Parents 

Bus iness 

Labor 

The arts 

News media 

Board of Education 

Community schools 

Professions * 

Government & Community agencies 

The Clergy 

Students 

Teachers (from Steering GomO 
Administrators (Steering Com^) 



Eiem, 



CAREER EDUCATION BUILDING COMMITTEES 



Elem J 



Elem^ 



Jr ^ High 



Sr, High 



ERIC 
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PART HI " CEPD PLATimiNG PO^S 
AND SOfffi' ^UGGESTEd ACTIVITIES 



The jpurpose^ of t^is section of the Hamdbook 
ImplementaJblon : is ^to' provide* planning formo and 
suggest ipns for their cotnpletipn . In addition, 
suggestions aire 'pfffered* regarding the uoe of LEA 
plans , , . ^ 

In the LEA plantiing section /' LEA ' 15 were asked 
to submit th^ir plaafi to the -CEPD coordinator by 
September 1, .1975. JPhe CEPD*=s role is to build a 
CEPD plan which when impleraented will aid LEA' s in 
implementing their plans and in developing their 
next year's plan. The CEPD plan is tQ be submit^ - 
ted to the Department of Education by November 1/ 
1975. In future years / the Local f^lan will' be sub- 
mitted to CEPD's ,by June 30, so that; QEPD plans * 
can be prepared JDy September 1. 

The CEPD planning form is outlined on the f pi- . 
lowing pages ^ Blarik forms are available :^or use / 
when preparing plans. , * ^ 

The first section of /the fo^nn agks for the 
necessary identifying information* 

The first majox part of the form Part I consists 
of several items which summarize information about 
the LEA plans received by the CEPD. Information 
about the K-12 plans received/, those not received 
alid the incltision of each objective is found in 
this part. 

Part II of the form should contain the suggest- 
ed objectives' of the CEPD for the year ahead plus 
any other objectives that may be identified. 

Part III of the form asks for descriptions of 
CEPD a<:tivities^ The what, how/ and when of acti" , 
vities to reach the objectives (identified by the 
CEPD in Part II of the form) are included in this 
part. One complete Part III should be fi^lled out 
for each CEPD objective* A CEPD plan with six 
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Summary of 
estimated costs 



Organization 



objectives, for example*, woul<3 contain oix separate 
forms (Part Ill's). The Part III form should bo 
duplicated for this purpose. 

Part IV'^of the form consists of a compij^ation 
of the estimated costs included on each activity 
sheet of Part III. This section provideo a , con- 
cise overview of CEPP costs. 

Part V of the form asks for a deocription of 
the organizational arrangements of the CEPD acti- 
vities. An organizational chart may bo uood to 
clarify the relationships among the partioo in- 
volved. 



Council members 



Submitting 
pi^ocedures 



Part VI of the form asks for the namoo and area 
of representation of the CEPD Council momboro. 

The CEPD coordinator is to submit two copiyoo of 
the CEPD plan by tJovembeiT 1, 1975 to; 

^ Career Education 
^ " Michigan Department of Education 

Box 420 . 

Lansing, Michigan 48902 



/ 
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OS-4S66 

' A/ IS 



Hichig^n Dopartmont of Education 
Offfco of tho Supori ntondont 

CAREER EDUCATION 
Boh 430. L»nsing. HIchiSan 48903 

GEPD: CAREER EDUCATION PLAN 

(Septepiber I, 1975 through August 31, 1976) 




CEPD 




NUMBER 


94 





HamQ of CEPD Fiscal Afiency . ' \ V 

LaCros.se Intermediate School District ^ \ ^ 


M^Ato of CEPD Coofdinator 

George' Redwood 




Addrcdjd . ' Cky; j 

5600 Marshall Ave, ^ ^\ 


\ \ Telephone - Area Coda/Local No, 

>\tts\ 901-361-1732 



F1AIL1HG IHSTRUCTIOmL Rotorn TWO copt 



by 



SEPTEM 



PcoiirG' Do SUNNARY OF F( 




^75r to tRb STATE addn^a tndlcatod abovo. 



WOTE; Matt© sur© that have ATTACHED OMECpPYii>{?$ARTl. PaS© ^ of Fonn 05-2887 for EACH Local School 
^)tfltrkt which SUBM1TTE0 Form OS-288HoHio 



= ORM OS-280Jc^Of^ SCHOOL DISTRICT: CAREER EDUCATION FLAW* 
A, SUMMARY OF FORM OS- 288T WHICH WAS^RETURWED TO THE CEPD, 



IndLcato ChQ TOTAL NUMBER of Local 
School DisCrLcto Which Submitted 
Form OS-2887 to CEPD. 


rndJc^ tho TOTAL NUMBER of Local 
Schooi Districts Which SoLectod SUGGESTED 
OI>foctJves in PART 1, PaSo 2 of 
Form OS-2887, 


" ^ 

IndtcaCd tho TOTAL NUMBER of Local School 
Districts Which Llstoa Ono or Moro 

OTHER OBJECTIVES In 
PART 1, Pajjo 2 of Form OS*2887. 


Su^estod Obiectlves Numbct 




2 


^ ,3 


4 


21 


20 ^ 


20 


21 


21 


5 



B. ATTACH OME COPY of PART 1. Pafi© 2 of Form OS-2887 for EACH Local School Dls^jjct which SUBMITTED 
Form OS-2887 to th© CEPD, 



C LIST THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT(S) THAT DID WOT RETURW FORM OS-2a87 TO CEPD. 



Name or Local School Dtotrlct 



Freeburg Community Schools 



Indicato tho REASON Form OS*28B7 Was Not Roturrtad to CEPD* 



Change in administration' caused late 



2, 



Start, Plan will be in by Decl/ 1975 



4, 



/ 
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^ OS-2887 

Name of School Diitrkt ^ 
l?(siirl? Do PLANHINC Cr&JECTlVES (To bo occQmPli«hcd Jurw 30. 19T6) 



NOTE: Local DIsiiyicta are encouraged to ongauo In 9CtLvUio« which roDuJt tn attainment 
In A. bolow. SPocIf)^ alterrtativo aOjl/or additton^l objocttvo« In B. bcH^w. 

^ SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES (To bo accomPll^hod b^ Juno 30. I?T6) 
(Chock Each the ob)octlvoa that will APPLY to thia Plan.) 



OBJECTIVE 



X 



OBJECTIVE 2. 



X 



Tho DIacrict ahall Idontlfj^ o aot of Qoncral iGnrnor Qon^ 
Dovolopmont^ OQhlO' 



CHtdrta; Formal apProvat of ouch QO^Ia by tho local\Qoard Bducotlon arid ovMonco both Carcor 
PrOporatlon qi^ Caracr Dovolopmont contonn^^ indA^ato auccoaoful bttalnmont of thitt ob)octlvo* 



Tho DIotjIct ahall Idontlfj^ porform 
and CaJW^ Dovolopmant QOalo* 

Critorlai Pooaoonlon of porform. 
Vocational Education^ otc*)» andf 
oqulvaJont or flypor^or to dtoao provided 
of attdirmiont of thla objcctlvo 







SUGGESTED obfectivea haled 



Lncludo both Caroor Proparatlon^ tmd Ceroor 



nt loaot pan of both thoir Career ProParotion 



iVoa from Carcor PreparotJon a/eaa (General Education oub}oct arOav 
of porformanCG Db)octlvea from Caroor DovoloPmont i^oaa which arv 
tho MlchlQan DoPartmont of Education will conatJtuto ovidonco 



OBJECTIVE 3^ 



T^ 04jitrlct ahoM Idontlf)^ ^d lnY>h^mentr ot leoAt on & pilot baola^ car^r education atraioijlott (Jnotructlonah 
UuldancOr otc.) wKI ch f eddroo o oolo^ttod performcnco obJectlveo. 

CrI tori a: Evidonco of trlaf Implomontatlon of identified otraiouloa which addroas both Caroor Preparation 
and Caroor Devolopment porformanco objectlvoa will Indicate ottalnmont of t^la objective. 



OBJECTIVE 4. 



The district ahall preparo a comPrehenalvo pfan for tho tlmo Period botwoon Julj^ 1, t976 end Juno 30^ I9T7 
which ahall includo cont I nuat lofu oxtonolon and/or modification of otrateijloa to Implomont Diatrlct goato 

Criteria^ Submlaoion of a comprohon«lvo Plan which moota or oxceodo Quldollnod for auch a Plan ar^thoj^ 
are dotcfmlnod by tho MlchlQan DePattmont of Education will Indlcato attalnmont of thlV obioctivo* 



u 



OAs doflnod In "GuidollnoD f<^r Career Edu^f£Uon ProQrammInQ/' MlchlQan Department of Education* 



B. LIST OTHER OBJECTIVES DEVELOPED BY LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT (To bo accompllehwj by Juno m 1976, 



OBJECTIVE 5. 



The district shall havfe identified in-scrvicb needs nnd 
implemented staff .development programs for: administrators* 
teachers, and counselors . 



Criteria; 



OBJECTIVE 6. 



The district shall have organized a Career Education 
Steering Committee comprised of edurators, citizens and 
students. 



Criteria; 



OBJECTIVE 7. 
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(Attach Additional Shoots If Hecessaiy.) 



94 



i. 



QQo GEPD: PLANMItlG OBJECTIVES (To t>o frcct^i«*hcMi Aufiual 3t, im) 



NOTE^ Cf(PD'e OfO C^ncou^AQOd to eni^o^ I" frctlvktio* which v^H rosutl In fttlokrvnont of tHe^UCC£STEO obJccUvoo lltttdd 

A, SUCGKSTeD OBJECTIVES (To btf Asco^nPiUhod br Aufluat 3i* ivid) ^ V ^ 

T Ho CEPO ohul conduct a pfonollonat pfojfrcm to^ncav^jio OChool And commi^nl^ P«i/tJclP^lOn In 



OQJECTIVe I. 



bu 



oojetrivE 2, 

El 

r 

OBJECTIVE 3, 



OBJECTIVE 4. 



a pfonoilonat pfojfrcm to^ncovk^jio 0< 
CofCOf GdtM^ntlon A<:tivUlo0« \ / 

f>j/o*| ^^ 6vld6nCo 6f Pfomotlonat acitvlMoo ovAlanCoVr/pooltWo oMocta wlH 



IndlciUO attainment of fMo 



Tho CCPD ohoil iddAd^ end conduct <»^tl 
II PInno. 

f^^lcf t<>; Bvldortco of ncttvHr cddroao 
tho K-ll PlC^Ao win Indicate nitclnmont 




ich add/oao rvcod* Idonrtflod throu^ti enotroia of th^ 

fObiofTiD In Iho tl' tl piano of tn suPpoft of pItnrMsd activity In 
0 ob|octlvo. 



T^O CCPD tfholt davoi<^ a Cafot^^duCi^^n pl^ fof tho A^a Vocational CcJitdf(o} If ona otioto vrMch 
foriocu a ornthooiD op^foctlonrTufTb^ br conotjiuont tl*ll dlotrictD. 

t^fJliifim Etiatd^ca /f aj>^j^ wht^h addftfoftOA tho naodo of Iho Aroa Caf>tdr<t}} wilt tndtcatd aitatfvnant of thi* 
objoctl^' 

Tho CEPP ohalt davoiop a ^mprohanot ira Carimf l^ducation Pinn ba^od^^on tho K- 1 1 co^rohd^olva 
plftAo focoivod br t hft CPAa bv Juno JO, 1 97d« 

Cfjt^jfl; SubmiooJon of a CGPD Comprebonalvo Caroof £ducailot^ plj^ br Auquoi 31, I77d v^hlcb utnUa« tho 
formal Provided by tho HlChlEfa/^ Dopart/nonI Of BducatlOn vrMI IndlCato atlainmont of thio ObJaCtlvO. 



B- LIST OTHER OBJECTIVES DEVELOPED bV CEPD (To bo occort^puahod b)f Auoutt Ju (m> 
OBJECTIVE 5. ' ^ 



OBJECTIVE 6. 



OBJECTIVE 7. 
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(Attach Additional Shcots if Mocoo&ary.) 



(Porff ODD o (Comploto 0H£ act of PART lit (P^S^a 3 and 4) for EACH (ut^gestod find Qthor ObioctlvC that you 
tDEMTtFieD In PART II J (Duplicato PART Ht a^ ne&dcd ) 



ooiecTive HUHoen 

PnOM PART 



1 



RESPOMStDLE P£RSOM(S) for tho objoctlvo Msiad In A, abov^^ Plobco Indueto tho tiAHminyriTL^ of IH01V10UAL($> of 

^ \ . 



C. ACTlVtTIBS: Pioi^oo doooibo pif^rad Actuitiea ^hi<! 



ACTIVITY 




o6jMtlvo llatod In A ohc^oi 



In c^()(^p<?rat. ion witli lof-al '(UfitricMrj I will ar- 
ranc|o lor <i |jnbllc* 'u^rvif** TV pro'jrarn t j clarity 
t hi* ronropl ^yi (\\v*u-r VjUicaX i ^n . W(* will try to 
u rjpot m** rniS'irn *i wv 11 afi pr o*) rfimn j 1 a 1 'm^jo r 
durat iori. , . 

Ad '>r(jaru /<Tfl *M I >r t to" Mp**ak f o f"jmfnun i t y ^jrotipfi 
will irU t iat (Mi , with 1 1 ^'a i r*- r Dflura t i - m 

pnojil n and my ru* 1 ( hr i ir j ava i 1 ah 1 (or pi rrjrn t - 
t. ifjn '1 . 

I wil K c'ori tart t *wl i t '>r o n I I ^r-a 1 nownp^iporn 
and pr()vi<lp .iny informat i n or prrpar*^! matrrial 
thoy may drviirn in *r<I**r t ^ prf»paro aruJ run a 
rOc|ular rjnripD p\lt>l ir int nrrrit art ir Ion on 
Carror Kdurat ion . 

I will nurvpy o rjma 11 'lamplp >f 1 oca 1 pp >pl 
inrlufUnq ochjrat or , in -rflor t > rhork on t hr 
j3U(7r<*nn of thr ab vo art ivit irn. 



;<>pt , 1, 1'r/*) 



6^1 fin OocA 



June 30, 1076 



Of t , 1, I'J/') 



or t 



^1 
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Mar . 



l')7 '> 
l")7f, 



vJllOO 1, l")Vf) 



Jijur )(), 1076 



Jun<' J0,10V6 



Junp 30,1976 



'aiirft m. 



oJfCONTIHUEO) 



% dESOURCE REQUIREMENTS: ^tcaoo doocrlbo tho resource rcqukomonU nofoaaa^ to support tho satlvldoo Idoritiriod 
In Horn C of chla ptm {Px^rt Ul). 




^cclJlUool 



UiMjular mi leacje^cimburnamon t for coord mat '>r 



1000 milof] 120 mile 



Sub-Totnl 



120-UO 



Sub-Totnl 



1/10 annual. fncilitioR cost 



Sub-To tAl 



310-00 



310-00 



Othon 



Miacel lanooiia 



50.00 



Sub>Tot3t 
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E (ittm.oto<t Total Coota 
for this Obtoctivo 



05^4566 
{Paces 3> 



[]DDo(CoiiiplQto OWE sot of PARTnr<Pagofl 3 and 4) for EACH suggeited and Other Objoctivo that you 
, IDEI^TUFIEO In PARTtl) pupllcato PART III as needodJ 



A. 



OBJECTIVE MUMBEB 
FROM PART tV 



fiESPOHSIBLE PERSON(S) for tho objoctlvo llstod In A. above: Ploaoo Indkeco tho NAMG «utd TITLE of IHDIV1DUAL(S) or 
doocrJbo tho^ GflOUP (coKtmltteo,. otcj) which lo ImIoo charood with roopoitolbi i)ty f^r tho octlvitloo oddrosoino tho cbovo objoctiv^-^ 

George Redwood, CEPD Coordinator 



C ACTIVITIES: Plcooo doocriba Plcwftod octlvUloo <»h<ch oddfOM 

ACTIVITY 



After looking over the K-i2 plans; 
apparent that a coordinated in-servic 
warranted ^ 



jce sessions^ 



Eleven of the districts ha 
selves to participate in 4 i 



AugOst 28, 1975 (1/2 d^y) 
Sept. 19, 1975 (all day) 
Decfember 12, 1975 (all day) 
February 27, 1976 (all day) 



These are negotiated iti--service days for.4:hese 
'districts . 

Separate in-service sessions will be conducted 
for other interested LEA * s . 

In March, In-Service sesssions on the planning 
for next year will begin. Personal contacts to 
assist and coordinate LEA activities will be con- 
tinued throughout the year. . 
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"Vlready underv 



torch 1, 1976 



ay 

Feb. 27, 1976 



June 30, 1976 
June 30, 1976 
June 30,1976 



OirS DDCmcomtimued) 



1^ RESOURCE REQUJRSHENTS: P>C3^ doscrtbo Cho re^otirco to<)tJifOnrvenU nocotoa/y Co ouPPOrt Cho dcCiviciea idenCifted 
tn icom C of this <Pm Ml). 



CATEGORY 

Mumbof of 
Pcfconnol by 
PootUon: 



I 



Travol; 



Sorvi coo: 



Othof: 



DeSCRtPTtOM 



CEPD coord inat^r 1/5 time 

local Career Education persons (time Element unknown) 
secretary 1/5 time 



Workshop matorialB 
Miscel lancous 



Mileage for coqjrdinfnt 
1000 miles ]^*/miie 




Consultants ( Northeastern University; 

(4 days each ^^i) 75*00/day) 



1/5 annual facilities cost 



Miscel laneou 9 



5iJ^Tot2)i 



ESTIMATED COSTS 
(to n02r<MiC doUa/) 



4000.00 



1700*00 



5700.00 
300.00 

50 . 6q 



350. 00- 



Sub- Total 



Sub- Total 



Sub- Total 



120-00 



600. 00 



600.00 



620-00 



Estimatod Total CosUi 
tai this Objoctlvo 
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50-00 
bU-UU 

7440-00 



o (Comploto ONE sot of PART Ml (Pages 3 and 4) for EACH suggested and Other Objective that /ou 
IDENTIFIED in PARTiO (Duplicate PART HI as needed.)^ 



A. 



OBJECTIVE NUH8ER 
FROM PART n. 



S. RESPONSIBLE PERSOM(S) for tiip objoctivo Hstod It» A. ^bQVCK Plo^ indtcsto tho NAMB and TITLE of INDIVIDUAL(S) or 



George Redwood. CEPD Cooirdinat 



C ACTIVITIES: Ploooo doocrlbo p 





iCTlVI 



In cooperation with Area Center staff* 
plan will be developed to synthesize gpals and 
objectives from constituent LEA's and t<5 
conduct in-service sessions to implement stra- 
tegies such as the infusion strategy. 

Plans will also incltade arrangements to' use 
Area Center facilities for an expl3ratory 
experience for middle school students , 

Plans will include activities to expand 
the participation of the community in certain 
programs of the center. 
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Feb. 1. 1976 



Endino Da to 




$ept, 1,197$ 



PsiPlf 000 



I 



oiCOMTlHUeOV 



>n ttcm C of thta pi>n (P'ftfi HQ. 

ESTIMATED COSTS 




P*(£lir& DODo(Coinploto OHE sot of PARTIir. (Pages 3 a^d 4) toi EACH suggested and Otfior Objective that you 



IDENTIFIED in PARTUS (Duplicate PART 111 a^s needed.). 



OBJECTIVE NUH&ER 
FROM PART MJ 



RESPONSIBLE P£RSOH(S) for the obioctJyo lidtod In A. above; pl^o^^dlcato tho NAME sMd TITLE of IND1VIDUAC{S) or 
dotu^rlbo tho GROUP (contmUcco^ otc.) w^hich to bo\njt chzrjtod wiChWopoof)%j;i^ty f^f tho occlvUloo od^rasolnfj Cho cbovo obloctivo^'^ 



George Redwood, CEPD CoordirKTSt ^ 



r 





C* ACTIVITIES: PIodoo tioocHbd Atnnfd octMtlod ^hUh od(!ro9o tho oblocilvo \i9to6 In A obovo; 



Upon r^?f(*Lpl Mi l.of^^l pLum on July 1 , 1*376, 
a pi tin will b^* dt'vtrl o^j('fl to fo^jrc] ln*il:o , promote, 
and osn Ifj t tho C%ir<r(^r Kc1u<ni t Ion o ( ( Or t of LliA ' a 
and the Aroa C<»n t<? r . The plan will be cons In- ' 
■tent with the 'fli r<*cti >n nucjgogted by th<^ MDE, 
provided MDK iJucjcjeBtionn- are received by July 1^ 
1976- 

The plan will be reviewed by the CEPD Council 
before submission on Sept, 1, 1976, 



July 1; 1976 
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Oo£[tnnlr0 



il 



Aug. 31,19761 



o(CONTIHUED) 



ElESOURCE REQUIREHEHTS: Picaoo doso^ibo tho resourco feqalr«mof)ta n«Co&DB/y Co support tho &ctlvlti09 Ido^ttflod 
In Itom C olr thU part (Part Ml). 



CATEGORY 

Numbof of 
P^cf«>nr»l by 



DESCRIPTION 



CIvPD roordinat jr l/10 _tim< 
Si^rrf^t .iry 1/10 1 iftif ^ 



\ 




tSTlHATCD COSTS | 



2000.00 

HSf:,oo 



so , 00 



Sub-To tnl I I ^jQ ■ 00 



Travol; 



/ 



1000 rnilf-; ^ l^C/milc 



CQntractod 
Scrvl CQfl* 



Other? 



ncme 



1/10 annual cost 



Miscellaneous 



Siib-Totji) 120; 00 



Sut^ Total 



120. 00 



5iib*Total 



Sut^ Total 



310,00 



Estln»tod Total Costs 
tot this Objo«tlv« 
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0^' 



o SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED COSTS FOR ALL OBJECTIVES LISTED IN PART ML; PAGE 4. 



OBJECTIVE 






ESTIMATED COSTS TO T^E NEAREST DOLLAR 




' 1 


« Pefsonnol 


Supplies & 


Tf avo 1 


■ Contracted 
Services J 


Facilities 


Othcf 


Total 


==— 


L.-C 




120.00 


0 

* 


310.00 • 


50.00.' 


4080:00 


- 


5700^00 




■ 350.00 


/ 600 -.00 


■ 620.0,0 


5Q,00 


7440 .00 ^ 


3. 


ZODU * uu 


1 c n n n 
i I> U . UU 


, 60 . bo ■ 


0 


310.0*0 


50-00 ' 


3420^00' 




' — J 

zo dU , OU 


, t n n 
o V . U U 


120.00 


• 0 


310.00 ' 


50\00 


3380.»00 






. ^ fc_ _ 




























7. 














, 




' ' ' t 


: — ' ] 












9, 


















j^J : 1 — 


■7 

V ' • 


4 










TOTALS 


14,450.0b 


1,100-00 


' 420/00 - 


' 600-00 


1550,00 


ioo.oo, 


18,320.00 



A, ORGAMtZATlOl^ <SeQ "CarearEclucatJort Handbook fof (fnplQ'riontatiort/') . . ^ . , 

Doocrtbo th9 ofs^nt^t^^l {vr^c^msntfi of tbo d^s^i^ which asixu^s tha i nnp) onion tati on of the octivitios identified on Pa^o 3^ 
Part ttU Itiem C.^ ^ \, - . . ' ^ . , \ ' 

The tEPD coorc!j.hator reportrs'^ta the^ I^D Superintendent. The coordinator 
acts as' the administratpr of the CEPD -Council . and is. 'a liaison person 
' with the K"12's. As- the coordiaator ^ nee^s assist^ce^ other ISD per- 
sonnel may be asked to provide -temporary' ass istance ; however^ the ^ , 
cooj^dinator is "responsible for'all CEPD functions/ , 



/ 
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' f 1, ATTACH. an ORCAMIZAT^OMAL CHART which dolifwaatc* the felati(>nship amonx fesponsibi© partJos as idontified on Pago 3, 



C.E.P.O. ORGANIZATION FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



i 



CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMISSION 



intermediate 
'school ^ 
districts 



CEPD 
COORDINATOR 



C,E,P.D, COUNCIL 



LEA board 
LEA board 
ISD b6ard 
ISD admini 
LEA admini 
Large indu 
Small busi 
Xjabor orga 
Community 



member (city) 

member (rural) 

member 

strator 

St rat or 

stry Rep. 

ness Eepr 

n i z a t i on-^xe c . 

College Pep, 



Library or arts Rep; 
Parent ( suburban) 
Parent (city) 
High school teacher 
Elementary teacher 
Middle school counselor 
Vocational Ed. teacher 
Hi^h school student (male) 
High school student (P^m.) 



LEA' s 



at 



Coordin 
Steering 

Advisory 



K-12 




K-12 




K-12 




K-12 




K-12 



or 

Committee 
-Committee 
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o CEPD COUNCIL: List' the members of the CEPD Council and Identify their area of representation^^. 



Council Members 



jR^nnPt i-e Franklin 



Atca of Rcpf^Dontdlion I 



Parent 



Benjamin Murphy 



Teacher 



Harriet Oglethorpe 



J. Worthington SmltlT 



Principal 



Buaineaa 



Frederick Finkbsin 



Administrator- Supertntondent 



Walter R. Marlett 



Labor 



Wells S, Fargo 



Board Member 



\Randall. Heartwell 



Mona L, Leonard 



The Arts 



Skip -^Schoolmast&r 



Student 



Dean C > Brady 



Coiffmunity College 



Matthew Christiansen 



Clergy 



Alfred Robinson 



Industry 



E , Dwiqht Davidson 



Service Club Member 



Marian wisnewski 



Parent 



— r- 



Robin Kelly 



Student 



William H- MacArthur 



Local Career Ed Director 



James Allen - 

Virginia Ellingwort"h" 



Vocational Ed- Teacher 



Administrator-Principal 



CERTIFICATIOW: l certify that tho contents of the CEPO plan havo bi»n revlowod by the CEPO Council, 



Chalrporaon. CEPD Council 



<Slsnaturo) Oalo NOV, 1^ 1975 



Jeanne tte Franklin 

The contenUi of thJs pTan are an accurate description of activities and resource allocations to bo carried out prior to AUQuot 31 . 1976* 

■ (Slgnauiro) Oaio Nov , 1^ 197 5 



CEPD Coordinator 



George Redwood 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK I*OR IMPLEMENTATION 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 
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FOREWORD 



This handbook is designed to be an 
introduction t<p a larger collection of^ 
materials on Career Education which are 
available through the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Education. For districts which 
have not yet developed their plans for 
Career Education, y^s well as for those 
that are already immersed in initial 
planning or experfimental implementation, 
this handbook is offered as a "do-it- 
yourself" suggestion book. It is 
planned as a practical guide to finding 
your own answers to the needs of your 
district — to present some possible ways 
of going about an undertaking that is 
immense in scope, but as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan 
districts demands. 
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S tuclon t iiHQtujnmont 
Reoourct: atitjoonmnnt 

PROGRAM PLANNING 
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\ 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 



INTRODUCTION Ciiru(*r Education Planning Activitieo are under- 

way in fjchool difatrictD throughout the State of 
Michicjan^ Many of theoe diutrictD are already 
pursuing a Dyntuma tic path toward an effective 
and ruoponnive Career Education program. These 
diatricto are invccting conoiderable energy to 
idf^nti fy CariM*r Education goalo and develop pro- 
gram obj(*ct ivcfj which reflect the rieedo and wioheo 
of their communities, Thio effort io progroGoing 
at a pacr which will bring nuarly all diotricto 
ir^to fjomc drcjr<*<; of involveAicnt in program plan- 
ning j in thi* very near f u ture , It io Career Bdu- 
cration pru<jram chtVf* 1 opment which io the subject 
<}l thin t}i*ct ion of the Handbook for Implemen tat ion , 



SYSTKMATir Muc:>» cmp^iara in in being placed on a oy Dtemat ic 

APrRf)ACn approac>i to th(^ dovflopmont of Career Education - 

Thin omphafjifj in more than juoti f iod by the need 
to bf^como or remain accountable, firot to ourGclvos/ 
ijrtd mofjt importantly to the otudento who will bo 
afforted by th(* Career Education program. No specific 
rirrien of ntepn in conontial to oyotom^itic program 
planninrj and development, but there aro general 
f3tep?j that are more* or lono common to the oyfl tomati c 
provcnn , The fie o t<*pn are outlined in the diagram 
b(*l ow. 



CJoal 
Sett infj 




Needn 
Annennment 




Program 
D<»V(? 1 option t 




Program 
Evaluation 


/ 






> 






> 











The materialn prooontod in thin Handbook for Im - 
plementation are intended to aaaigt districts wi^th 
varioun taokn which are conaiotent with or prcrequi- 
ni te to the above tjoneral model ^ 

For example , few would quest ion the noGd for a 
gen(?ral awarenesfl of the Career Education concept 
or for an organization to aid in the planning and 
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- J 

development of a Career Education program- These 
prerequisites should be included in our general 
planning model. 



Goal 




Needs 




Program 




Program 


Setting 




Assessment 




Development 




Evaluation 

















A part of the "Organizing for Career Education'' 
section of the Handbook for Implementation encour^ 
ages districts to establish a steering committee 
and^ designate a local Career Education coordinator 
to the extent their resources will allow. This 
committee can serve as the coordinating body as 
districts become involved in the tasks of; 

1) Goal Setting 

2) Needs Assessment 

3) Program Development 

4) Program Evaluation 

While the district may have established building- 
level committees or ciistr ict-wide committees or 
both, it may become necessary to identify sub-com- 
mittees or ta.sk forces to carry out specific tasks. 

Goal Setting, for example, is a process which 
results in an agreed-upon target for a school dis- 
tricts While there are probably many ways to ap- 
proach the task of determining goals, most methods 
involve several steps and a significant amount of 
time and energy^ The identification of several 
persons to plan and direct the goal setting process 
is important to the success f ul completion of the 
task, 

A booklet outlining a suggested approach to 
goal setting which has been developed and tested 
in several schools is included in the Resource 
Matierials section of the Handbook for Implementa - 
tion s The suggestions found in this "goal setting'' 
booklet will probably need adaptation before they are 
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meaningful for any particular district. The book- 
let does, however, describe' a general approach to 
goal setting which is believed to be worthy of 
districts ' consideration. 



NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 



Needs assessment, as a general second step in 
the planning model, is intended to identify the 
strengths and weaknesses in the present program 
by asking the question: 



Student 
assessment 



Resource 
assessment 



To what extent are students presently achiev- 
ing the goals of the district or school? 

While this question may have been asked often 
as a routine part of evaluation, it is important 
now to identify specific parts of the existing pro- 
gram that are Especially strong or weak, and also 
to identify which goals &re being least met at 
present, the latter being a sound method of select- 
ing, priority goals. A reliable needs assessment 
may require the development of performance objec- 
tives in order to clarify the meaning of goal 
statements. Performance objectives allow the de- 
velopment of student achievement measures which, 
can be directly related to sf)ecific goal statements. 

A student assessment migdt be a comprehensive 
one specifically designed for this purpose, btft 
more realistically, it can be based upon selected 
records and testing tn only the important areas 
where little or no information may be available. 
Schools may decide, for example, that their 4th 
and 7th grade State Assessment data may sufficiently 
assess certain goal areas, while another approach, 
such as a commercial test, is necessary for others. 
Tests such as the Career Maturity Index (CMI) or 
the Assessment of Career Development (ACD) can be 
useful when assessing career development goal 
areas. The results of student assessment should 
be, regardless of methodology, a sound basis for 
initial program planning. 

Another kind of assessment important to program 
planning is resource assessment, a process which 
addresses the question: 

What resources are available to Us as we con- 
template program changes? 
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This c^e stion is important because resourcesNplay 
an imporxtant part in deciding what the sc^oai (or 
any of its parts) can expect to achieve. This is 
an important consideration when responsibility for 
particula^\ goals^ is assigned to thfe school or one 
or more o^\its parts, A resource assessment can 
become ovierburdening, but if conducted at a general 
level , is not di f f icul t to accomplish. Districts' 
involved in a resource assessment should develop 
a conscious response^to questions such as; 

1) What are the quantities and qualities of 
our instructional materials? 

2) What are the quantities and qualities of 
our physical facilities? 

3) What are the quantities and qualities of 
our personnel? 

4) To what extent can our cottimunity provide 
resources? 

5) "What monies are^^ available? 

6) To what extent are we using the above re- 
resources? ^ ' 

Having sufficiently addressed these questions and, 
perhaps, others important to the particular situa- 
tion, a district or school is prepared to begin 
planning program changes. 

Planning program changes can involve many dif-- 
ferent kinds of activities and can result in plans 
even more diverse. One initial step, however, 
is usually advisable. It is to identify which ^ 
goals or needs are qping to be the responsibility 
of which component o^ the school or district. In 
many cases specific goals can be assigned to speci- 
fic operations and in others a goal may be j3l shared 
responsibility of the ^entire school or district. De- 
cisions of this type can probably best be made by ^ 
a group reprobating each area of the school or 
district. 

The results of the resource assessment as well 
as an understanding of the goals are importatit in- 
puts to the decision-making tasks. As various 
groups within the school identify and accept th^ir 
responsibilities for specific goals, their atten- 
uation must necessarily shift to the techniques or 
methods of fulfilling their responsibilities.: This 
task, although awesome, is made easier by the ex- 
perimental efforts of the past several years. ^ 
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Throughout , the Career Education effort in Mich- 
igan, ao well ae in other states, scl)ool districts 
have oKperimented with methods of helping students 
reach Oetrecr Education outcomes. While these meth- 
ods vary dramatically and include in^ and out^of- 
ochool activities, in formation systems, simulation, 
work exporionces and others ,^ all can generally be 
coftoidered delivery systems. The task facing Mich- 
igan educators ae they develop Career Education 
programo (ox delivery systems), is to think analyt- 
ically and creatively about known and new ways of 
reaching the Career EdQcation outcomes their dis- 
tricts hnve identified or adopted. 

Portunntoly, the experience of pioneering school 
in Michigan hao. provided many sound ^directions for 
^he development of'Career Education delivery sys- 
tems, it io tho purpose of this section to present 
model delivery oyotems which schools may find help- 
ful ftt3 tTiey develop their own plans and program. 
The model io dooigned to help students reach those 
gonlo and objectivoa adopted by the Career Educa- 
tion Adviaory CommiQOion and the State Board of 
Education. Act 97 of the Publie Acts of 1974 re- 
quirefJ the State Career Education Advisory Commis^ 
oion to explore tho Qareer Education concept and 
recommend, appropriate^ goals and objectives to the 
State Board of Education. The State Board subse- 
quently adopted tho recommendations . While the 
delivery ayotomo to be designed by the local edu* 
cation agencieo will differ greatly according to 
local conditiono, there should be ^significant 
fiimilarity of otudent outcomes* 

The delivery oyotom ouggestions presented in 
the remaining parto of this section Sre in"^tended 
to aid diotricto ao they dovelcfp their own Career 
Education proqramo . 
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Much energy has been spen t * attempting to find 
Career Education demonstration schools . Even 
though most districts have-not achieved recognition 
as "Career Education demonstration sites because of 
their lack of a comprehensive program, large num- 
bers of sites can be identified which are demon- 
strating some aspect(s) of Career Education, Pew, 
if any, schools in the nation have succeeded or 
progressed to the point where they have what they 
accept as a complete program. In Michigan, prime 
importance is being placed on developing comprehen- 
sive programs ra tl^er than "over-developing" some ' 
parts gf a total program. Consistent with this 
position^ much thought has-been given to the com- 
ponents of a tota-l program, and especially, to 
their inter-relationships. Figure 1 graphically 
presents these ' major components , 
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The remainder of this booklet overviews each of 
these components of the comprehensive program. In 
additd-on, it attempts to orient and inform the 
reader regarding additional resources which have 
been developed or are being developed to aid in 
the development and installation of each program 
component. 
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IN^TRUC^JON 



The core of the school program, as -it exists 
and as it is envisioned , is the instructional pro-- 
grariL^ As one may deduce from the Michigan Career 
Education model (Figure 2), the major concern of 
the existing instruptional program is career pre- 
p^ratioa*rthat is helping students acquire the 
skills, knowledge ^d attitudes they will need to 
perform their life rcles^ A continuing goal of 
any Career Education effort should be to Improve 
the effectiveness of the existing curriculum^in 
realizing its traditional goals and objectives; 
but Care^l^ Education means ^more in regard to in-- 
structi<5^n than curriculum improvements Career 
JTducation, as Figure 2 indicates, also includes 
new content, which is called "career development. " 
The instructional, program possesses considerable 
potential for aiding in the delivery of this new 
content. In fact, the single most important ^ 



i 



Fig. 2 



Career Development 



Career Preparation 
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AN INTEGRATED APPROACH 



delivery system for Career Education is the instruc-r 
tional program. Sch<pol districts are encouraged^ 
to take actions necessary to insure that their ^'in- 
structional- programs become effective delivery sys- 
tems for both career preparation and career develop- 
ment content. The suggested techniques by which 
this is done have become^known as the *** infusion 
process, " 
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This process places the teacher in the role of 
curriculum developer* Teachers^ given skills 
necessary to identify opportunities for integra- 
tJLon of existing subject "matter and career develop- 
. ment outcomes, ^develop their daily, instructional 
.plans ^to reach outcomes in both areas — career; pre- 
^ration and caneer ^^velopment* ,Key factors ia^ 
"tViG successful implementation pf this process are^ 
the .quality ''of the '"in-service program designed to 
do it and the quality and quantity of resources 
available to teachers as theV. learn and apply in- 
fusion skills * 



Tb assist districts as they, plani in-service pro- 
grams and thqn plan an<3 conduct workshops' for this 
purpose, a group of Michigan educatprs ha6 assembled 
a set of workshop, njaterials * TJhese' mater ials have 
been shown to be useful through, Extensive pilot 
stud1.es and field testing in diverse- settings 
throughout the state* ^ - 

The major component: of these materials, a'^work- 
shop ^^ndbodk, includes tnost of the imaterials nec^s^ 
sary for "a wqrkshop team to plan and fconduct work- 
shops relate^*" tp the, infusion 
process* Special booklets 
for, teachers and counselors 
called "Infusion Handbooks," 
pj^Ovide step-by- step in- 
strtictions in applying" the 
infusion process* Included 
in 'the workshop handbook, 
the'sd bopklets are also 
available separately for 
use by workshop participants* Additional materials 
sucK a^ ''Examining Career Education" and "Personal 
Goal'soxting"/ are useful aids in introducing peqple 
to thW concept of- Career Education and in encourag- 
in'g participants to implem^at their newly acquired 
infusion skills* ^ . 

/ ■ , ■ ■ ^ 

■ The participant in a Career Education workshop 
where infusion skills ^re beiKg taught and^^pplied 
wilL benefit from two additional aids: 

The Career Education Resource Suide ^ and the 
Ideas for Activities manuals* 
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The Career Education Resource Guide is an exten- 
sive listing of commercially produced instruc- 
tional and counseling aids. Each item included 
in the listing contains information about its 
source/ price, and strong and weak points* All 
of the listings are arranged according to grade ' 
level, subject matter and career development goal 
area. The task of maintaining this guide is a 
continuous one, since new materials become avails- 
able almost daily. As a result/ new editions of 
the Resource Guide may become available from time 
to time\ 

The Ideas for Activities manuals contain larg^ 
numbfe'rs of ideas fcr teachers and counselors ar- 
ranged according to their subject matter and -car- 
reer development outcomes. Teachers and counselors / 
participating in a workshop or applying their in- 
fusion skills, can use these manuals ,to plan their 
activities from the sound basis of the experience 
of many Career Education teachers and counselors 
reflected in this "Idea Book*^ " 



Successful implementation of the infusion pro- 
cess requires the introduction of a curriculum 
management system in order to assure an articulated 
career development program. Such a system can be- 
come quite complex/ but only a simple system is 
absolutely essential. One approach recommended 
by Career Education practitioners is to 4II0W 
teachers and counselors considerable flexibility 
as they apply their infusion skills, asking only 
that they indicate what career development out- 
comes they are addressing. As more and more ca- 
reer development outcomes are addressed, more di-- 
rection to teachers* and counselors* infusion ; 
activities becomes desirable. One way this direc- 
•tion can be achieved is to involve the Career Edu-. 
cation steering committee or coordinator as the 
record keeper. 



Using a matrix such as the example following to 
keep the record provides a visual check of the 
coverage a district or school is providing. As 
progress is ma<3e/ and more and more infusion is 
accomplished/ efforts can be initiated 1;o channel 
the new infusion efforts of teachers and counselors 
into the areas of greatest need as shown oh the 
matrix. 
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CURRICULUM MANAGEMENT MATRIX 
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obviously, there is much potential for expand- 
ing the curriculum management system until, ideally, 
at sgme point records are available which indicate 
the progress of specific students. Districts or 
schools are encouraged to design an effective and 
practical system for their own situation, given 
^their resources. One important expansion of this 
system is to record the results of delivery sys- 
tems oth^r than the infusion process . An example 
would be \he exploration program as described in 
the next paragraphs. In this way, the matrix, or 
whatever techniques are used, becomes a valuable^aid 
in building a comprehensive and well coordinated 
Career Education program. 



One outcome of a thoughtful analysis of the in- 
fusion process is a. realization that not all career 
development outcomes can be reached in an instruc- 
tiqnal setting where conventional subject matter 
is the primary target. That is, the infusion proc- 
ess cannot be expected to do the whole job of 
delivering career development content. The under- 
lying cause fo^r this apparent shortcoming lies with 
the nature of one aspect of career development; 
exploration . Exploration , as a foundation for 
viable-^de^ision maJcing, has long been known to 
involve substantial experience-gaining activities . 
The need for acquisition of experiences cannot be 
eliminated or even reduced greatly by the addition 
of information alone. ^ 

Unfortunately, as we as progJ^ram planners design 
career exploration activities around the myriad of 
realities and barriers, we often find ourselves 
with a program which provides vaqt quantities of 
information to students and relatively little or 
no significant experiences. There is no reason to 
expect such a program to succeed in its charge to 
provide a sound b^sis for decision making unless 
the real experiences delivered to students are 
substantial and appropriate to their interests. 

In response to this challenging problem, researcK 
and development efforts are underway in the^^te 
to develop and test an exploration program design. 
These efforts have progressed sufficiently to allow 
the development of exploration guidelines. Subse- 
quent efforts to develop sample programs and 
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materials and processes to aid in the implementa- 
tion of the program are now underway. The explora- 
tion guidelines are included in this section of 
the HandlSook for Implementation , 



Not even the most enthusiastic supporters of 
Career Education bel ieve that career^rdevelopment 
content is totally new to the educational system. 
Some - teachers and many counselors have been active- 
ly ^gaged with career development as a part of 
theig^ everyday actions. With the growth of the 
Careerfeducation movement, the efforts of tjsfese 
counselors are being recognized as the b^^-^is for a 
Careq^ Gu idance program , To expand the career 
guidance ^activities presently found in the school 
into a career guidance program which reaches all 
student?9, role changes aro required, Tjie counsel- 
or must restate his or her case for shedding inap- 
propriate dutiea and prepare to assume a more 
active responsibil ity for helping students reach 
specified outcomes , 

The counselor who is a part of a career guidance 
team will find his or her duties including much 
more contact with; 1) groups of students, 2) teach- 
ers, and 3) the community. The amount of time 
spent in individual counsel ing is 1 ikely to roqu iro 
a supplement of group work directly with students 
or ind irectly through teachers , 

New strategies or programs which are likely to 
become a part of the school system as Career Edu- 
cation grows will probably rely on the development 
of a team of teachers and counselors. The explora- 
tion program, for example, probably cannot succeed 
without the assistance and participation of coun- 
selors. The counselor's role in such a program 
can extend beyond the trad itiona 1 role of helping 
students develop decisions and plans. It can . 
extend into the curriculum itself until teachers 
and counselors cons ider t hem se Ives equa 1 teammates 
facing the task at hand. Similarly, the infusion 
process can benefit from the advice and participa- 
tion of counselors with teachers, 

Plann ing role changes and _ successfully gaining 
acceptance of the changes by teachers, students, . 
administrators, parents and counselors, themselves. 
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roquiroo that current knowledge and Qkills in 
effecting change be applied to the taok. To aid 
in this taol^, a Proceos Guide for Gareer Guidance 
is being developed by the Department of Education 
in condultation with a large group of Michigan 
Educatoro . 

Preparing ' for and eotabliohing life roleo io 
the major focuo of Career Education. Ao a reoult# 
much energy io cJovotod to tho develql^mont of deliv- 
ery oyotemo to reach Career Education goalo iden- 
tified to deocribe thio focuo. Without a oucceoQful 
effort to help individualo prepare for and effect 
a tranoition from ochool, to' the non-ochool commu- 
nity* much of the prior effort may go unuood. 
Placement prografns have ao their purpooo to provide 
preparation for and aooiotance in making tho tran- 
sition from Gchool to non^ochool life. During the 
paot ocveral yearo much hao been learned about 
effective placement programo. The bulk of thio 
knowledge itj prooented in the booklet "Placement 
Guidelineo#" which io a part of thio oection of 
the Handbook for Implementation . 



There ifJ a clear need for current regionalized 
occupational information in the ochool oyotem ao 
Caroor Education io growing. Prdoontly in Michi- 
gan^ the VIEW (Vital Infprmation for Education and 
Work) and ICPD -(Inotant Career Program Directory) 
syotOmD are avaTlable to oerve thin nood. 

VIEW io oonontially a caroor information acqui- 
oition and diooemination Dyotom providing perti- 
nent regional information to uooro ^(teachero^ 
counaeloro* Btudento and othoro) via a microfiche 
oyotom. All VIEW documento are filmed and diotri- 
buted in microfiche form (24 to 1 ratio), 

Tho obligation of ochoolo wiohing to utilize 
the VIEW nyotem during tho 1975-76 school year will 
be to provide their own microfiche readers and /or 
reader printers, as well as dooignate and provide 
a building VIEW implementor for a 3-hour in-service 
training program conducted by members of the VIEW 
staff, 
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For moro information, diotrictu uhould contact; 

VIEW /Career Dovolopment Un i t 
Michigan Department of Education ^ 
Box 928. 

Lanoing, M ichigan 48904 
(017) i73-i370 

ICPD io a aervico to ochool youth and adulto 
which provided cnrollmtsnt data on poot-oocondary 
programo in Michigan community tollogoo* The uoer 
dialo a toll-free number and Cindo out which pro- 
gramo are available, where they are located, and 
general information about the college^ The college 
followG up within five working dayo with opocifio 
information on programs of interest and admiofsion 
mat(.^rial£] , 

An enlarged and more extenoive 0£:cupational in- 
formation oyntem io novi under developnfont in the 
Michigan Department of Education, which will great- 
ly incXetfoc the capability of the ICPD and VIEVj 
oyatemo^ Ao thio nyotem orowo, the Michigan De- 
partment of Education will inform local ochoolo 
and other uoerfj about the occupational information 
oerviceo which will be available^ Servicoo which 
are planned include guidelinoo for opGratlncj OIS 
(Occupational Information Syntemo) art the local 
level, exploration materia lo, and an optional com- 
putGr-annioted career exploration program , Con- 
tacts for information tahould be made to the above 
addrenn^ 



The development of Career Education, ao in the ^ 
ccLBQ with moot any educational innovation, rolien 
heavily on high quality in-oervico efforto. The 
staff of a district roprooent the oinglo greatoot / 
BOurcG for their own developments The offocto of / 
peers on each othjer has long boon known to T^e a 
major cauoe of change or improvement . With careful 
planning, strategioo to develop programs can bo ^ 
implemented which capitalize on peer rolationahipo 
as a major inotrument of otaff growth. \Tho Quggont- 
od organization, that is, steering committooo and 
local coordinators, is folt to be an effective * ^ 
technique of causing g^noYal ot^af f growth. 

\ ■ 
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Many timen, hoy/ever, it io dooirable to bring 
in qew hc^p. The univernitien are a valuable and 
frequent oource for thio aoGiotanco. To increase 
the ca(?ability of univeraity people to provide 
anaiotance to local ochoolo, the Department of 
Education haa been working with a conaortium of 
teacher education inGtitutior^p in Michigan. The 
Career Education Conaortium, aa it ia called, hao 
been active in developing and delivering in-oervice 
programn for diatricta throughout the atate,.* For 
more information ploaGO cohtact any of the follow- 
ing: . 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIV. 
Mt. Ploaoant, Mich. 498S9 
(^>17) 774-3208 

EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 
ypoilamti, Mich. 48l'J7 
( 31 1) 487- 3270 

FERRIS STATE COLLEGE 
Bi<j Raplflt). Mich. 49307 
(616) 796-9971 

MICHIdAN STATE UNIV. 
Eaat Lanaing, Mich. 48B24 
(517) -JS-i-OGOe 



NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 
^aarquette, Mich. 49855 
(906) 227-2400 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104 
(313) 764-8424 

WAYNE STATE UNIV. 
Detroit, Mich. 48202 
(313) 577-1664 

WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 
Kalamazoo, Mich,, 49001 
■(616) 383-1690 



Ad<lltibnal information can bo obtained fromi 
Robert Woinhan . Educational Conoultant, Pcrnonnel 
Dovolopmont Unit, Michigan Dopartmont of Education , 
Lannintj. Michigan 48904, (517) 373-8626. ' 



* Piano aro underway to expand this participation 
to other inotitutiono. As this io done, addi- 
tional contact information will be provided. 
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FOREWORD 



This handbook is^designed to be an 
introduction to a larger collection of 
materials on Career Education which are 
available through the^Hichigan Depart- 
ment of EducationT For districts which 
have ngt yet developed ^ their plans for 
Career Education, as well as for those 
that are already immersed in initial 
planning or experimental implementation 
this handbook is offered a "do^it-* 
yourself" suggestion book. It is 
planned as a practical guide to finding 
your own answers to the needs of your 
district--to present some possible ways 
of going about an undertaking that is 
immense in scope^ bu t as capable of 
variation as the diversity of Michigan 
districts demands , 
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KXPLORATION OUIDK 



PART A: AN INTRODUCTION TO CARKER EXPLORATION 

What It in 
Why it to neconoary 
When tt takofj plaeo 
Major ccflicfjpto 

Expected autcomefj fjf Cart^tir Kxplorat ton 



PART B: THK CARKKR I^XPLOIiATION PROGRAM 
Sequence of pr(j(jra(p 

Figure 1 - Car(^f^r K>iplcjratlfjn ProceoQ 
PRELIMINARY STAGE 



EXPERIENCE sfAGE 

Introductpton to t-xplornt. Ion 
Work rolG oxportoncrn 
Experience in othrr liir rolnn 
fistablishinq f»xpl(jr,lt Inn rrVtird koaptng 

PLANNING STAGE ' 

Setting goaln 

Additional information ^incJ rxprrlcnce 
Use of community ronourrc^r) 
Career readinoHo , 

Placement as a tool .in*l an a culmination 
PART C; IMPLEMENTING CARKKR EXPLORATION 
Prerequ is ites 

Some cautions about^ pro<frfim planning 



Figure 2 - Staq^ I ('onipfjnrnt o 
Evaluat ion of ritudf^nt prrporrulnono 
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CURRICULUl^ PLANNING 

Figure 3 - The Michigan Career Exploration 
Model 

1 . Internal Curriculum 

2. Internal Support Systems 

3. External Curriculum 

4. Eternal Support Systems 
Pe r s on s"*f%Q pon s ib le 

• Figure 4 - Flowchart of Possible lUnplemen- 
tation Steps for Career Exploration 

Need for coordination 

Figure 5 - Subject Area/clusters , ^ 

Curriculum Management Matrix ^ 

General responsibilities ^ 

For the teacher and counselor , > 
Special counseling responsibilities 
For administrators t - ^ 

For commu n i ty pe r son s 

RESOURCE MATERIALS 

consultant' sBrviees * 



PART A: AN INTRODUCT'ION TO CAREER EXPLORATJON . 



Career Exploration is a/ program which cuts - 
across 3i>bject area boundaries of Career Prepara- 
tion and Career Developmen;fer^as specified in the 
Michigan model for Career Education. It may occur 
as part of regular* existing classes, as new and 
specialized courses or a combination of both. 

It gives students an opportunity to carry theit 
exploration of various life rol6s 'out o^ tJie 
classroom into the lif^ of '-the - community . It p^o- 



Car^Wr Exploration is a Vehicle through which 
teachers c^ap help stun^ents gaLn insight into the 
relatiqnships between ttte knowledge and skills 
they study and the knowledge an^ skiljs required 
for their intended present and future life roles. 

It is the utilization of community resources as 
an integral part of the instructional process* an 
essential element of comprehensive Career Education 

If we accept the '^theory that students are goal- 
oriented — that is, that they want to see a reason, 
a long- or short-term goal for anything they un- 
de^^take — we believe that they will work better in 
a '* career-oriented"' turriculum. This curriculum 
is one in which students will be conscious of the 
implications of the learning activity on their 
present or future life roles. It is ^Iso one in 
which the career-oriented learning activity in- 
volves a realistic application of the skills they 
are learning t5 tHese present or future life roles. 
In the Career Exploration program they have oppor- 
tunities to practice the^e skills in real-life 
situations. 

We believe that students learn best from speci- 
fic experiences from which they can generalize. 
By providing these specific experiences* Career 
Exploration gives students new inf oirniation on 
which to make effective decisions about, their liffe 
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roles. These life role '^xperiencQ^may be both 
simulated and direct, but they -muijt involve more 
than papeK, 'p^^il^s and books if they are to pro- 
vide the basis for valid judgments* Too much of^ 

. the existing Career Education effort is probably 
involved with inforpatlo^^-a^tlier l^han eliperience, 

- producing youth\who -are ";kaowledge rich and 
experience poor*" 

Car,eer Exploration is also a means, of taking ad.-^ 
vantage 'oi t^he vast re&ervoir of community re- 
sources which should play a part in the educatiorv 
'of -our youths For too long the potential of most 
|f the commuiiity has been ignored or forgotten, 

\ ■ ' . \^ ' ' * 

■"Every* commuriity can of fer . resources to give 

f stujients ^experiences witH^most of the major life 
roles: Occfupational, family, gitizen and 'leisure , 
■even though some are much'more limited than others, 
Oyr conception of community resources must become 
much broader, in scope" than the few traditional 
inc^ustrie^ or civic activities which have been 
visited by classes in the ,past, ^ ^ 

Although Carper Exploration in some form ta^s 
place almost continuously between kindergarten and^ 

' adulthood, a formalized emphasis on exploration ' * 
should begin in^mi;ddle school and continue through 
*high school , . At the 'beginning of the. middle 
grades , when careeir ^^nd ^elf awareness and * asses 5^ 
^ment , decisions-making/ cTommunication arid in forma- 
tion-seeking skills have be^n acquired/ the Career 
Exploration program takes the student to 'situations 
in the^' classroom and the, community to learn about 
various life roles firsthand, ^ The Knowledge \ptu- 
den ts gain through the-se experiences 'forms ^the " ; 
iDasis-for their career decisions and career plan^ 

. ning*. Their ^tentative (decisions reflated to life 
roles are then further explored and implemented 
through School and^community experiences dyrin<J 
the high- school * years , Thus the .comprehensive * ^ 
exploration of , various occupational -clusters and 
other life roles^ leads to succe&sfulrplacement in^ 
higii scjiool — in both coUrsework and cpmmunity 
ei*perience--and after graduation ^ 



Two,, powerful conoapts a,re embpdie*^! in Career 
Exploitation; .educatxbn through experience and 
community participation. 
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, In earlier times young people growing to adult- 
hood learned about various li fe roles from family 
and community sources. Today marfy adults work, 
not only away from home, but even away from the 
residential communities where their children are 
growing up. Consequently today ' s children have 
little, if any, fthance to learn through di^rect 
involvement and experience. Theijr dominant envi" 
ronment is either the school or the informal 
. society of their peers. { 

Career exploration cam help fill tbks void By 
providing opportunities ^r learning tnrough 
experience. As a major component of exploration, 
the direct experience approach can supplement 
learning from books and more passive processes so 
that each will mutually reinforce the other. 

The building of an effective exploratory pro- 
gram, therefore, requires coordination with com- 
. ' , munity agencies, industry and business, so that: 

XI) experiences can be developed and (2) the pur- 
^ poses of the experiences and the responsibilities 
' inherent in these experiences are well understood 

by stud en ts , educators and community members . 
.Organizing the necessary school and community 
experiences can result in a better mutual under-- 
[ standing of the needs, purposes and feelings of 

both community and school people. 

Expected ' As school^ move into the implementation of 

'outcomes of Career Exploration, certain outcomes which are 

Career ^ consistent with the Goals and Performance Indica- 

.Exploration tors of Career Development-'- should be expected to 

occur. Among these are the following: 

* Students will : 

1. Learn that basic skills taught in the class- 
room are both applicable an^ essential to 
s , the careers for which they are preparing. • 

*- ' 

^ 2. y^cquire information abo'ut personal charac- 

jteristics of self and others. 

' ' 3. Recognise self development as a^li£e-long 

process ^ ^ 

1 Reference Guide of Goals and Performance 
' ' , ' " Indicators for Career Development , Michigan 

- Department of Education: 1974 ^ 

^ * '' ' . ■ ; 16vj 
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4- Understand individual and group aspects of 
behavdor - 

5 . Acquire and apply interpersonal skills . 

6 . Recognize educational alternatfives and their 
applications . 

7. Identify and explore alternative occupation- 
a 1 roles and settings. 

8. Identify and explore alternative leisure 
rolesandsettings- 

9 . Identify and explore alternative family 
roles and settings, 



10- Identify and explore alternative citizen 
roles and settings . 

11 . Interact with the community as learners and 
contributing members.* 

12- Understand the nature of decision making. 

13. Develop skills in the decision-making proc^ 
ess . 

14. Acquire skill identifying and evaluating 
options based self assessment. 

15- Participate in career planning. 

16- Acquire* knowledge and skills necessary to 
implemen t career plans - 

17- Develop skills in monitoring progress on 
career plans- 

18. Modify career plans to rnaintain consistency 
I with changing career go^ls. 



* This outcome does not appear in the current 
version of the Reference Guide . It is however, 
felt to be worthy of direct attention* so it is 
included here. In the future* it may be includ- 
^^SbzKs^ in the Reference Guide, 
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The charge^^gpr the school system is, of course^ 
to plan and deliver experiences to students which 
will result in achievement of these outcomes* 
From experience, we know that one essential step 
will be to be to become more specific about these 
outcomes. The Reference Guide , available from the 
Department of Education^ takes us a substantial 
distance toward this obj ective * Experience has 
also enabled us to identify several additional 
goals for the school system which* when met, will 
facilitate the exploration program* They are: 

The schools will ; 

1* Promote, identify and coordinate the use of 
community resources when planning and 
delivering learning experiences * 

2* Provide direction and assistance to students 
as they attempt to put their career plans 
into action during school and upon exiting 
from the school system* 

3, Prepare staff to accept the development, 
exploration and implementation by students 
of their individual career pl^ns as an impor 
tant part of each one's responsibility. 




^ I 
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PART,B: THE CAREER EXPLORATION PROGRAM 

V 

This section presents a model exploration pro- 
gram which reflects what is felt to be the furtheat 
advances in the s ta te of the art- Schoola are 
* encouraged to use this model as the^^^j^S^an, develop 

and try out their explpration procjr*ims/ They aro 
also cautioned that this model is not a proven 
practice , and as test in g and dove lopment con t in " 
ues, changes in the model may become neceGsary- 

Sequence \ The Career Exploration program model' ic planned 

of program \ around three overlapping stages of dt^veloi^men t , 

( which will be described in tnQ . following orderi 

I . Preliminary stage (Role awareness ) 



Self awareness and aBoeestnent 
Career awareness and assessment 
Dec is ion -making ski 1 Is 
Communication sk il Is ^ 
Information-seeking, skills 

II . Experience s tago {Role iden t i f iea t ion and 
^xplorat ion) 

Information on major life role areas 
Transition from classroom approach to 

experience approach 
flands-on experiences 

III, Planning" stage-^ole participation) 

^ Career Planning 

Goal development 
Identification and selection of 

al ternative paths 
Community resourcejs utilizatioji 
Community placement ^ 
Career readiness 



The above stages are pictured in Figure 1, 
fol lowing - 

a 
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1;<m; i riiun Kiik Ir^g Viki 1 1 
f *f>mman ituiX Ion Jiki I If* 
Inff jrm^:it tori li<*<'k Ing iiki 1 If. 
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Awarcnotio and aoouooment in both the oolf and 
career arcao io a continuing, dynamic procooo . 
Durintj the elementary and early middle ochool 
yoaro children will have experienced the olemento 
of career development through the infuoion oyotem. 
The componento of oelf awareneoo, career awareneoo, 
li f u role optiono awareneoo and valueo awarenooo, 
and the neceooary okillo for communication, informa- 
tion oeoking and decioion making will be taught 
within the otructure of the exioting curriculum. 
Career development will be infur^ed, or integrated, 
into readinfj or arithmetic, for oxampl«i^ through 
a change in approach to how it, io taught — not ao 
a nubotitution of one oubject for another. t 

Generally , the transition from in fuood curricu- 
lum an the oole Car<'er Education prograip to a Ca- 
reer Exploration program which complomonto the 
continuing infuoion af career development occuro 
between elementary and middle or junior high ochoola. 
Howevor, it moot be recognized that aomo otpdonto 
may be ready for exploration earlier than gradoo 6 
or 7 and oomo much later* Figure 2 indicatoo the 
continua between no knowledge or okillo and com- 
plete underotanding or okillo on which any otudont 
might bo found at any given point in hio or her 
education . Although the componen to doocribed are 
desirable proroquioiteo to the exploration program, 
it cannot be expected that otudonto will have pro- 
greeoed through the ontiro continuum by the time 
exploration begin o . 





STAGE I COMPONENTS 




no Gclf 
knowledge 


self awareness 
and assesomen t 


self 
understanding 

> 


no career 
knowledge 


career awarenes^^' 
and assessmen t 


useable 
career knowledge 


dependence 


decision making 


independence 
I 


no skill 


communication akills 


useable com- 
munication skills 


no skill 


in formation-seeking 
skills 


useable in forma- 
tion-seeking skills 
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Kach cM>mpon('nt of" Sta^je I may be thought of qb 
a rant ifUJC)VJ^i procM^jjrj, iti which BtucR'nto updatt:, 
xidtjpf dntJ intt<|rat<* what thuy hav<^ Itiarnt^d about 
t ht'mricl vt*5i or thdr 1 i f e rolt?H . Ab new thincjfj 
ar<* If^arn^M] , that information in procesucd and 
in tcfjra tec] into a n(?w f afJBCGsmrin t * All of 
th<' Sta^J^' I romponcntii art* important as basic 
pr<*paration tor exploration or the major lift* 
rol(Mj . 

In th(* preliminary otatje of Career Exploration, 
fjtudcMitc, with teachers aad counselors/ fshould 
e va lua t o the ir knowlcdqc and understand in^ on each 
o f th(» cM;mpon(*n t fi shown in Fi<jure 2. At this t ime, 
add it ional ac?t ivi t ies, indiv idual studies or class- 
room unitfi mi<j>it be needed to f^nlar^e or refine 
t heue bas ic unders t andinqo in order to make best 
ijoe of Stage II, th<* exper ience stage * Upon in^ 
otallati(;n of the Preliminary Stage, a transition 
will have been madf^ from the infusion process as - 
the jjole Career Education delivery system/ to the 
initiation of Career Exploration as a oeparate 
nys tern which complnmen t n tho o<>n tinuinq in fu si on 
throughout the remain iVig schoil years . 




Once the s t uden t has ach ieved reasonable aware- 
ness and assess me nt of self and careers , steps 
must be' taken to prepare for oxplorat iori into 
variouf] poton t ial career opt ions- 

An introduct ion to cxplorat ion might include 
di^9CU3's ions of such q-«es t ions as Why explore ? 
What i's a career? What are my opportunities? How 
will I know what I have done? 

Learn ing abou t what a career. is might include 
exper iences to explore how people spend t ime , It 
would point out that people do some things they 
like to do, they do things they don't like to do, 
and they tend to do things they can do well. 
People engaged in a range of job/ leisure, family 
and citizen activities may be asked about how they 
spend their time and whether or not they like what 
t^hey do. 

In the beginning activities in the Experience 
Stage would be 1 imited to role playing ^or s imulated 
experiences/ which would help build student confi- 
dence for actual experience in real-life situations^ 
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Work role 
experiences 



A study of opportunitiea should lead to 
act ivc but brie f experiences in a wide variety of 
work roles * Exf>eriences should be selected accord- 
ing to a clustering system so^^as to represe^nt a wide 
range of occupational groups, and a series of ex- 
periences, both in^school and out, should be de- 
veloped in each of 12-15 clusters. The groups -of 
experiences should allow students to experience 
either first or second hand a range of occupational 
opportunities within the cluster and to explore 
the re 1 at ions hips among clusters. Several important 
work factors should be used to guide development of 
-the experiences; work duties and responsibilities, 
work relationships, work environments, work skills . 
The' emphasis should be on broadening, not narr'ow- 
ing. Students shdu Id con t inually be s tr etched to 
see new opportunities. 



Experience in 
other life 
roles 



The oxperiencGS should be spr^sad throughout the 
curriculum so that students can experience widely 
and so that all faculty become involved in this 
section. This may be accomplished by assigning 
certain clusters to certain subject areas . Experi- 
ences should be designed bo reinforce subject area 
sk i 1 1 s as the skills are required by students to 
participate in the experience. 

What are my opportun ities? includes not only 
work roles , but also family, cit izen and leisu re 
type roles. Students will come to understand that 
certain types of work are done by different people 
for different reasons; Painting a room is part of 
homo and family responsibilities for a homeowner, 
but it is a 30b for a painter; child care is a ^ 
family responsibility for a parent, but a 30b fox 
a chi Id care worker . Commun ity experiences should 
be provided to give students a sound understanding 
of" family, leisure and citizenship roles as well 
as work opportunities . 

In this way the Experience Stage provides a 
better base of in format ion through experience in 
each of the four major life roles, it makes the 



A commonly used system is the 15 occupat ibnal 
clusters identified by the U. S* Office of 
Education 
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transition from the classroom approach to experi- 
ences that model the outside world, and it permits 
actual "hands on" experience in selected areas of 
the ou ts ide world * ^ 

The question How, will I know what I have done?* 
may be answered by helping students think about 
and record the expe'tiences they have had in the 
past, a:^ the beginning of a continuing recording 
system for Career Exploration * Individual stu- 
dents ' record^ will be essential for a coordinated 
program of ex]^lora tion throughou t a stud en t ' s 
school career * 



The Planning Stage is the third major part of 
the explQlsj?ition model * in the planning stage the 
student will have opportunities to set goals and 
generate plans to reach them * While some of these 
goals may be related to school or personal matters, 
they should also involve initial and tentative 
decisions about life roles/ especially occupation- 
al interests* It is important/ therefore, .that 
this stage of exploration make use of and continue 
the expansion of preceding experiences from Stages 
I and II as a basis for rational choices* 

While processing and integrating previpus ox" 
periences students can gain additional understand^ 
ing by exploring through existing school classes 
and in the community* Courses that are exploratory 
in nature allow individuals to try occupational and 
other roles with great intensity* For example, 
drama classes put students into performing arts 
roles ; industrial arts classes / in to some indus" 
trial roles f journal ifem classes , in to research 
roles * Courses that afford good opportunities 
for in-depth exploration should be identified and 
utilized * 

Students should have the opportunity to utilize 
the community to lea-rn, about life and work roles 
which cannot be included irk. the school curriculum* 
A portion of their school experiences should be 
spent in the commit nity in such activities as in" 
ternships, group L^bservation , and actual work 
experience * 
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Career 
readiness 



PXacement as 
a^ tool and as , 
^ culmination 



To thi^ end, they should be shown a full range 
of community resources and introduced to their use 
through active experiences* Besides lousiness, in- 
dustry and' labor resources, they may learn about 
professional q:areers, social agencies, child care, 
homemaking, religious institutions , governmental 
bodies and services, recreational activities or 
local politics. Community organizations like the 
ChambeiF i^f Commerce may in many cases assist with 
arrangements.^ to make such exploration possible. 
Although many community contacts will be arranged 
for students as. part of the Career Exploration 
curriculuTn, it is also important that students 
learn how to recognize and use cojrimunitp resources 
to meet personal needs both during school and 
throughout their lives. 



Students preparing to implement career plans 
shouX<J take the initiative to acquire the skills 
needed to accomplish their goals. In addition 
to thQ specif ic. knowledge and skills required for 
the chosen occupation, the individual may realise 
the need for communication skills in seeking a ]ob 
or acquiring experience. These may include letter 
writing, speaking; listening:, interviewing or even' 
personal grpotning. Such Skills may even be needed 
in order to arrange experiences in the community 
for the exploration of life roles , 



The role of the school is to assist the student 
in any way possible to carry career plans to frui- 
tion, however much they may change iri the pr(?cess» 
The help may come through coordinating access to 
community resources, assisting with^courses and 
-curriculum selection, allowing credit for career 
planning or providing individual cind group 
counseling. 

Placement of students in school an^ community 
enviroi>fnents which facilitate the accomplishment 
of their'goals is an important function of the 
school. Placement is a means to reaching career 
goals. But to the school, pl^c?fement is glso a 
final evaluatipn of how well, in my cases, it 
has done in preparing the individual for his or 
her future. The exploration program relies upon 
the placement function to provide the " ne'^cessary 
community points .of contact needed to help students 
create viaT:>le career plans and to prepare adequately 
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for them. Similarly, the placement effort relies 
on an exploration ''program to oa&o ito taok of, 
helping students make the tranoitioo from aohool 
to the next significant envirpnmo(jt, whether it 
be a job, additional training* and higher education, 
volunteer activities or other oituationo more 
suited to the individual's needo and deaires. 
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PART C: IMPLEMENTING CAREER EXPLORATION 



Before a Career Exploration protjram can havo 
effective implementation, certiiin conditions munt 
exisTt in the schools " and community Thooe pre- 
requiaJLtea are essential to bho oucceoo of" the pro*- 
gram. 

A high level of commitment oh the part of 
teachers and administrators will be one of the 
most important ingredients- A mutyal agreement 
that* experiential education Is important provides 
the foundation" for examining the total comrmjhity 
for learning sites and situations which might be^v 
^matched with student interest.'. If the coqpelration 
of the community i^ to be obtained, administrators 
and tjsachers must demonstrate interest and support 
at all times. 

. , . v.. ' 

School board commitment to e-xploration, based 
upon ati awareness of , the processes to be employed 
and desired outcomes/ ""is a second prerequisite to 
effective implementation. As representatives of 
the community as well as persons with • in flue rice 
in the community, board members can play a strong 
supporting role in establis^iing' communi^ty, based , 
exploration sites and interpreti^n.g the program to 
the commun ity . 

A third prerequisite is the willingness .within 
cqratnunity agencries/ business, labor and industry 
to embark upon a program that ^tll require time ^ 
and a level of involvement^ which may ivot fee ini- 
tially understood by either the school erf the com- 
munity. Indications of the community's ability to 
respond ^^jexploration can be secured through con- 
tacts wi"phi the 'feh amber of commerce , unions, service 
clubs. Citizen advisory groups and other organiza- 
tions £uhjstioning in the community. 

* ' ji ** 

The fourth essential is the integration of the 
components of career developrrfent at all levels in 
the scho^^. This prerequisite, which depends on 
the classroom teacher for icnplementation, may be 
made through the infusion -process. 

■ * 
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While Career ICxplaratiun prcTgrame, to become 
viable, muot be adapt*?d to loc*3il conditions, the 
mo{]t*l in bafi<?d upf^n nowiv ctjntjidoration^ which f 
Dh{>uld nut bt* i'jnored w)u*n chanijeo or alterfJtltiveti ^ 
are c?onBl(lt*rt*d , Tcj aid In the our*ce<3pful adapta- 
tion <jf tHt* mS**l, it lu Important to Kec^p thefju 
(*onfii(ioriit itmn in mirul, *rhey 4jr<M 

1 , fcxpl{jrat Km (jppcjr t un i t y :jhoij^d b**^ nrrtrly 

r*CJmpr<*h<rfHj i v<* , c:(jv**i irpj all 'pouM Iblt* ca re^rn , 

-i? , Expl{jrat ion (ihould (^rt*vent pr<?miitijre nar raw- 
ing by prcjvidloM br**a<it>i in <*4ir'Ki ^Jtudriit ' ri 
{*xpl or J t ury prcjqji*atfl - 

J. After initial brtradth, fjtucjintn fjhould b<* 
able to na r row th<* ir ^*xp lura t iQn ba/it*?] upon 
their interCMjtfj, 

4. Exploration opportunity in (*tjnenfcial In the 
grades 7*12. ; ' 

5 , One explora t ion program may not be able to 
meet theneeds of every grade level of all 
types o f scbool^ . ^ 

6 * ^n effective e^plorat ion program ^ provides 
pjtperience as well as information to the 
learnet* * 

7, Exploration is for all stude^nts. 

- 8, Exploration should take place in real settings 
and processes — the involvement of the community 
in the exploration delivery sy^stem^ provides 
the most direct source of real, settings and 
^processes . . *" ^ 

9* Exploration should be guided by systematically 
^ made decisions by the student with the aid 
w of teachers, counselors , administrators , an<^ 
others such as parents, friends and Qther 
odfmmun ity, ^ambers , 

Some gener-al cautions concerning ti\e planning 
.Of Career Exploration programs have been offered 
as folldws by experienced program developers: 
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Do not design a program that prematurely 
Narrows options* for students. Narrowing 
begins in Stage III* - * * 

Do not atte'hipt to 'force too much into a * 
single experience, i.e., a hi<ifh ^hc^ol 
exploration course. ' 

" > * ■ 

Do not get Away from an experience-based 
exploration by attempting, to "teach" too 
much content. Content and skills should 
be taught as they aire needed to partici- 
pate in the experiences. ' 

Do not design a prograth that isolates stages 
ft*om each other, "i.e.; ^ta^e I discrete froirf 
Stage XI. Overlapping stages are essential 
to meeting individual differences in career 
deve lopment . 
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THe school or district beginning to plaji a 
Career Education curriculum will find the Michigan 
Career, Exploratiorr Model (Figure 3)' includes four 
elements which may help. to organize their think- *' 
ing. These are (1) the interna^, curriculum within 
the school,- (2^) the internal support systems with- 
in the school, (3') the external curriculum based 
in ' the .commianity, and (4) the external support 
^systems of the community. Each of tjiesp will be 
defined below In relation towhat they may include, 



r THE MICHIGAN CAREER EXPLORATION MODEL 
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^ In or(m^^^ing a Career Exploration curriculum, 

individua^^l^^ will make' planning decisions 

, based on their own needs and^ circumstances , The ^ 
' ; ^ content of the four major elements may be approached 

in various ways to utilize existing personnel and 
resources most effectively* For ' example, for 
^ ' Stage I the elements listed under internal curri- 

culum may be integrated into existing classes* 
In Stages ZI ^nd III, these element's may need to 

covered Vn a separate course, a series of 
courses, or a^combination of new and existing 
courses, while\the infusion process continues in 
other classes. **5t:hools may also assess what is 
presently being taught in th^^'vartoiw Career Ex/ 
ploration stages in relation to the ^following Com- 
ponents of the internal curr iculunu/so that suc- 
cess ful present act ivit ies may Ij^^oven into the 
pattern of the new curriculum, 

1* 1* Internal Curriculum 

Internal 

Curriculum ' a* Self awareness 

b* Career awareness 
c* Career exploration 
. * Life role options awareness 

e* Qommunication skill building 
f * Values awareness 

Information-seeking skill building 
h* ' Deoistort-making skill building 

2* ^,Support systems within the schools which can 

Internal - provide substantial backing for the instructionaL 

Support \ functions of Career Exploration may include the 

Systems*^ * , following elements and services : 

' 2* Internal Support Systems 

a* As^essmept techniques (e.g* aptitude 
measures , interest measures, self- 
concept scales) * Assessment instru- 
ments such as OVIS and GATB might be 
considered appropriate. 

b* Group guidance techniques, employed to 
^ ^ individualize and personaliz^explora^ 

tory activities* 
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Information system^ / such as the Occu- 
pational In formation System, to provide 
^ students with in-depth information on 
career arfeas of personal interests 

d. Community liaison, which can provide 
assistance as needed in plac?,ng Students 
in appropriate , exploration settings ^ o 
Procedures need to, be identified, and 
coordination of school activities in re- 
lation to use of community resources will 
be essentials Community agencies need 

to understand what' to expect from the 
scTiools^ and what their roles in explora- 
tion will include . 

e . ^ ^ total guidance system is required . 

These; 'Internal support system elements will be 
housed iLxi the School and should be articulated 
with tfjS other^ three components to support the 
total erxploration effort. 

The external curriculum comprises the total 
range of on-site, community experiences in 'which 
students participate as pSrt of Career Exploration^ 
These may be arranged for utilization in two main 
categories as listed below. 

3. External Curriculum; 

On-site structured experiences focusing 
on student-identified interests and goals 
and providin*^ opportunities for examining ' 
tasks performed, life styles represented, 
individual worker background, etc. This 
may be known as "shadowing." 

On-site, minimally structured experiences 
allowing a longer student-worke;^ relation-- 
ship, possibly from three days to Qne or 
two months' duration. This may be termed 
an " internship. " 
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4. External Support Systems: 



a. Input pertaining to resources availat^le. 
Information needs to be collected on a 
broad range of resources . Loca I resource 
guides could be developed. Organization 
according to opcupational clusters would 
be helpful* Help in identifying and 
Contacting resources in the community 
may be' available from: 

Advisory committees 
Unions 
NService clubs 
Chamber of commerce 
^ Governmental offices 
Others 



b; Establishment of procedures to spell out 
how students can be invol ved#-t what skills 
can be accomplished, and the specific 
relationship of involved agencies with 
the exploration program. Advisory com* 
mittees may provide one avenue foif making 
these determinations. 

c* People resources for use- as speakers or 
role models, or materials usable in tihe ^ 
classroom* 

Development of the career Exploration curricu- 
lum will probably succeed best if it involves the 
joint responsibility of various groups rather th^n 
becoming the program of any given department. 
Among those who might participate in the planning 
are the following^ 

a. Program developers (probably a subcommittee 
of the. Career Education Steering Committee) 

b* Instructional staff members 

c* Guidance staff members 

d* Career Education coordinator 

e* Representatives of vocational or other advi- ^ 
^ sory committees* 
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Since Career Exploration will be in most cases 
a new program, requiring the cooperation of everv 
department or category of school personnel and ^ 
asking for extensive cooperation from members of 
the community, it is essential that representa- 
tives of all interested groups participate in 
planning the curriculum. It must be assumed that 
administrative support is present before planning 
can proceed, and the administration would probably 
be represented as members of the Steering Commit- 
tee * 

A flowchart of poss ible implementation steps 
for Career Exploration is on the following page 
(Figure 4) , It may be helpful as a process guide 
for developing a Career Exploration program in a 
local ^school , 
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FIGURE 4: FLOWCHART OF POSSIBLE IMPLEMENTATION STEPS 

FOR C;^REER EXPLORATION 
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Career Education and carGGr Exploration in 
particular will dGmand greater cooperation among 
instruct i on al personnel than ever be fore , Those 
individuals who have a direct impact on students: 
teachers , counse lors , admin is t rat ors and commun i ty 
resource people , mus^ work together if the total 
exploration program is to develop and operate ef- 
fect ively * 

A program so complex, which involves both 
Career Preparat ion and Career Development aspects 
of the curriculum/ is likely to encounter prob- 
lems of man agemen t un less pro v is ion is made for 
efficient coordination * Planned coordination 
will be essential/ both for the functioning and - 
int^eract ion of the four curriculum elements and 
for the planning of courses. of study for the indi- 
vidual student* 

An essential aspect Of coord ina t ion wi 11 be 
the record keeping needed to assure every student 
a comprehensive Career Exploration program* One 
management tool which might be helpful is the. 
Occupational Cluster-Subject Area^^ilatrix shov/n as 
Figure 5 * This master matrix, wh ich' shows the^ 
coverage of clusters by subjec^t areas / could be 
used to monitor student expeirience and would show 
at a glance which clustTers students have experi- 
enced and in wh ich sub j ec t a rea field they were 
initiated* It can also' be used by curriculum de- 
velopers as a. means of mapping progress in instruc-- 
tional unit ^development* 
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FIGURE 5: SUBJECT AREA/CLUSTERS CURRICULUM^ 
^ MANAGEMENT MATRIX 
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Depending upon the school's present orientation 
to Career Education, varying amounts of prepara- 
tion will be required to develop an exploration 
program. Outlined below are some of the activi- 
ties or processes which teachers, counselors, 
administrators, students and community cooperators 
may need to undertake in developing Career 
Exploration , 

1, Assess present practices in the light of 
oareer development needs. 

2 , Asses s pupil readiness for exploration, 
based on achievement of Stage I skills. 

3, Assist in the assessment of student inter- 
ests, aspirations and aptitude^. 

4, Infuse cluster oriented information and 
experiences into the regglar program, 

5„ Use cluster-related Career Exploration , units 
in existing classes. 

6, Acquire counseling and teaching skills and 
knowledge necessary to plan , and conduct 
Career Exploration activities^ including 
community familiarization, career develop- 
ment theory, and others. 

7, Plan cooperatively with other sqhool person- 
nel and community mefinbers in curriculum 
design. 

. 

8, Become skillful in analyzing materials and 
commun ity resources - 

9, Become skillful in utilizing new materials 
that relate to appropriate clusters and/or 
utilizing appropriate resource people. 

1. Test students for exploration readiness 
-and interest areas. 

2, Develop expertness in conducting group gui- 
dance sessions, whether within or outside 
regular classes- 
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For 

administrators 



3. Contact community supporters to explore com- 
munity resources, organize procedures for 
obtaining community assistance, and develop 
systematic techniques for recruiting, train- 
ing and coordinating community instructors. 

1. Facilitate the modifications necessary with- 
' in the organization (gra<^es, schedules, 

assignments) which will allow students to 
participate in exploratory experiences. 

2. Establish policies which will allow faculty 
to analyze community resources, recruit com- 
munity instructors, develop instructional 
materials , e tc , 



3. Become knowledgeable about Career Education 
and communicate the philosophy and pljfrQjgram 
to the school board. 



For community 
persons 



4 . Encourage and facilitate faculty ip-service 
directed toward cooperative efforts and 
curriculum development* 

1, Be willing to serve either as a resource 
person in the school or in a community site 



2. Provide technical assistance during curricu- 
lup^development related to your field or 
ex^teiences . 



3. Assist in identifying and recruiting other 
community sites and individuals* 

4. Assist in identifying and procuring appro- 
priate instruQ^iional equipment and materials* 



RESOURCE 
MATERIALS 



There are many materials and people available 
to help in the development of an exploration pro- 
gram. One source for these resources is the 
Career Exploration research and development efforts 
of the Department of Education, These efforts, 
partly responsible for the material in this guide, 
are also charged with the responsibility of devel- 
oping sample curriculum materials and other re- 
sources to aid in the dissemination and develop- 
ment of Career Exploration, Much progress has 
been made toward this end. There are many units 
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already constructed which will become availcibie 
through the department. A procedural guide io 
also under development. It is entitled "Deoiyning 
and Using .Simulation's to Provide Career Exploration 
Opportunity." In the future, other guides will 
become available ia the areas of using community 
resources and prdViding work experiisnce opportunity 

As these effoi?Jt's pjCQ^^^fJj&g , many persons at 
major universities will trained as consultantn .* 
For more information od tihese consultants pleafj^* 
contact; 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIV. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 48859 
(517) 774-3208 

EASTERN MICHIGAN UNIV, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 48197 
(313) 487-3270 

FERRIS STATE COLLEGE 
Big Rapids, Mich. 49307 
(616) 796-9971 



NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 
Marquette, Mich. 49H'/j 
(906) 227^2400 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHICiAW 
Ann Arbtor, Mich. -18104 
(313) 764-8424 

WAYNE STATE UNIV.^ 
Detroit, Mich. WO'2 
(313) 577-1664 



MICHIGAN STATE UNIV, "WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIV. 

East Lansing, Mich. 48824 Kalamazoo, Mich. ^*H)OX 
(517) 355-9606 (616) 383-1690 

L 

Additional informatidn can be obtained from: 
Robert Weishan , Educational Consultant, Porf^onnfl 
Development Unit, Michigan Department' of Education , 
Lansing, Michigan 48904, (5L7) 373-8626. ™ 



* Plans are underway to expand this participation 
to other institutions. As tHis is done, addi- 
tional contact information will be provided. 
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This guide to tjie establishment and 
operation- of a school-baaed placement 
progifam is designed to serve as a compo- 
nent of tha Program Development Section of 
the Career Education Handbook for Impl^men - 
tatioh > ''It may also be <^etached from the 
Handbook and viewed on its own by anyone 
primarily Interested in planning and imple- 
menting^ aqtlool-*;based placement services.. 
The guide is not intended to be an exhausr 
tive liet of all possible Approaches to 
providing .placerjient services or to designate 
any one afiproach as universally desirable. 
It "is designed to be of practical assistance 
to the user in building^ a plac^ent program 
that will effectively meet the needs of a 
particuhLar situation. 

The majority of students exiting, from 
school are looking for employment. Since 
most schools are aiready better equipped 
to help the student continue his or her 
education than to help in finding employ^ 
menb, the main challenge in providing 
schqbl-based placement services is in the 
area\^f job placement. In response to 
this,^the main thrust of this placement 
guidd^ill be In the direction of employ- 
ment, .However, this should not be inter- 
preted' :^s limiting school-based placement 
servicg^^ tq job pi^acement. To be truly 
effective, a school-based placement 
program wust coordinate placement efforts 
to serve fche needs of all students. 
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AD HOC J^DVISORY COMMITTEE^ ON PLACEMENT 

J 



Betty Blackford/ Coordinator 
Student Services 
Northeast Oakland 

Vocational Education Center 
Pontiac/ Michigan 

Wilbur Bolden,". Director 
Student Services * 
Kent Skills Center ^ 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Alfred Bracciano, Director 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Warren Consolidated Schools 
warren/ Michigan ^ 

Beverly S, ChervepaJc/ Teacher 
Business Department ^ 
John Glenn High School 
We St land, Michigan 

Emily DeMattia/ Coordinator 
RegioJial Placement 
Southeastern Michigan League of 

Community Colleges 
warren/ Michigan 

Chet Prancke, Director 
Education Systems Planning 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit/ Michigan 

Aimo Kartinen/ Supervisor 
Special Placement Services 
Michigan Employment Security Comm. 
Detroit/ Michigan 

Daniel Kruger/ Professor 
School of Industrial Relations 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing/ Michigah 

Ron Lemke , Coordinator 
Placement Services ^ 
Alpena High School 
Alpena/ Michigan 



Jack Martin/ Director 
Student Placement Services 
Flint Community Schools 
Flint, Michigan 

Roy McDermitt/ President 
Merit Tool and Die Company 
Flint/ Michigan ^ 

David Molinarp/ Placement 

Specialist 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

Services 
Department of Education 
Lansing/ Michigan / ' 

Edmund Morelli/ Principal 
Bay-Arenac; Skill Center 
Bay City/ Michigan 

Gerald Nagy , Director 
Business & Education 

CodirdinatinCf Council 
Flint Chamber of Commerce 
Flint, Michigan 

Robert Nugent, Career Education 
Planning District Coordinator 
Oakland Schools t 
Pontiac / Michigan 

Barbara Ort/ Supervisor 
Experimental & Demonstrations 

Centers Program 
Michigan Department of 

Education 
Lansing, Michigan 

Philip Pf annenstiel/ Director 
Placement Services " 
Sault Area Skill Center 
Sault Ste, Marie/ Michigan 

/ 

Richi*d * Rammel, President 
Local 547 Operating Engineers 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Barbara Rupp, Director 
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Calhoun Area Vocational Center 

Battle Creek, Michigan 

Kenneth Schaef f er , Director 
Placement 6c FolMow-up 
Mt. Pleasant iligh School 
Mt . Pleasant, Michigan 

John D^ Shingleton, Director 
Placement Services 
Michigan Stat^ University 
East Lansing^ Michigan 

Paula Shirk; Director 
Placement Services 
Lenawee Vocational Center 
Adrian, Michigan 

Gene Thurber 

^Instructional Specialist 
Special Education Services 
Michigan Department of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Asst. Principal for Counseling 
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Placement Coordinator 

Michigan Department of Education 
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' INTRODUCTION 



Earlier methods by which young persons found ^ 
their roles ,in society are no longer working 
satisfactorily in today' s complex society. Youth 
unemployment rates are unacceptably high, and there 
is growing dissatisfaction with the consequent 
waste of valuable human resources. 

Legislators, educators # manpower planners, stu- 
dents, busirlessmen and labor' leaders recognize 
that schools can do more than prepare young persons 
for their future careers. In addition, they can 
actively assist students in implementing their 
career goals. This is especially true in the area 
of finding and retaining jobs. 

For these reasons, the National Advisory Council 
for Vocational Education recommended in its third 
report that "every secondary schocO. should be an 
employment agency.*' The report further observed 
that a^school in which getting a job is part ccf 
the curriculum is more likely to have students who 
understand why reading and math make a difference 
than a school which regards employment as someone 
elgae * s business* 

The concept of Career Education in Michigan 
holds that one of the principal components of 
career development is career planning and placement, 
that part of the educational process designed to 
help -students develop and implement systematic 
programs to reach their career goals* 

A school-based placement program is an important 
step in building effective Career Education to the 
benefit of students, schools, and the community* 
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AN OVERVIEW OP SCHOOL-BASED PLACEMENT SERVICES 



School"baeed placement e^ervices cover the entire 
range of aeeietance offered by a school to help the 
student develop and implement his or her career 
plan. These services help students to choose and 
QucceQsfulXy reach placement goals consistent with 
their aptitudes, interests and abilities. 

The goals can be choices or combinations of 
\ choices in employment (full-time, part-time, per- 
manent and temporary), the military or continued 
education. 

Initial job placement may not, in itself, be , 
sufficient. Retention and upward mobility are 
important dimensions of saccessful placement ser**^ . 
vices. Comprehe^nsive placement activity will , 
result in some youths' being employed while still 
in school. In addition to enabling students to 
continue their education, summer employment and 
part-time employment during school can be valuable 
learning experiences. 

The final measure of the success of school-based 
placement is the satisfaction of students that 
* these services did, indeed, enable them to meet ' 
their immediate career aspirations , arid /or represent 
the best choice, 'given available alternatives. 

Building systematic placement progra'tas to help 
students reach their gareer goals is not the re- 
sponsibility of one person br one institution alone. 
If it is to be done successfully, it must involve 
the cooperation and effort of the total community. 

Obviously, those involved would include; 

- Students 

- Parents 

- Educators 

- Employers 

- Labor unions 
professional associations 

- Community groups 

- School board members 

- Advisory committees 

- Government agencies 
V - Legislators 

^ - Placement agencies 
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An efficient and effective^placeraent program 
will help the school create a more meaningful en- 
vironment for students and staff through; 

Buildirfg identification Vith student career 
goals, 

- Strengthening ties between education and 
career goals, 

- Providing information on curriculum strength 
and weakness, 

- Briflging the gap between school ^nd employment/ 

- Helping in career decision-making and career 
planning. 



comprehensive high schools , area vocational centers 
and community colle<g^s have demonstrated that 
school^based programs which systematically focus on 
placement can effectively help students find and 
enter adult work roles. 

Ar'ea placement programs that coordinate and sup-^ 
port, the placement activities of local schools and 
other community agencies are idemonstrating effec- 
tiv^ ways to deliver placement services within a 
given geographical area. 

k- 

In accordance with existing Career Education 
legislation, the Department of Education, in coop- 
eration, with other agencies, is periodically 
compiling and making available to Career Education 
Planning Districts an^ Local Educational Agencies 
information pertaining to current and future job 
opportunities . 

Michigan has several occupational information 
delivery systems, ranging in sophistication from a 
microfiche-based occupational information retrieval 
system to computer-assisted, interactive career 
exploration systems. Among these are: 

1. Vital Information for Education and Work 
(V. I.E.W. ) Program 

This program, which is currently operating in 
a majority of Michigan's public secondary 
schools and community cplleges, is a career 
information system which Jutilizes the medium 




projects operating in 
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WHERE 
DO 
YOU 
START? 



of the microfiche. 

2, The Instant Career Program Directory 
(I. C. P. D- ) Project 

This program, presently operating on an 
experimental basis in Northern Michi'g^n, 
uses a Wide Area Telephone Service (WATS) 
^ , P-ine delivery system to convey accurate and 
current enrollment information on post- 
secondary vocational and technical programs. 

Plans have already been laid to incor'porate 
these and other delivery systems in a comprehensive 
Michigan Occupational Information System. 



The superintendent, or his designee, is the 
appropriate official for initiating action to plan 
and implement a school-based placement program. 

First steps* in initiating such action^ might be 



1. Secure the support of the Board of Education 
fo^ initiating action; 

2. Determine how the^pj-ahning effort will be 
organized within the agency; 

3. choose a Placement Steering Committee repre- 
senting educatbrs, employers, labor unions 
and other community interests; 

4. Assess placement needs and resources in the 
^ schools and the community; 

5i Survey existing placement activity in the 
schools, the community and the surrounding 



5. Analyze the information received through the 
assessment^ and survey; 



*pr further information seet 



area; 




Appendix A, page 25^ 
Appendix B, page 30 
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7. Develop a pl^j^ based on local needs and 
r 6 s ou r c e s ^vr"^ 

8. Submit the plan for approval by the Board of 
Education; and . i 

ft 

9 . Promote the pla 
community. 



n in i 



he schoois and in the 



The placement office should be located' within 
the school and be easily accessible to students, 
school staff and employers. Appropriate space, 
materials and clerical support'should be provided ^ 
to accomplish placement tasks. ' Also^ essential are 
adequate provision for telephon-e CQiranBViia:^t:fyon and 
a travel budget to enable the placemen^J: rf^^^e to 
develop and maintain necessary contact^' ^ifem^ employ- 
ers and other placement agencies for p^iipOses of 
referral and^ol low-Up. 



and^ollow 



A placement program should serve students on a 
12-month basis and provide services for at least 
one year after they leave school. 

In planning and implementing school-Based place- 
ment services, it/is important to coordinate 
placement effort ^ith other community placement 
programs to eliminate unnecessary duplication of 
services and to ijnake maximum use of existing- infor- 
mation and resources. 

The Michigan Employment Sequrity Commission 
(HESC) is an especially valuable resource for 
school-based placement programs. Regular services, 
of the MESC that would be made available to schools 
under the MESC School Cooperatioft^ Program would 
include: 



- Job Bank Microfiche 

- Career information 

- Planning information 

- Testing 

- Job Cornfe information^ 
; ; Films ' 

Brochures 
\^ Application forms 
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- Labor Law information 

- Resource personnel 



MESC Branch Office Managejra should be contacted 
for involvement--iin* the local or area school-based 
placement program. MESC representation on place- 
ment advisory committees is a good approach to 
effective coordination of effort with the MESC* 
Requests to the MESC Statp office foi^ occupational 
information should be directed to the Occupational 
Research Unit, Program Development Section. Re- 
quests for labor market information and occupation- 
al outlook projections should be directed to the 
Research and Statistics Division. 



It i^ important that school-based placement 
activity be conducted equitably and responsibly on 
the part of all concerned. It is in the best 
interests of students, staff and employers that a 
statement of principles governing ethical practices 
in placement be developed. , - ^ ' 

General , principles of ethical placement prac- 
tices might include the following objectives: 

1* The open and free selection of placeme'nt >p 
opportunities that will provide students witfr^ 
the optimum long-term utilization of their ^ 
talents, cons istent - with their personal 
objective;^ 

2. The promotion of intelligent and responsible 
career choices by the students for their own 
greatiest satis fafct ion and the most fruitful 
long-range investment -of theit talents* 

3. The development of the placement function as 
an integral part of the educa^tion^l system 
so that it, as well as the total placement 
process, may be oriented toward the estab- 
lishment o^ high standards of integrity and 
conduct among all parties. 
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CEMENT PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOL 
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sucsfe^fwmj school-'based placement program in- 
vol'^% jtKe ti&q^l community and not only the educa- 
tional i'nsti'ifution . Similarly, within a school, 
the placement prbg^am involves the total staff, as 
well as students ^nd parents. Although" coles may 
differ, none, can ^ple excluded from -a 'successful 
program. ; / , * 

. While all are involf/ed, however, the principal 
.responsibility fojq^the day-to-day activities, of 
the placement pro-am rests with the placement 
.staff. 

An individual sele&tted to organize and/or imple^ 
ment the placement prJfflkjra^ in the school should 



have competencies ' rel^st'6^ to the task, 
ing competencies are ^een as related; 



The follow^ 




0\ ^,4^1 ^ 



Able to work effectively with a wide range Of 
individuals and groups. 

Po33es3ing enthusiasm ^^d demonstrated ability 
in working with youth* ' 

Familiar -with the workirfg practices of busi- 
^riess, industry, education and government. 
Po3'sessing a working knowledge of curriculqm,' 
curriculum content and related educational 
methods. 

Skilled in written and verbal comnrtuaication . 
Capable of organizing and managing a program. 
Skilled in sgiles techniques — 
Able to work ipnovatively indep^^dently^ 
-Ttfith flexibility of schedule, 
possessing a working knowledge of specific 
employment dynamic^; 

a. The local labor market . : 

b. Existing comm^inity resoXjrces and agencies 

c. Pair epiploymenx pj;actices 

d. Legal work restrictions- _ 

e. Hiring patterns, ^ ^ ' t 
^f. Job development, referral and follow-up 

g. Personnel office procedures ^ 



h. Minimum wage laws 

i. Social Security regiatitation , 

j. Labor union practices and requirements 



ACTIVITIES 
OF 
THE 
PLACEMENT 
PROGRAM 



Grouped served 
Students 



The activities of the placement program are 
centered on serving three basic groups: 

* ■* 

1. Students ^ 

2 . Employers^ 

3 * Educational ^sta££ 

In meeting the needs- of students the placement 
program would: 

It 

1. Create an awareness of the placement services 
offered and how' they can be used by students 
in achieving their own career goals. 

2. Impart information on career opportunities 
and requirements, to assist 3tudents in their 
careet decision making and planning.- 

3. Involve students In. the task^ and responsi- 
bilities of placement efforts- 

4. Assist students in developing employability 
skills necessary to enable jthend to gain 
desired employment. * ^ 



5. Identify specific needs and intetests of 
each student served' and provide appropriate 
assistance. 



Employees 



6. ftefer the student to specific placement 
opportunities consistent with needs *and 
interests. 

7^ Follow up referrals to determine MDUtcome and 
any additional needs of students. 

In meeting the needs of employers, the place- . 
raent program would: , 

1. Create an awareness "of the placement services 
offered and how employers can benefit from 
them- 

2. Lmpart information to employers on the job 



T 



needs/interests of students ^nd their career 
preparation. 

3. Gather information on projected labor market 
needs * 

4. Obtain information on, specific job opejiings, 
including types of jobs, wages* fringe bene^ 
fits and collective bargain»irig practices. 



■ ft 



5. Refer ^pf)licants acfQording to job require- *\ 
^ ■y'; - * ments and applicant preparation and interest. 



6. pollofw up referrals and placements with what- 
ever additional services may l?e nbeded, 

7. Involve employers in educational decision/ 
making a^id planning necessary to mpet r?ian^ 
powet and training^ needs. 



^dtiliS^l^iO^ ' To facilitate the efforts of the educational 

"^^^fc^i^^^ staffs the placement program would;^ . 

:W ^ l, create an awareness of the placement program 

and its benefits to-the total school program, 
' * ' as well as the roles of individual staff 

members in the school's placement effort. 



2*. Work cooperatively with the staff by supply-, 
' - inq information and resource material 

^ -4 . ' needed Jto teach pr*^-emp>oyment skills 



3. Develop a system for sh?iring career informa- 
tion of mutua 1 interest concerning develop- * 
ments in business, industry, labor and 
continuing' education r the strengths and/or 
weaknesses bf existing career preparation > 
'programsp^nd, the requirements of specific 
students and pla'cement ppenings* 

4. Inform the staff about what is happening to 

' students through direct follow-up informa- 

. tiori from stDdents ^nd employers * 
*. » 

5. Pcirtic£pate in the planning, and implementa- 
tion of curriculum and program changes to 
enable the staff to meet the needs of 

' students and the community, ^ 
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Diagram 1 



A SOGG£ST£D fjPDEL FOR PUNHING AND mPLEMENTING 
A SCHOOL -BASED PLACEr^ENT PROGRAM 



Phase 1 
Planning 



Phase II 




Im[i1 emendation 



Phase III 
Operation 
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OPERATING A PLACEMENT PROGRAM 



A functioning achool-baaed placement program 
requires certain baaic components. In planning 
and implementing auch a program, it JLa important 
tb provide for theae componenta;* 

1. Placementj„vAi3viaory Committee 

2. Placement"^ ataff 

3 . Ongoing in-aervice 
4*^ Program promotion 

5. Career information ayatem 

6^ Identification of placement ppportunitioe 
' 7, Id^ntif ideation of atudent placement 
intereata/needa 

6. Referral ayatera 

9. Pollow-up and fee<f-ba^k aystem 

10. Evaluation and modification ^ 

11. Area coordination and aupport 



Xlhy ia it 



A Placement Advipory Committee is an important 
part of a achool-baaed placement program. Since 
placement 'servicea muat have a wido range If they 
are to meet atudent needa in implementing career 
goala^ providing theae aervicea ia the reaponai" 
bility of more thaq educatora and atudenta. This 
ia eapfecially true of job placement. A Placement 
Adviaory Committee ' c^n provide; 

* a. Essential aupport and advice from a variety 
of viewpoints 

b. Current information on local labor market 

c. Contacts witji employers ani^ labor unions 

d. Identification of placement opportunities 

e. Assistance in gaining community acceptance 

f. A forum for identifying placement problems 
and resolving them 



For further information on how these "e^omponents 
might work together, see; 

Diagram I, page 10 

Appendix A, page 25 

Appendix B, page 30 
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reprGQGri^^ 



Uoo oE 
oxioting 
commit tGGO 



In order to bo GEEoctivG, a PlacGmont AdvisQry 
Commit teo muot bo well planned . Ite rolo should 
be well doEinod, reasonable and oubstantivo. In 
no caoG shogld the committoG bo osod ao a token 
group to approve dGcisione already made. Its 
advice will be more Ereely given ^nd its support 

will be moro generouo iE the committee is able toi 

/ 

- Elect ito ch*iirperoon 

- Determine ito agondei 

- Schedule ito meetingo^ * 

Secretarial oervices and supplieo Eor the com- 
mittee should be provided by the educational inoti- 
\ tution, 

proupo roprooonted pn'^a Placement Advisory Com- 
mittoG might ipcludo: 

a. Employers 

b. L^bor organizations ' 

c. "Comn\unity groupo ' i 

d. Civic leadoro - . 
o, Studento 

E. Parents 
g. Educatoro 

Tho oizo oE a ochool/ a ochool diotrict or an 
, area will to oome extent determine tho oizo and 
Gcope oE the committee . Existing committeeo, such 
ao advisory committees to vocational education pro- 
grams and Career Educajtion committooo, may well bo 
uoed iE they mopt placement advioory"*noeda» ^ Whore 
an area placement program exists to coordinate and 
support local placement/ the placement advisory 
committee might possibly Eunction better at the 
area, rather tha^n the local level , Whatever the 
size or location oE the committee / it is important 
that it be as broadly representative as possible 
and that it not be dominated by any one group. 



1 Fdr additional suggestions, see Vocational 

Education Advisory Committees , "A Guide Eor the 
EEEective Utilization oE Advisory Committees," 
prepared by Central Michigan University Eor the 
Vocational and Technical Education Service oE 
the Michigan Department of Education. 
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The fltaff designated to carry out placement 
reopon&ibilities on a day-to-day basis is an 
important component of a successful school-ba&ed 
placement program/ Building this component would 
include the following consideratiqnst 

3/ Definition of expected competencies.^ of a 
placement staff , 

b. clear designation of placement staff ro^pon- 
sibilitieo, 

c. Adequate plapement ataff.size, 

d. Incorporation of placement staff within total 
school staff/ 

Placement activities will demand considerable 
titPe and effort on the part of the placement staff. 
For this reason, a full-time placement sta f f is 
desirable. However, in schools where the size of 
the student body would not require a full-time 
placement person* other options might be: 

a. A full-time placement person to serve several 
Qchoold, 

b. A placement poraon for each ochool on a part- 



Whatever the size of the placement staff or its 
designation as full-time or part-time, it will be 
important to involve teachers , counselors and ad- 
ministrators as part of the placement effort. 

In operating a placement program, it is impor- 
tant that provision be made for an ongoing 
in-service program for those directly involved in 
the placement effort. Such a program would allow 
for; 

- The development and updating of placement 
skills, 



- Regular exchange of information amopg place- 



- Early assessment of factors that influence 
the success of the placement efforts, (i,e, 
developments in the local labor market) . 



time basis. 
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4. 

PROGRAM 
PROMOTION 



Techniques 



Placement services are needed by students, 
schools and the community, and they need to be 
promoted if they are to be successful. Organized 
placement services are new to many schools^ The 
placement office will be faced with the challenge 
of making its presence known to the, school and the 
community and building and preserving a good image. 
Community acceptance will depend on the perceived 
value of the placement program to students and\ the 
community. ^ 

Planning promotional efforts as an ongoing part 
of the program will be more beneficial than crash 
publicity campaigns. For this reason it is impor- 
tant to identify: 

a. Who needs to be informed, 

b. What they need to know, 

c. How the information can best be communicated. 

Some ways of communicating information about a 
school-based placement program would be** 

- Personal contact 

- Public speaking 

- Short films or slide- tape presentations 

- Public exhibits 

- Bulletin boards 

- Nowe releases 

- Open house 

- Informational tours 

- Printed tnaterials 

Pamphlets 
Brochures 
Reports 

The placement fid visor y committee and operational 
contact^^ith the school and the community will help 
in building good public relations, but some ^addi- 
tional steps might involve: 



\ 



Presentations at: 
Faculty meetings 
Departmental meetings 
Student assemblies 



* For additional suggestions see "Approaches to 
Various Publics," Part B of "Creati^ng Awareness, 
Understanding and Receptivity," Career Education 
Handb ook for Implementation . 
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School board meetings 
PTA meetings 

Chamber of -Commerce meetings 
Personnel association meetings 
Special group meetings 
Conventions 

b. Individual presentations to persons whose 
in^ierest and support would advance the 

' progj^am. 

c. News media coverage of events or information 
relating to the' placement program on a 
regular basis. 

d. Membership in community groups, 

e . Participation in commur^ity activities . 



Information, both general and specific, concern- 
ing career opportunities, requirements and entry 
processes must be rftade available to students to 
assist them in decision making, planning and imple- 
mentation of their career goals. 

School placement personnel have important acti- 
vities to accomplish in assisting the school in; 

- Identifying sources of career information • 

- Gathering career information from placement 
contacts . 

- Interpreting follow-up information. 

- Helping students in individual career planning 
and academic programing. 

- Providing delivery systems for career infor- 
mation through existing school programs and 
special events such as Career Days/i^ights for 
all students and special interest groups. 



- Helping students develop an anderstanding of 
the steps involved in gaining entry to an 



/ 




educational prpgram or a job and the skills 
.required^ to successfully take those steps. 

For other infornvation, see' page 3, Occupational 
information delivery systems, and page 5, Michigan 
Employment Security Commission, in this Guide. 

^quirgiS to gain entrance to a p5S*b^ 
_ ^Ttional^ program, an apprenticeship 
toij<!>gram pIT^a^f^db have much in common. The school 
iray incorporate existing curriculum and counseling 
services in helping students develop these- skills . 
Where existinig programs do ni^t provide for this 
assistance, it is. essential that the placement pro- 
gram take remedial steps to assist the students 
before making referrals to placement openings. 
These steps may be taken on both an individual and 
a group' basis . 

Programs such as "Job Clinics" are helpfyl in 
Assisting students to develop such "employability 
"skill's" as; 

a. Resume writing 

b. filing out application forms 

c-r tm^erstanding the purpose of an interview 
' d. Gathering appropriate information to answer 
application and interview questions 
e; Identifying references 

f. Knbwing how and where to look for employment 

g. Interpreting one's needs, interests and 
experiences 

h. Appropriate dress and grooming 

i . Employer expectations 

j. Good traits in getting, keeping and moving- 

ahead on a job 
k.*How to resign from a job or an educational 

program. 

For further information consult "Employability 
Skills" in Vocational Education Performance Objec- 
tives , and "Career Planning and Placement" in 
Career Development Goals and Performance Indicators , 
publications of the Michigan Department of Edpca- - 
tion. 
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Skill tK&inincf 



Ln formation 6n specific placement opportunities 
is essential for a successful school-based place- 
ment program^ Traditionally school-based placement 
efforts have favored post-secondary education at 
the college or university level, with less emphasis 
on apprenticeship and/or training programs. Even 
SO/ such efforts have generally not met the needs 
r 9f all students. 

The majority of studisnts leaving secondary 
school require job placement: either in full-time 
jobs, as they implement their immediate career 
goald, (ir in full- or part-time jobs as they con- 
tinue their education to meet the requirements of 
longer rsCnge career gohls. Added to this, are stu- 
dent employment needs, either part-time or tempor- 
ary full-time, to continue their secondary 
Education . Consequently, the success of a school- 
base<3* placement program will depend in large part 
oh its ability to identify job placem^t openings. 

The identification of job placement openings 
requires a consistent, concert^ed effort to contact 
the employers in the labor market area. This 
should be done in a coordinated way, so that maxi- 
mum coverage is assured without duplication of 
effort. Cooperation amPng school-abased placement 
personnel in the ^rea and between school-basdd 
placement ^nd the placement efforts pf the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission and other public 
employment agencies is essential to achievirtg 
coverage of job placement openings. 

Government sponsored manpower programs, such 
as youth employment programs, are important 
sources of .placement opportunities for part-time 
and temporary full-time employment. JThe time be- 
tween the announcement of such programp^and the 
filling of jobs is generally short; therefore, it 
is important that school-based placement programs 
be alert to such opportunities arid be prepared to 
make referrals on short notice. 

^ Community-based skill training programs and 
business and trade schools readily affer specific 
information on available programs and admission 
standards. Apprenticeship programs end industry- 
based training programs also supply information 
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Colleges anc3' 
unlversltlGS 



on placement o^Sportunities and Arequiremente, on 
request. \^ 

(i 

— -^^Placeffient openings in coramun|lty col lege o and 
four-y^ar^-cxilleges and universities are uoually 
identi?iable^By^'"fe€witacting colltjge admissions of- 
fices. Specific programo offered and entry steps 
and requirements are generally available from the 
college catalogue. Many colleges ^f fejj^^^Sditional 
assistance and some actively recru£iit pa;ospfective 
students. ^/ 




Military 
service 



Since ouch educational/train-ing\ placement is 
required to enable students to achi^xAp their long- 
range career goals, it should be coWqinated with 
placement efforts to meet the emplo^ent needs of 
students. 

The branches of the milit^ary maintain active 
recruitment programs and will supply information 
on placement openir&gs and requirements on request. 
Generally, the active promotion of such rej::ruit- 
ment involves relatively little effort on the part 
of the school to provide students access to such 
information. 



Contacts by 
placSement 
personnel 



\ 



The task of identifying job placement openings 
requires that schooJ^-based placement personnel 
have a flexible schedule to apcommodate the needs 
of 'students and employers . 

Employers may be contacted by a variety of meth- 
ods, the most effective method being personal 
visitation. This is especially true in initiating 
con tacts. 

Visits to employment sites will enable place- 
ment personnel to gain first-hand information on 
speci f ic job requirements . 

The development of employer contacts is a total 
procees, built .on the expectation that both parties 
^will nave much to contribute to each other over a 
long period of time. It should be systematic, 
inclusive and e f f icient. 



Individual contacts will always involve a per- 
sonal dimension and can cover a range of interests* 
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- Inf ormatton 

* Spect f tc op<ininya 

- Referral * 

- Follow-up 

To a great extent the success and continuation 
of Quch contacts will involve mutual; . 

- Understanding ^ 

- Credibility 
^ Reliability 



In' initiating such a 
point might be employers 
former "students* 




a good starting 
already employing 

intain h redord 



Forms should be develpjsed t© 

of employer contacts* They sHotA^ prd^7^|td^^^or ^ 
:such basic informatiori--^^^: 



- Standard identi f tbation items 

- Contact person 

* SpeciJfic job openings 
Speciric job requirements 

- 't)ates and Jty^e' of contacts 

- Referrals 

- Placements ' 

- Follow-ups 



'■Stow * 



Captivities! : 



The satisfactory placement of students' involves 
the identification of their interests and needs * 
In order to make this identification and to have 
available the necessary in formation when it is 
needed for referral to specific placement openings, 
the following steps are recommended ? v 

- Personal interviews 

- Counseling 

* Recording of information j ^ 

- Maintenance of file of those available 

X^ounseling must be an integral p^rt of any ef- 
fective placement program, ^Examples of some sug- 
gested counseling activities within a placement 
program follow:* 

* For further information on potential roles for 
counselors in a schopl-ba^ed placement program, see 
The Process Guide for Career Guidance , a publica- 
tion of the Michigan Department of Education (Fall, 
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a. Assist students to develop career plans. 

b. Help prepare ^students for employment by con^ 
ducting groap job preparation* activities . 

c. Provide students with career information; 

d. Counsel students regarding their jOb readi- 
ness. 

e. Visit employees and students on the job, as 
needed . * , 

^ f . Help students make career choices . 

^ g. Help students select curriculum appropriate 

for C|irder chdices. 

h. Assist in follow-up studies. 

i . Provide supportive counseling services , when 
^P^needed, to students already placed. 

Student" * A wid^ range of information^ i? required to ^at- 

record forms isfactorily meet the placement needs of students. 

Standard record-keeping" fornis are essential for 
collecting and m'aintaining this information: Many 
varieties of such forms have been developed by 
existing placement programs, and generally contain; 



- Standard identification items 

- Career interests/needs 

- Developed skills f . ' 
z Previous experience 

~ Employirtent preferences 

- Beferral/placement/follow-up ^ 

8. The core *of an operating placement' program is 

REFERRAL its referral system. Essentially it in^olv^s the 

SYSTEM matching of student interests 'and needs with; avail- 

able placement opportunities. Speed and accuracy 
in referral are basic in making successful place- 
ments. In referring students for ^employments the 
desired number of applicants should .be 'determihad 
by the placement office in discussions with the 
employer prior to referral. 

■ Specific information on the requirements of the 

placement opening will assist the student in deter^ 
mining whether the opportunity is ponsistent with 
his or her interests and needs . Once applicants 
have been identified, referrals Should be made. In 
the event that no applicants can be identified, 
that information should be conveyed promptly tp 
the one offering the placement opportunity. 
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/ Precise information ahpuld be *^rnade available to 

'^i^^ ' I the applicant on the steps involved in making appli 
V cation, the contact person, and the date, time and 

*t pl^e of the - Scheduled interview. A standard 

re^^ral f,orrn may be appropriate. . 



' . ' / J - Arrangements- should ^® made for follow-up 

i:> , . > on the outcome of the rlSrerral. In the event tKat 

? r placement does not occur, additional referrals 

should be arranged^for the applicant and £or the 

, ^* . ; " ^ placement opening. 

■ - ■' ■ ^ + ' * 

-^^♦^ ' V The day-to-day operation of a placement program 

E^OHfOWrJJ^ ' requires an immediate foU^m^^nrng of all referrals 

/ V ' if it is to function effectiv^y. Unless suth 

3?^]§9-^CK / ■ follow-up occurs, clients will be disappointed and 

01?^SE?SI^ ■ ^ valuable gti^c^ment opportunities will be neglected. 

, • * ; ^ ^ Forms are mporjtant for recording follow-up infor- ^ 

c mation so that the informatiory may be organized 

' and analyzes'. 

" " , In addition, longer range follow-up should b© 

^ ' conducted in order to determine: 

' . ■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

• ^''^ " Placement satisfaction 

\ - Adjustment nefeds 

y * . " Curriculum strengths ax^weaknesses in prepar- 

" ^ ■ . : ing students for their career goals. 

iJ^nnteal SU^^^Vqj;^ various type« of follow-up surveys are conducted 

b£ girS($liiatQe by local education agencies. Some of these surveys 

\y .''\;r' / ^ cover all students leaving school;' pthers cover 

- y- ' only graduates Some are longitudinal surveys, 

^ / ' ^ covering students for a number of years a^ter 
leaving school . 

; ' ■ . In cooperation with local education agencies, an 

' ^ ■ annual follow-up of graduates is conducted by the 

\ ' Michigan Department of Education. This fbllow-up 
survey covers specific questions: 

V ' " Employment 

o ' " Post-secondary education 

/ ; ^ - Unemployment 

' ' ' - Graduate comments an(3' suggestions 

participation in tl^is suryey allows for a.com- 

/. parison of information at different levels: 



Peed-back of 
inform&tior 



10. 

EVALUATION 
AND 

MODIPICA^'ION 



■ . \ 
. State 

- Career * Education Planning District 
r Local 

Th^ value of a school-bqsed placement program 
is greatly enhanced if the placement office regu- 
larly shares understandable follow-up information 
for decision making and planning Vith; 

Students - ' 

- Teadhers"^ and counselors , 

- Administrators 

- Labor market planning agencies 

- Other placement programs, 

, 

Kval^uatign and modification should be an inte- 
gral part of the-^pltftement ^program' s operating*^ 
plan. In evaluating the effectiveness of the pro- 
grams, it IS important to consider such tarings as: 

- Students served 

- Placement openings identified 

- Referrals mad€i 

- Placements maQe 

- Placement openings not 'filled and r^as,ons why 

- Types of placements made 
A Earnings 

- Success, of placements • 

- Conditions of the labor market 

In making modifications it is important to 
examine the operation of program components and 
the cause-effect relationships jof- program compo- 
nents to the identified s^trengths and weaknesses 
of the placement program* ' — 

<* 

Provision should b6 made for ongoing monitoring 
of, the program and modification* 



ess 



Ref)OrtlYi^ is^ ea&ential to the Valuation proc- 
Reports mafy fall int;o; two general categories 

a* Informal - those reports necessary to main- 
tain an ongoing placefnent program* These 
reports are usually ra^de on a weekly or a 
monthly basis to tjiose primarily charged 
with Operating and supporting the placement 
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program, e.g.; 

- Placement advisory committee 

- Placement directors 

- Placement staff 

- Teachers 

- Counsellors'. ) 

b • Forma 1 - those reports nece ssary to sumtnCl^ 
rize the placement program in terms of its 
accomplishments and* problems arising ovier a 
period of time . These reports are usually 
,made on a quarterly, semi-annual or an^iual 
basis, to those primarily charged with broad 
er responsibilities than placement alone, e. 

" School boards 

- Superintendents 

- Principals 

- Advisory committees 

A ]^or market wilP*^^fei*ejc^lly encompass" several 
schools or school districts. Therefore, it is 
advantageous to the schools anif^the employers in 
the area to coordinate efforts in canvassing em- 
ployers and to exchange information concerning 
available manpower and unfilled job openings. 

How placement efforts in a given area can best 
be coordinated will depend on ah assessment of the 
varied needs and resources of that area and the 
development of a plan for area coordination and 
support of local placement activities,* 

An area placement program would provide the fol 
lowing advantages to Local placement programs: 

a. Coordinate job development. efforts so that 
local placement programs would be able to 
cover the employment market without duplica- 
tion of effort and possible inconvenience to 
employers*, - 

b. Coordinate exchange of information on job 
openings so that local placement programs 



* For further information, on how area and Local 
activities might be cqordinated, see Appendix B, 
page 30. - . . . / 
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would have acc^as to a wider range of job 
opening information than they could generate 
by local effort alone. 

c. Enable local placement programs to meet the 
needs of employers by making available a 
broader range of students for placement. 

d. Provide assistance and support for local 
education agencies in starting local place- 
ment programs. 

e. Provide ongoing *iTi-service training ^programs 
that would make possible an exchange and 
update of information on placement. 

f. Provi<Je local placement programs with current 
and accurate area careet information that 
would enable students to make knowledgeable 
career decisions." , ^ * ^ 

g. Provide placement services in the mos^t cost- 
effective fashion consistent with the 
achievement of the objectives of the place--^ 
ment program. 



FURTHER If you are interested in further assistance in 

ASSISTANCE thp establishment of school-based placement ser- 

POR vices^ contact! | 
SCHOOL-BASED 

PLACEMENT The Michigan Department ^f Education 

SERVICES Placement Programs 

IN Box '928 

MICHIGAN - Lansing, Michigan 48904 , ^ 

(517-373-3370) 

■■('.' 
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A SUGGESTED MODEL FOR 
PIAMNING AND IMPLEMEWtTNG 
A SCHOOL -BASED PLACEMENT PROGRAM 



PKase I - Planning 
PERSONS. RESPONSIBLE 



ACTIVITIES , 



Superintendent 




a. Designate persons 
responsible for 
assessment. 

needs/and resources 
In fefle schools and 
cormnunlty, 

c. Suryfey existing ^ 
placement activity, ' 

d. Analyze and summarize 
1 information. 


) 

* 




Superintendent 


1 


a , Secure support of 
the Board of 
Education. 

b. Choose a Placement 
Planning Committee. 


1 





vr 



Placement 
Planning 
Comml ttee 



Board of 
Education 



a. Review results of 
Placement Assessment. 

b. Examine exlst^rfg 
placement guide* 
lines and models^ 
J}eve1op a placement 
plan based on local 
jieeds and resources. 
Identify budgetary , 
resources' and 
designate appropriate 
amounts . 

;e,. Identify participating 
school s^based on 
' placement assessment 
and placement plan. 
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a. Review Voposed 
placement plan. 

b. Adopt placement pl^n, 



Phase II - Implementation 



OBJECTIVE 

K Choose 

plac^nent staff, 



2* Select 
( Placement 
Advl sory 
Comml ttee 



PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 
Superintendent 



ACTIVITIES 



Building 
Administrators 



Superintendent || 



c. 



b. 



Identify staff needs 
based on existing 
resources and 
population size . 
Choose placement 
personnel with 
appropriate 
ccmpentencies - \ 
Assign staff dutlesV 
consistent with 
placement plan . 
Designate appropriate^ 



Select membership ' 
on basis on broad 
representation , 
Coordinate roles ^ 
and responsibilities 





a. Recomniend members 
of Placement 
Advisory Committee . 

b. Select <$chool 
representation if 
required . 


Building 
Administrators 









OBJECTIVE 

1 . Promote 

placement program 



Phase III * O peration 
PERSONS RESPONSIBLE^ 



Placement 
Advisory 
Comml ttee 



r 



Placement 
Staff 



ACTIVITIES 



a. 



b. 



c. 



Identify target 
populations in 
school and 
community . 
Devise appropriate 
promotion strategies 
and techniques . 
Maintain consistent 
promotional campaign 



2i4 
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PERSONS RESPONSIBLE ACTIVITIES^ 



Placement 

Advisory 

Committee 



Placement 
Staff 



Identify career 
Infonnatlon sources. 
Establ Ish a career 
infonnatlon collection 
and delivery system. 
Maintain and update 
career Infonnatlon 
sys tern- 



Placement 

Advisory 

Committee 



Advise on strategies 
for Identifying 
placement 
opportunities, 
especially job openings 
within the labor 
market natural to the 
area , 

Assist In gaining 
entree to employers, 
lai)or unions^ etc. 
for identification 
of Job openings ■ 





a. Devise strategy for 
efficient and 
effective coverage 
of placement 
opportunities. 

b. Coordinate efforts In 
contractino employers, 
labor unions, etc. 

c. Exchange Infonnatlon 
on unfilled job 
openings \ 


Placement 
Staff 












a. Prepare Inventory 

of student populations 
to be served . 

b* , Interview individual 
students , 

c. Record appropriate 
infonnatlon . 

d. Maintain active file 
of students seeking 
employment , " 


Placement 
Staff 




1 
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. OBJECTIVE 

5. Make referrals 
to available 
placement 
openings 



PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 



0 




\ 

ACTIvWlES 



Placement 
Staff 



e* 



Establish a 
Placement Follow- 
Up and Feedback 
SystCT 



Placement 
Staff 



a * 



b. 



c* 



InforfiTs^udent 
concerning specifics 
of placement opening* 
Arrange Intervlev/ 
with employer or 
educational agency. 
Monitor Interview 
outcome. 

If not placed, refer 
another applicant* 
Re-process Initial 
applicant* 
Refer unfilled 
openings to other 
placement staff- 



Follow-up placements 
for additional 
assistance and 
Information* 
Collect and maintain 
data on placement 
opportunities , 
referrals^ and 
pi accents * 
Feedback appropriate 
follow-up Information 
to students t school 
staffs administrators, 
,and Placenent 
Advisory Committee- 



Phase IV - Evaluation and Modification 



objective 



1* Evaluate 

placement process 



PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 



ACTIVITIES 



Placement 

Advisory 

Committee 



DC 



Placement 
Staff 



Analyse and evaluate 
follow-up data In 
terms of placement 
effectiveness * 
Prepare required 
reports with . , 
aplproprlate data, 
evaluation, and 
recommendations 
for modification^ 
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PERSONS RESPONSIBLE 



School Board 



Superintendent 



Building 
Administrators 



ACTIVITIES 



a. Receive required 
reports, 

b. Assess effectiveness 
of placement 
program. 

c. Approve appropriate 
recommendations for 
modification; 



Placement 

Advisory 

Committee 




a. Re-design program 
components In 
accordance with 
approved modifications* 

b. Ii!T?>lement 
modifications* 


Placement 
Staff 
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A SUGGESTED MODEL FOR RELATING 
AREA PLACEMENT ACTIVITIEr ~ 
TO LOCAL PLACEMENT ACTlvmTS 

Under an area placement plan* the / 
1nter*relat1onsh1p of the area placement 
office and the' local placanent office 
might Include the following: 

Phase I - Planning 



OBJECTIVE 



AREA ACTIVITY 



LOCAL ACTIVITY 



1, Assess Area Placement 
Needs and Resources 



Establish Boundaries 
of Placement Area 



Plan Area/Local 
Placement Service 
Program 



Survey area In terms of: 
a. student population, 
existing school -based 
placanent services, 
present student place* 
ment patterns, 
existing cononunlty/nan* 
educational placement 
services, 
labor market, 
projected placement 
needs , 

available resources, for 
pi acement. 



c. 



d. 



e . 
f. 

9^ 



Analyze survey data and 
determine area boundaries 
In terms of natural labor 
market, 



Develop area/local place- 



ment plans usina lo 
Input. ^.r 



ocal 



Input local 
Information to 
area survey. 



n 



Assist In deter- 
mination of area 
boundaries* 



Input to devjelop- 
ment and adoption 
of area/local 
placement plans. 



OBJECTIVE 



1, 



2, 



Initiate Area 
Placenent Service 



Phase II - Operational 
AREA ACTIVITY 



Cooperatively deternflne 
area placement office^ 
site. Choose area 
Placement staff. l_ 



LOCAL ACTIVITY 



Cooperatively 
determine 
area placement 



Initiate Placanent 


Conduct Inservlce pro*' 




Participate In 


Inservlce Program- 


gram for area/local 




Inservlce program. 




staff. 
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AREA ACTIVITY 



Coordinate area/local 
referral system for 
job openings . 



Assist in establishing 
local placement services 
for schools not large 
enough to requ^r^^ an 
indi vi dual locat^f-^-N 
pi acement of f i ce. 



LOCAL ACTIVITY 



Select membership of 
PI acement Advi sory 
Committee on basis of 
broad representation. 
Coordinate roles 
and responsibilities. 




Recommend member- 
ship of Placement 
Advisory Committee . 






Select locaV place- - 
ment. representative 
on Placement 
Advisory Committee,, 






* 



Establ ish area system 
to collect* manage and 
disseminate career 
Information , Coordinate 
with existing career 
information sources. 


Input on desired 


career informa1:1on ^ 





(Coordinate area/loclal 
1 responsibi 1 i ties for - 
[contacting employers and 
[identifying job openings. 




Participate in 
coordinated 
system for con- 
tacting employers 
and identifying 
job openings. 







Identify student 
job interests/ 
needs , Inform - 
student concer- 
ning specific 
job openings^ 
requi rements ♦ 
work ' condi t>ons ♦ 
wages ♦ etc. 
Contact employer 
to arrange inter- 
viewt moni tor 
interview out- 
come. If not 
pi acement ♦ 
refer another 
appl icant . 
Reprocess 

initial applicant. 



Moni tor -referrals and 
pi a cement sT' Redi rect 
unf i 1 led job openings 
to other local offices. 




Refer job opening 
needs to area 
office. Refer un- 
f i 1 lable job open- 
ings to area office. 
Inform area office 
of job referral 
outcomes - 
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OBJECTIVE 



AREA ACTIVITY 



LOCAL ACTIVITY 



7, Establish a, Place- 
ment Follow-up 
System 



Collect and maintain 
data on area/local y 
referrals and placements 



■ 



Offer Immediate 
foil OW-UR 
service to stu- 
dent, employer 
and school staff 
for information 
and Job adjust- 
ment. 



Collect and main- 
tain data on 
local referrals 
and placements. 



OBJECTIVE 



Pbase III - Evaluation ar^ Modification 
AREA ACTIVTTY^ 



1 . Evaluate Placement 
Process 



2. Modify Placement; 
Program 



LOCAL ACTIVITY 



Assess area placement 
program as evaluated. 



} 



Coordinate area/local 
assessments. 



Redesign area program 
components as indicated 
by modification plan. 



Assess local 
placement pro- 
gram as evaluated. 



Analyze and evaluate area/ 
local follow-up <Jata in 
terms of area placement 
profile. ' 

Evaluate all components 
of area/local placement i 
Rrocess. | 




Input to area/ 
local ^valuation. 








Analyse and 
evaluate local 
follow-up data^ 
In terms of 
placement 
effectiveness. 




Convey evaluation informa- 
tion to appropriate pro- 
grams and agencies. 







Plan expansion or reduc- | 
tion of area program in 
population and/or 
services. j 




Plan expansion 
or reduction 
of local program 
In population 
and/or services. 


— 





Redesign local 
program compo- 
nehts as 
indicated by 
modi f icati on 
plan. 



2 2 'J 
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FOHEWOHlJ 



a jjlmpie undertakinf^ fur h Q<:ti(>nl ^ and also 
a proceatt that can become the subject of an 
elaborate Btudy.' Thiti document attempts to 
auggest a compromise approach to cettinf^ 
f?QaiG, which out of neceoeity may be too 
almpie or too Involved for any particular 
ijfhool district. Bu^ in either ca&e» It 
can serve as a model from which goal set- 
ting at:tlvltle« 'can be planoed. 
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PAflT I: INTRODUCTION 

How well do schools in this country, in Michigan, in 
your town , . plrepare children growing to adulthood to lead 
useful, productive and satisfying lives? Should the^ij^hole 
pattern of our educational program "be adjusted ^ adapted or 
redesigned to increase children ' s self-avareness , career 
understandings, and decision making and planning skills? 

Can this be done while maintaining a well-rounded aca- 
demic and vocational education?' Is Education complete with 
graduation or are we responsible for stimulating a thirst 
for knowledge and self- improvement that will lead to con^- 
tlnuous growth throughout the graduate's aduli: life? These 
are .some of the questions that Career Education is attempt- 
ing, ^?answer and that Public Act 97 is promoting. 

' Communities and parents are now asking as never before 
for schools to justify their existence and the high expentii- 
tures needed to keep them operating. M,uch of the critic 
cism is leveled against Increasingly high costs, high drop- 
out rates and low achievement. 

, How should schools respond to this criticism? Do ve go 
on the defensive 'or do we attempt to find out where we are 
Succeeding or failing and how we can do better? 

We live in a period of rapid change, where advances in 
science and technology have created a world different from 
the one we knew only a decade ago- However, our schools, 
like other institutions, often lag behind the pace of the 
changing times and fail to kee^) in step with the'realities 
of' the world around them. 

As educators, we must be alert to the demands that a 
changing society makes upon our youth. We must, be ready to ^ 
modify our approach and change our directions whenever 
necessary, so that what we offer is relevant to 1>he needs of 
todays students. 

We must not be afraid to ask ourselves: Does everything 
we offer really help children realize their potentials or 
are some aspects* of our program designed merely ^to perpetu- 
ate the system? It must be clear that only by offering 
programs that equip, students with the knowledge, skills 



What goal 
setting does 



and attitudes necessary for lifelong growth can weTu^tify 
our role as educators. ) 

One of the best ways to know to what extent what you 
offer is consistent with students' needs is to periodi- 
cally determine what the school's goals should be and de- ■ 
cide how well your program is meeting them. Through this 
process schools can identify those areas which the present 
program addressing adequately and those which need 
greater attention. Setting new goals then, is a first 
step tow|£rd keeping" the school program in step with the 
needs oty your ^tudents and the community,^ ^ 



WHAT 

IS 

A 

GOAL 

SETTING 

PROCESS? 



What types 
are there? - 



Goal setting should be a process of -looking at present 
school programs and determining what the schools should at- 
tempt to do to meet ongoing and future needs, It^should 
seek to identify strengths and weaknesses of the educa- 
tional program as seen by a broad spectrum of community 
users — students, former students, parents, employers , .labor 
and other organizations, school "employees and other resi- 
dents of the district — and perhap^ set new or modified 
goals for the^ total system. 



There are 
terminer 1) ^hethe 
upon new goals 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 




ment aB to which will 
possible approaches 

Current program analysis 
External authority 
Informal goal setting 
Opinion sampling 
Formai goal setting. 



iques which coul4 be used to de- 
pals are needed and 2)^ to decTde, 
en will depend on your Judg- 
st in your community. Some 



What is 
appropriate 
for your 
district? 



The remainder of this booklet presents a synthesis of 
several of the above methods of setting goals for a school 
system. In a similar fashion, your district may wish to 
develop its own approach,' usij^^jig the remaining parts of this 
booklet as food for tho.u^t rather than as a guiding princi 
pie. 'in any fevent, after considering available methods of 
goal^etting, you will want to select the one that appears 
to be most suitable for your purposes, basing your decision 
on such factors as time, cost, community support and parti- 
cipation, and kinds of data available. 
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OVERVIEW 



PREPARISC 
FOR 

TASK 



MAJOR 
TASKS 



PART II: AN APPROACH TO GOAL SETTING 



The suggestions which comprise' this part of the booklet ^ 
are all intended to assist the educator in' the task of de- 
veloping General Learner Goals, ^e responsibility* of the 
educator to set goals and to bring to such a process the 
foresight and insight of a professional is not diminished. 
The suggastions , instead, are all intended to improve the * 
basis from which the educator mugt finally develop general 
goals for the educational s^retem. The Suggested methods 
are intended in the main» to gather and organize input from 
a large segment of^the population. The result of using the 
suggested approac^hes vill ,^ provided that the educator do^s 
a responsible Job,, produce a set of goals for. the district 
which are reflective of the interests and opinions of stu- 
dents, parents, employers, commpnity and labor organizations 
and resicients of a community in general. 

To conduct a goal settiAg process, it is suggested that 
the person or group responsible for planning and conducting 
the activity begin by gathering related information froln 
strch sources as the U, S, Office of Education^ neighboring 
districts and previous goal setting activities within the 
district. At times, they may find valuable insight into the 
methods used to conduct the activity and, in most cases, in- 
sights regarding the general concerns of various groups 
which should participate in the goal setting process. Anti- 
cipation of tttese'^concerns is useful in developing activitie 
and materials which effectively cope with problems and 
special interests. 



The major parts of the goal setting process presented in 
this booklet are: 

1) Develop a list of statements which describe profici- 
encies apd characteristics considered important for 
all individuals, not only during their school years, 
but throu^out their lifetime, 

2) Determine which of these statements are Tali to be 
the role of the school. 
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'j) Develop ^:ofil statementa uhlch reflect those statements 
f rom 'otep 1 which were felt vj be within the role of 
thf^ schor/1 . 

^0 Determine, if necessary, which k^j^^s are in need of 
most immediate attention so that limited resources may 
be used morb effectively. 

The first step in the sample approach to S^al setting 
is a step which involves the effort of both school and com- 
munity people. The in-school activity includes development ^ 

an iristrunient and plans to feather community input regard- 
ing important individual traits. Although a sample is in- 
cluded in Part III, schools are encouraged to develop one 
more appropriate to local circumstances. When an instroiment 
is develc^ped, a survey should be conducted which includes to 
the extent pcissible, employers , students , educators , parents , 
labcjr and cither community orp^anlzations . 

AG a result of the above activity. It is possible to pre- 
pare a list of statements defltfc/T'iD^ng individual traits 
generally held to be important by the community. From this 
ii^t, those traits which are the developmental responsibility 
of the school should be determined. This process can again 
involve both in-school and community activity. The sug- 
gested approach calls for an in-school group to prepare an 
instrument similar to instrument #2 in Part III. '^A small' 
community group such as an advisory group (rather than a 
broad survey) is the suggested rejspondent grQiip for this 
instrument. Larger ^j;roups could be involved bX the discre- 
tion of the user. The results of using this l^^strument are 
that the in-school ^roup will have a basis for ^evelopin^^ a 
s^t of goals for the school district. 

The actual writing of*goal statements for the school 
still be a difficult task, since the form of ,the importeuit 
Indi^/'idual traits may be inappropriate for use as goals. 
Tfeie-school group has the responsibility for writing meaning- 
ful and clear goal statements for Career Education. They 
may find other districts* or educational agencies* goal 
statements of siibstantial help as they address this tasK ► 

Should the resulting goals require ordering according to 
a^^iority in order to make the most effective use of 
limited resources, H fourth step may be necessary. One 
approach, intended to rank goals according to the combined 
criteria of "most important/least being" done" is to develop 
an instrument similar to #3 in Part III. The result of a 



Community survey uaing an instrument like #3, which was 
based upon a survey similar to' Ht^p 1^ is that school people 
can use the "score" of each itfem to order the goal statement 
from least implemented to fully implemented at^ the lower end 
of the list. 

A set of goals, possibly ordered according to the degree 
tp which they are presently beinf^ addressed within the exist^ 
Ing school program provides the target for the next steps, 
developing more specific stat^ements or objectives 'for each . 
goal, determining what is already b^ing done to reacb-those 
objectives and developing strategies or programs to reach 
those not adequately dealt with in the existing program* 
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PART III: IMPLEMENTATION SUGGESTIONS FX)R THE 
SAMPLE GOAL SETTING PROCESS 



OBOAHIZIN^ 
FOR 

OQAL 

asrmiG 

PROCESS 



, Laying the groundwork through careful /Organization is 
the essential first step in conducting a Goals Setting 
study. On the part of participeuitfe we need understeuiding 
of why it should be done, as well as willingness to parti- 
cipate, to assume leadership, to work throughout the life 
of the project and to gi^ve enthusiastic support, this need 
applies to lay people as well as school ' personnel because 
without broad community support. Goal Setting would be 
meaningless , 

Previous sections have discussed methods of organizing 
for Career Education. In organizing for setting goals, we ^ 
could draw upon the- organization that has' already been es- 
tablished in the d:^strict. This^might include a Career 
Education coordinator, a steering committee made up of 
school personnel from various levels of teachers, counselors » 
and administrators, and a broadly based, representative 
citizens* advisory committee. 

The dareer Education coordinator may be ^the person to 
assume leadership for the opera;t'ion. Depending on the size 
of existing committees » the Goal Setting Committee or Task 
Force, could be drawn from all or part of the Career Educa- 
tion Steering and Advisory commj^ttees. 

In the beginning, the Goal Setting project should prob- 
ably be studied and tho ught through by the Steering Com- 
mittee* where one exists jBefore being discussed with an 
entire Citizens' Advisory Committee. When the purposes of 
the process have been un'derstoo^^^d approved, the Advisory 
Committee may wish to orgeuiize and pleui the various phases 
of the effort. Since the project will involve several 
phases and a fairly long period of time, it might be useful 
to recruit additional citizen members to serve on an ad hoc 
Goal Setting Tas^k Force for the life of the Goal Setting 
Process. 

It is critical to the success of the project that every- 
one who may be affected should know about the Goal Setting 
organization and its pleuis and purposes. To rally support » 
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understari'tin^^ and participation, open lines of communication 
shrjulJ be mfiirit?iined with ail interestetJ groups — staff, board 
and cnmi^mity — and all must be kept appri&ed of the oomml 
tee ' fj ifi Lent ions find prut^resa . 

Aside from the final responsibility of the board o-^Bdu- 
cation and the superintendent of schools, the immediate 
responsibility for the project would probably rest with the 
administrator or other staff person assigned as overall 
project supervisor — usually the Career Education coordinator- 
He or she, working with the Steering Committee, will collect 
information on various forms of Goal Setting instruments, 
study costs and personnel needs, provide facts pro and con 
for various methods, and through discussion, provide the 
motivation for carrying out the Goal Setting Process in the 
district * 

It be ^^/j'jd ir the Steering Committee could reach a 

consensus on the need befoi^ presenting ^the proposal to its 
Career Education Advisory Committee. Steering Committee 
members ought to'be well enough grounded to serve as con- 
sultants to the Advisory Committee and present a unified 
front in support of the project- Although Advisory Com- 
mittee members will study the matter thoroughly before 
accepting the project, they cannot be expected to have 
either the time or the specialized knowledge to research all 
the facts by themselves. They will depend on the profes- 
sionals to give them adequate information and honest op:inions 
At the same tim^. Steering Committee members should probably 
avoid giving the impression either of doing a *'snow job" or 
of downgrading the importance of Advisory Committee investi- 
gatibns * Questions and/or objections must be responded to 
seriously and objectively* 

Total responsibility for the Goal Setting Process, then, 
■would be vested in the Coordinator, the Steering Committee . . 
and the Citizens* Advisory Committee* In communications 
with the community — press, radio, television, newsletters 
or direct mail — it would probably assure better support if 
all statements come as from the. Citizens' Advisory. Committee , 
attriljuting the statements to the committee chairman* The 
cjiairman could act as spokesman In .dealing with the board of 
education, chamber of commerce, labor organizations or other 
J community groups, always with the support and assistance of 
school .personnel* Local custom and conditions, however, 
may require different approaches in diffei*ent districts* 
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IV th*' ';i t i ir-fil, * fMi'hL'fVy ^'tjinmittee cuncurs with the 
r r fi :>trAw. yr<rt-Qii^ a i3ub(vj/nniittee Within the 

A'lvii: ^ry ':f^fr;«il ttrt* ml/^ht tn^ nrimf*d fiu a nucleus for the Goal 
IfiK TtiiiK T'M*^ arrl xAiii: Iji^dy erjiar^^ed to, whatever ex- 
terit will be? fu'r'<-;i;j*iry t^^ ctLtry out the project. Member- 
nhip W'juM vfiry a^^'^^rdinK the tilze of the community to- 
bt' i}Mrv*-yt^'U Ihi' nuffjbfrr or^^iJil^^tione or cate^^orles of 
jj'^pulatlofi t'^ bt: r<?(jrr£it;fited , arid the uptiniuin numbers to 
fufiutlon rrcvrt 1 v<: ty fiii fi working committee- Needless to 
iMiy- y tht nu'th'j'i ^jf ii<fi<rrtlnK rf»preoentatives should*be 
df^mrjf rfitl'.* in t*^rry r<;upf»f:t^ anrl every interested element 
oj' th<' fv puliir.i^^rj ah juld be included^ 



ir tht' fr^if*tti.M tK'ttiw (j^f^alQ has not been determined 
by th*' ^'1 M /.*'fi:i ' Ailvttiory Commltt(*e, the Goal Setting Task 
Ff^rr-f -ritr^iji 1 dt^tfrrndne vhat form the process 

will Utko . 'J7ir ^Vir{r<yr^iuluc/[ttion coordinator -and Steering 
Committi'f mrfnbt-rn Invoivrid with thio committee should 
pr^bfibly bt- pre^jjiircil to houiot with the decision making 
prore-FJii by pr'W 1 tl 1 ri^r ini'ormfitlun and resource materials 
fu; rif^oih^d, Thf^y Jihoulr] nloo be ready tcf make a recom- 
mofidfit Ion if 'fiJl^d gjiori to do go* 



1 



1 rc^jmtjtanceo , budget, and time limita- 

Used to 



the most 



Df*jjf»hdi fiK ' 

tloriij, ^'It'rl*'fil jif'rj;"nnf*l from the ^schools may be 
v;irylnK rk-irrn<^i}, Utlli^inK ^ixlDting personnel is 
pr;ictlf'/iJ mf»thoj"of handling the clerical duties l|f at all 
puimibie*. Thf* w .rk v< uM not be continuous in most cases, 
but WfjuM Inv^lvr UH.rrtni ttf»nt' services as mailings are pre- 
pfirfjd, rf.^j)llf»is nrn rcM-^ivod find tabluations carried out. 
In Cfi;)f»j^ wh<'r<* the f^roJf»tTt might require major clerical 
reap^iri:ilbl i it. irft l^oyr^rifl fJK* ncope of existing persDnnel , 
budf^ot, rtiay nf*<wi \,r {jrovldf^d to employ tempoi:ar> 
asaictfinrf* . 



In f3omo caiiofi a mnji.r part of the clerical* work 



handled by vrjlufit<*f»r[j from the Goefl Setting Task P5rce. 
Many timeti pfirf»ntri "r f>ther citizen volunteers are willing 
to share thf»:ic> rf»npony ibi lit les and devote a few hpurs a. 
week to ouch dutif»« an preparing mailings or tabuljatlng 
responses. N^^ mattf»r h(»w mnny vttluiiteers are. avalllable , 
however^ there will alwfiyfj'be a need for a reajDonqfible 
staff person to Wf)rk with tTiem and be present to caj^ry on, 
with or without the vni !int('*»r flelp - It would be efssential 
for the Career Kdurntdon t'^v^rdinator to maintain a close 
relationship with thf* working' committees and to be avail- 
able, whenever called upon,, for advice and asj^'lstance * 



clerical 



may be 



2 jj 



Groups to be 
surveyed 

Students 



Graduates 



Parents 



One of the most valuable tools in the Goal Setting Process 
is probably the community survey. Whether it will be large 
or small or what q^jestions it will attempt to answer will 
be determined by the responsible cammittee , such as the Goal 
Setting Task Force, The committee must also dec ide what 
groups among the populatioD ^ill be surveyed, 

^The people most directly involved in any -study of the 
educational program are the consumers of the services, the 
student body. Although a suggestion- to Seek students' 
opinions might seem startling or even revolutionary to some 
adults, it will r^^dily be seen that, students themselves 
have one of the most important roles to play in determining- 
the value or the success or failure of various elements of 
the educational program they have experienced; Even ele-- 
mentary school youngsters can give thought-provoking answers 
to many questions of this nature. How this would be handled 
and how broad a range of age levels could be surveyed, would 
depend on the skill and ingenuity of the responsible adults. 
Student members of the Advisory Committee should be able to , 
assist in organizing a feasible system of surveying other 

Graduates of the present educational program usually 
have specific and practical comments on what^aS most worth- 
while, as soon as they^liave left school f€r the working 
world or college classes.^ Coming back to visit or talking 
mrith counselors who visit them at college, they often ex- 
press their appreciation for teachers or classwor*k ^hat gave 
them a solid foundation, for their further careers, ^ey 
also realize the shortcomings of their previous education 
and will have many constructive comments to make regarding 
their old school^ ^ This group should be well represented in 
any planned survey. 

It goes without saying that tbe parents of present pupils 
are directly and deeply involved in the schools' purjJofles 
and achievements* The important consideration in involving 
this gi^oup is to be sure that all shades of opinions^ are 
represented. A survey that covers only those who attend 
PTA meetings or serve on bond election campaigns vill fail 
to'provide a valid expression of opinion. Every segment 
of the district, both gepgraphicdlly and intellectually, 
should be touched by the survey instrument- No area should 
be neglected, whether by personal interview or by mail con- 
tacts, and no dissidents should be omit^ied because their 
known dissatisfaction with the schools. 
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Next, We tihuuld consider how to Involve other community 
recipients find rx^jups betiides parents of present studentis. 
Many pjf*uple irtfiy be Tnrmer st^idents of lucal schools, but 
whether f^r not they were graduated fVom. cchools in your 
distrir:t, they have a vested Interest as taxpayers whrj pay 
the biil^;, employers or fellow workers wll^h your (gradu- 

ates, th**y fire interested in tlie kind or person comln^^ out 
o1' your educatir^nal pro^/rom. As members of labor groups-, 
churches ^jr coi'iai ^^roups, they want to i^ee people well 
prepared for their roles in th^ community. As business 
peopie, labor leaders nr members the Chamber of Commerce, 
they waiit the kind of schools that wiJ 1 attract competent 
pe(jple and profitable industry tn their city, Ttius they 
have s clircf^f, fuid si^nit'i^^ant c<jntribution^ to make tfj a 
OoaJ Se"ttln^7 iTfjcess , 

Retired pertv^ns need to know abrjut schools. The alert 
older perjj^^n is still ^interested in education ^d may be one 
of' your beiJt ^Gurjn:ei; aV voiunteerc with time available for 
commiinity servtt:e wnrk, These older citizens should be 
part oV y^^ur (^<:>frimuni ty survey. 

Last, but equally important, are the education profes- 
sionals — the teachers, counselors, administrators, secre- 
taries, custodians, bus drivers, playi^round assistants and 
any other employees directly connected -with the schools, 
Althou#j;h each of them is probably included, in one of the 
ftjrmer rate^^ories, each has a valuable contribution to make 
to your proposed survey because of his Immediate association 
with the prrjcess of education- 

Once the Goal Setting Task Force or a similar body is 
organized, it will be ready to analyze its major tasks and 
assign responsibility for carrying them out. 

Any group interested in studying the effectiveness of a 
school program will probably feel the necessity or deter- 
mining what the expectations for accomplishments are, in 
other words, What are the school's goals? These can be 
analysed in terms of what traits, understandings or com- 
petencies valuable throughout a lifetime the graduating 
students will be expected to have acquired. 
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Step 1 

IDENTIFYING 
IMFOHTAIJT 
INDIVIUJAi. 
TRAITL3 

What are the 
major taski^? . 

Preparirif'; or 
acquirirw^ the 



Aii dlLicubned earlier, one 'jf the first maj^or tasko muat 
be the decision to whtit form the Oot^l Sett>ing Process 
wiri take* AjGuming that the Task Force has decided to con- 
'Uict a frjrmai O'ta] ^Lettin^^ Proceo'a, this group might then 
oV^^anize to undertake a survey and establish a list of de- 
sirable traits* Hudf^';et and personnel requirements might be 
discussed and the yize of the survey determined on the 
basis of ^es^ considerations* 

A copj oT^^^^tii^^t /fl *from this booklet could be made 
available as a possible mr^del or su^j^gested starting point 
fur developing a;similar [locument * This form, which is.in- 
clude^l in thio section, wii 1 identify the individual traits 
which Ljurvey respi/Hflents consider ilnportant for students 
during i^^^htAjl and thrrjughout their lives* If this or a 
islmilar instr-iirien t iii t{^ be used for ^ formal aurvey, copies 
must be prepared In the qTjani^ties nec<MiSfiry Tor the planned 
scope f'l' the survey* 
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Details the di gtribut i^n , collection and tabulation of 
the :jurvt^y I'ormij sh^uM be carefvilly planned, so that volun- 
teers or staff members' working with them will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding-^ and fol lowing direct ions - Directions 
accompanying the form itself should be explicit* and clearly 
expressed, in language that presents no obstacles to even 
the slowest reader* Provision should also be made for help 
in interpreting: survey forms in th'e case of respondents who 
do nat read English* In some ;&©fllmunities , translations to 
another language may be essential, in which case assistance 
in reading replies may be needed from volunteers of the 
fjEme language f^roup* 



3eleM.lnK the 

participant 

group 



ft is impossible to suggest guidelines for the numbers of 
participants to be included in each group suggested for sur- 
veying because of the -wide variations in size and make-up 
of Miahlgan school districts, A general principle, however, 
would be to make the sample- populatton of each gJ"Oup as 
closely representative of; the make-up of the total community 
as possible* As another general principle, it can be. assumed 
that the smaller the size of the district, the larger the 
percentage of the population that will have to be sampled to 
obtain a valid response* 



It is also Important that individual responses from each 
group receive equal weight with the responses from every 
other f'^roup* Coding of survey forms may be done In such a* 
way that responses can indicate which group Is represented 
by the reply without violating t*he anonymity of th^ respon- 
dent* » 



".Your committee may decide th^ J^ocal conditions would 
permit contacting the foiipving groups; present students, 
recent f^radoate^, employers, labor and Qther comm^unity or- 
ganizatijons 5 and adult residents in gefferal^- Your task, 
then\ is to devise a workable method of .random ^selection 
-for sampling these groups. If you ^ave people in the com- 
munity who are knowledgeable about statistics, you may be 
able to^obtain expert help'at no cost to the district. 
Board members or Advisory Committee members may have con- 
tacts ^ith lal"ge companies which could provide assistance 
on these matters. The School system or ISD mjiy have ex- 
perts on statistics who could participate on the Steering 
Committee of the Goal Setting Task Force, If funds are 
available , .professional assistance could be employed, 
,This expert' ttssi stanc© would be helpful in interpreting 
replies as well as in ^ele<5ting respondents* 

Random selections of residents to be contacted by" mail 
may be made from the schools* mailing lists if they include 
other thrin parent names 'apd addresses, from postal rou^e 
'^occupant*' lists, TrOm County Elqualization Department occu- 
pant ad[Jre:3seD', \jr p^^s^ibly from telephrjne books or direo-* 
t.yries>. ilie important criterion is t ; -be sure that all 
parts uf the JiJtrl a art? r^^vorf^d* 

If mi>re jpecil^c gr^uips Jire t'^ be* ' cwntacte<l , roi^torFi of 
student or/*mii2atifjn$ , fTA'^?, service clubs, teacher orjy;ani- 
zatj-ons, and business, labor, professional and rell^Juus 
groups nrlght be used as a source from which to draw. Again, 
It is important that all groups and all ^haSes of opinidnr be 
■represented when the random selection of individuals is made. 
Lis%s* should be considerably larger than the number of re- 
plies needed, beckase ,you can ^expect only partl^al retmrns, 
from such requests, However, if your samplings are valid, 
even a relatively smaX^i percentage of replies will be use- 
ful. ^ ~ - 

r 

The committee should prepare a cover letter to be sent 
with the instrument giving very specific, easily readable 
information on : ^, 

The purpose of the pi>oject. 

The need for assistance from Individuals or the community , 
Instructions ^on filling out the questionnaire. 



n^es wj 



Assurances that n^es will not be used, signatures will 
not be needed-, number code only . identifies group being 
surveyed, 

2 4 7 " - 
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A proraise to publicize results, 

The deadline and instrut-t.inns for returning the forms. 

Enclosed with th^ letter and instrument could be a self- 
addressed, no-pnstage-requlrea envelope. These can be en- 
closed in an envelope usin^ your bulk mailinfC permit, but 
you must also have a permit for the "Postage will be paid 
by" stamp, so that-yoi^ pay postage on^ on those envelopes 
actually returned. , , , ^ . 

The method of mailing to reach a random sampling of 
your district will vary among districts according? to si^ze 
and facilities available. Following are some of the possi- 
bilities: 

(1) In a small, district total coverage of all residences^ 
is availably through yoUr post office for mail ad- 
dressed to .'Occupant" without specific addresses. 
The post office can tell yoii how many pieces of mail 
will be needed for the numbers of addresses on each 
postal ■ route^ If these quantities are much larger 
than your proposed survey, a random sampliqg may be 
mad<? by'usin/^ addresses. These can be provided on a 
pf?rcc?nt'a^r^n b;iiii[i by a c^jmmerclal mailing service, 
but the poL^t nffice t-annut do this sampling for you 
with "^j^'f^upnnt " adflrcfliied bulk mail. 

(2) Some dlstrlrtL] rep.uiarly uGe a commercial mailing 
tiervice tt> address newsletters or other mail to every 
resident r^f the district. With this service you can 
determine what percentage of the homes you wisji to 
survey and request this percentage of addresses from 
your mailer, requiring geographical coverage of every 
area of 'the district. If you plan to use a follow^ 
up communication, the same list can be used for the . 
second mailing if lists are computerized* If not, 
the mailer can print two copies of the addresses which 
are randomly selected and save one copy 'for a possible 
second mailing. 

(3) Another source of purchased mailing lists is ^e county 
equalization office, which would have occupanV ad- 
dresses for each building in a given area, although 
this would not include all occupants of apartment 
buildings. With these lists the committee would need 
to make its own random slection and address the enve- 

' lopes . * ^ ' 
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ik) All schools probably keep an up-to-date census list 
of homes with children in school/ This list could 
be used for a random selection^of parents to be con- 
tacted; but it wouldn't provide names or addresses 
for other residents* 

(5) The school guidance department would have names and 
addresses ©f recent graduates {and perhaps drop-outs) 
for .this segment of the survey. Again, a method of 
rantjom sampling can be used to identify a sample of 
these graduates. 

J is) You can probably obtain lists of local businesses aiid 
^ industries from your Chamber of Commerce, if you plan 

a special contact with that group. Of course, the 
^ forms you sent to members of special groUps such as 
labor organizations may turn out to be duplicates of 
forms sent to random ''resident** mailings* This 
could be explained in your cover letter, with the 
suggestion to ignore duplicate forms or to pass one 
along to a neighbor* 
f 

(7) For districts without commercial mailing services,, 
another Possible source of name^ for other than 
parents^ is your voter registration list* This would 
be mora varied than the parent list, since It would * 
include- older people^ with enougl) interest In school 
affair? to get out to vote, either for or against, 
and these same people might be the- kind who would 
make the effort to fill out and return a survey form. 

If you allow about two weeks after forms actually gp out 
before your deadline for return, the surveys may begin to 
trickle back to your office. About a week before th? dead- 
line it might be worthwhile to m^il a card to the same ad- 
dresses, thanking the recipient in case he has already 
mailed back the survey ajid reminding him to do so if he 
has not yet found time to do it* 

S^ampling of present students might be done in collabora- 
tion with a high school student council, if that group would 
take responsibility for such a project* A student member 
of the Steering Committee as well as an adult staff member 
would work closely with the group to help them understand 
the purposes and coordinate the survey process* Middle 
schoPl or elementary school pupils could also be included 
In the opinion sampling* Such a project might also be 
undertaken by a high school or middle school social studies 
class if time permitted the necessary preparation, and dead- 
lines for o 'ilecting replies could be met. 

If 
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Recei vinf^ 
the 

instr'iment 



Tabulating 
data 



a list 'A' 
ImprjrtanL 
IndividuQl 
Traits 

What costs^ 



Y^)ur cover letter instructions and the addresses on the 
enciosed envei^^pe i:l'iouid britu: al4 survey replies to what- 
ever school oITice is -indicated. Here ei,Mi6r school cleri- 
cal persijnnel, a committee of volunteet^s, ^r both> can open 
the replies, aort them into groups (if your instruments are 
iabeletj differently for students, parents or others) and 
bei^in tabluating results* Your questions and replies need 
to be worded in such a way that a' numerical equivalent caji 
be asGif^ned to the answers given> thus giving relative de- 
p,rees of importance for each su^^f^ested trait, Secretarieo 
Md untrained volunteers should not be expected to evaluate 
written com^nents or replies that do not f^onform to a Olmple 
and organized system. Additi^nal traits written in by the 
respondent should be listed on a iieparate sheet and Klvrn 
the highest point value. 

Tally sheets should be prepared with spaces Vnr each 
trait, arid separate sheets should be used for"t*ach fr,rt>up of 
respondents if you are keeping separate totals* 

If the Instrument rf^sembles the sample, a scoring i:yijtem 
of L throu^^h 5 in recommended, with "l^' representing^ th** 
highest importance > or ^Very Important * " 'rhlr> n limber 1 n^j; 
will simplify L'ompariSfjns with later Instrumentn w>if'n priori- 
ties are being set. Al'ter adrlln/^ tht? scores of tSnvh :joj>arat.^* 
trait on all replies^ an averaf;;e may be t;iken^ resulting: 
in a score of 1 thrf>uKh 5 H^r eat^h trait. 

From the above tabulation, traits mfiy be Hasted in ^rUyr 
from the highest to the lowest point values. The rr^mmlttoo 
may set an arbitrary rut-off point below which thf traits 
considered least important might be elimlnatt^d. The rr^naln- 
ing items Wcjuld constitute a list of Individual traits whlr^h 
a representative community sampling found to be Important* 

Costs will vary from one district to another, .but isi^mr* of 
the factors which need to be considered are listed b(*low: 

(l) Paper and reproduction or printing — depen<ilng tjn tho 

size of the survey — will probably come from the school's 
administrative supplies, unless a separate budgf^t 
should be set up for the rj()al I^ettlng Process. 

{?) Mailing costs will be based on whatever percentage ijf 
your regular bulk mailing lists you Intend to employ^ 
plus extra first class mail costs for direct mail- 
ings to specific groups of individuals* If you em- 
ploy h1 mailing service for addresses for a random 
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sampling, you wiZl need to include these, costs* 
There will also be the postage cost of replies re- 
turned, at 10 cents each, to be paid when the replj^^ 
is received* 

(3) Refreshment costs — to include coffee aijd cookies^or 
committee meetings aind work sessions— are not essen- 
tial, but will Ijelp make the job more enjoyable for 
volunteers * 

After the Goal Setting Task Force is ready to begin the 
actual survey, a minimum of four to six weeks is probably 
neceaeary to complete the first phase, acquiring a list of 
poeiiible Important Individueil Traits. 

(1) A minimum of one to two weeks will be needed foj^ pre- 
paring the survey forma, selecting the participant 
groups and mailing the surveys. (This assumes the 

. committee is using an instrument eilready developed,^ 
Much more time will be required if an original 
questionnaire form is to be written.) i 

I 

(2) A minimum of two weeks should be allowed for return 
of the survey forms by recipients. 

t 3) A week of more may be required for the tabulating of 
data and establishing a list of exit compentfencies , 
ur (leoirable traits, depending upon the amoUnt of 
time available on the part of volunteers^ and/br cleri- 
cal otaff. 

V HeoultD of Instrument #1, ''Important Individual Traits/' 
pibvide a list of traits suggested by the survey form, now 
ra\ed numerically according to whether or not community 
memoes think they are important- The committee may wish 
to ser^tm arbitrary cut^-off point if some scores should be 
e xt reme ly"i^?M^i^ T he se resu lts may be u§e^_ijL- flf' ^ na l ways; 

(1) To develop a new list of goals for the schools » 

(?) To provide data for future evaluation when setting 
up priorities, on goals- 

( 3) To serve as a basis for a preliminary news release 
on results- Only a few outstanding results might be 
mentioned, with an explanation of what further studies 
will be undertaken before new goals and priorities* 
for implementation are established* Along with the 
top scoring items, perh6.ps one or two of the low 
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scoring traits might be mentioned. This preliminary 
report would help stimulate interest in continued 
aspects of the Goal Setting Process and glAe readers 
and listeners a better understanding of tlie purposes 
of the project in the event they are called upon to 
participate < 

{h) The list of traits is reported back to the Citizens' 
Advisory Committeej^^hd ^"^^^ made for the .next 
stage, the assignment of . t^|>on3ibility , or the Role 
of the School . ' ^ >. 

As suggested in Part II, the schools should not be auto- 
matically held responsible Tor^ all- of the traits or ^^oais 
listed as a result ^?f the siirvey of "Important Individual 
Traits," Sonie method of determining which people or groups 
in the community should be chiefly responsible' might be 
useful. Instrument tf2, "The Role of the School," is a 
suggested form for seeding opinion on what traits should 
be the school's responsibility. The next section r^utlines 
a possible method for obtaining representative (3E)inion 
with^vfut a lar^e mailing of questi(?nnaires , *^ 



utep 2 To decide wnich of the traits listed sh ould be at lea3t 

. part+.iaily the responsibility oft the school, a smaller. Less 

THE unwieldy participant F.roup could probably be used, so that 

ROLFJ the raechanics of the actual survey would require less time 

OF ■ and fewer workers than with the first instrument, 

TllK ' . , 

SCHOOL When the first survey is completed^ Tajsk Force members 

might wish to recruit some new members to work on the Role 
Who should of the School project. Broad representation to help assign 

be Involved? ^ responsibility might be assured by contacting individuals 
* ' such as clergymen, church lay leaders, teacher association 

officers, and executives of business, labor and service and 
recreational organizations- Steering Committee personnel 
would continue to be involved as before and to work with the 
Task Force. The news release that followed Phase 1 would 
help to assure^ublic understanding of Phase 2< 

What are If a fairly large and representative unit could be formed 

the major to study the Role of the School, it mi^t be possible to ob- 

tasks? tain the necessary answers without sending out survey forms- 

Since the question involved with each trait listed is 
basically: Should the school have any major responsibility 
for the development of this trait? the answers might be ob- 
tained in a series of workshop meetings with unit members 
participating* 
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In a general meetlffg, the needs and purposes of the pro- 
ject could be expla3(fted, A large unit divided Into smaller 
working groups c^I;;;^^ discuss and reach conclusions on an 
assigned group of traits or the whole list of traits. 
Group discussion might bring out deeper consideration than 
off-the-cuff opinions by survey respondents » and thus more 
valid responses. Answers obtained in small groups could be 
reported back to the total committee* and when the whole 
list was completed, every unit member could complete a 
wJt'itten questionnaire on the Role of the School, based upon 
hie own opinion on each item. If the meeting should run 
late, members might wish to take home the questionnaire and 
mail it back to the, school office at an early deadline. 

As a sample questionnaire form. Instrument #2, "The Role 
of the School," asks respondents to indicate the responsi- 
bility of the home, the school, the community, (including 
churches, character building and recreational organizations, 
and service clubs), and business-industry-labor for develop- 
ing the traits studied. Since each is rated on a 1 to 3 
scale of "no," "some," or "major" responsibility, the com- 
pleted questionnaires -can be tabulated to provide the score 
of the school on each item in relation to its degree of 
responsibility. If there are any items which show little 
or no responsibility on the part of the school, the group 
may wish to eliminate these traits, 

H 

Scores may be tabulated! fey ^et'aff members or volunteers ^'d 
the results reported back to all members of the stuijiy^^roup. 
This phase will be complete, when the resulting '^is^fe 
traits for which the schools should be held responsible is 
submitted to the Citizens' Advisory and Steering committees. 

Costs for the ^ Role of the School phase should be minor, 
if the work is done by committee rather than by questionnaire , 
They wouid involve letters and postage for recruiting mem- 
bers, reproduction of lists of traits for the unit members 
to study and discuss, and letters and postage to report re- 
sults to porti'cipants - 

Possibly two weeks should be allowed for recruiting unit 
members and giving them sufficient notice of the meeting 
dates. The group could probably arrive at its decisions in 
no rflore than two meetings, which might be spaced a. week a- 
part , If traits are divided into groups and assigned to 
various sub-committees for discussion, the total list might 
be completed in one evening session. This would include 
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What should 
be done with 
results? 



discussing responsibilities^ reporting baqk to the total 
f^roup andt^umpieting an individual questionnaire. Thus 
the aijsignment of school responsibility might be completed 
at the end 'of either two or three weeks, if good leadership 
kept It moving along. 

The tabulated scores from the Role of the School question- 
naire will provide the li3t of traits for which -the community 
holds the school responsible. p 



Utep 3 
WRITING 



Getting: 
approvals 



As outlined in Part II * the results of this step provide 
a basis for writing actual goal statements* If the statements^ 
from Steps 1 and 2 are clear and appropriate goals ^ little 
effort is required^ However, these statements may be very 
specific, worded differently at times^ or otherwise Inappro- 
priate for use as goals without some revision or clarifica- 
tion. While the suggestions of the community are valuecj, 
it is essential that survey results be evaluated by^ pro-' 
fessional personnel in relation to the total educational 
program* (}oalG must be written which reflect good educa|- 
tional practice and the best interests of individuals arjd 
the community* It is the role of the school group to do 
this writing* 

The resulting goals should probably be introduced to the 
Board of Education for their approval* .The T^oard may suggest 
improvements or ne:ct steps for the Career Education effort* 
Very often ^ it is necessary to arrange goals according to 
their need for immediate attention* Prioritising goals may 
require an additional step. 



Step 

ESTABLXGHTNG 
PRIORITIES 



Who should 
be involved? 



Y 



One approach tq prioritizing g^jtals is to conduct an in- 
formal opinion survey io determine how well the sclfiool is 
presently addressing the newly developed goals. Instrument 
^3 is intended for this purpose. From it, a district may 
elect to develop a similar instrument to arrange its goals 
in a priority order* 

A fair investigation of the school's present implementation 
of any program should ideally involve a broad and comprehen- 
sive questioning pt^ocedure* However, time and expense limi- 
tations may influence the size of the participant group* If 
Goal Setting Task Force members decide to check on present 
Implementation before setting priorities, they may wish to 
'contact some of the same categories of people that were sur- 
veyed with Instrument #1, Perhaps a fair assessment could 
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parent:: ::t . ifMit:; , triaehers wr adirdnititrutoro » and local 
errjplnyers. Ail <jV th^ue people should be able to speak 
with S'jfne kri^^wlod^^e uf wh'at schools; are n^w achievin/^ with 
respect V> the isn/^^re^ted trait^j , 

Present tstudents, tent-hers and parents cQUlcl easily be 
curjtficted in ) ar^^e niuriberii* Fanner studentB and Incai em- 
pluyerG of Tonner students mi^t be harder to locate in a 
short time. Care^ahoijJd be taken to identify. as rfjpreiienta- 
tive a sritnplifu^ ai; poti^jible, even thou^';h it may be nef^esjary 
to Jinilt the ijize uV the sample becasise oT available money 
and ti me . 

f>jJtij Tor thi^» phaiio should, bf? mincjr, consistinj^ or let- 
teri^ and pOLita^^f^ to the participants who mu:3t be reached by ^ 
ffjal I ( ^^rajfjatei: away at college, parentis and employers), Jf 
sturlentB, teachers and employers carv be contact-ed personally 
when ^^Iv'-ri tdu^ irjr>tr" ufient , this w^uild help assure better un- 
derstanlinf; and c<jmp]iance- Additional cost would be the 
reproduction of enou^^h instruments to supply each partici- 
pant and committee member and extras for use as tally 
sheets. ' 

From the time the Task Force begins this phase* it mi^^ht 
take up to tlv^^e weeks lor the instruments to be distributed 
and returned >-^Al lowing additional week for tabulation 
and analysis, a total of four weeks mi^*ht complete this 
phase. u 

fjOals in need of immediate attention are now known. TTie 
Career Education effort* having; a clearly defined tarp:et, 
is ready to proceed with activities to identify and imple- 
ment pro^rajTis to meet the needs reflected in the pi^iority 
^50al statements . 
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SAMPLE INSTRUMENTS 



A. Important Individual Traits 

B. The Role of the School 

C. Program Analysis 
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(Sample letter for Instrument //l) 



Dear Citizen: 



The enclosed survey questionnaire io b< 
(Goal Setting Task Forced 



Education Citizen's Advisory Commi 
The imme^ate purpose of the Task Force 
ideas about what schools should attempt to 




final objective is to improve the s 



ch^il c\ 



Gent to you by the 
inted by the Career 
public i3chools* 
vey coira^ unity 
atudente* Its 



urriculum. 



We ask your cooperation Xn falling out the enclosed form -so 
that we can obtain a well-gro^idcd expression of opinion from 
several varied groups in ^e co^unity — parents* otudenta* 
graduates, and other coimbhdty residents. With your help we 
hope to determine wha^Nt^ita^and skills children should develop 
from kindergartM through graduation and throughout their lifetimes. 




You aj^a askAd^t^che^k one box after each item on the form 
labeled /importarffc Inaivi(iual Traits," showing whether you think 
each tr4it^'''J8 ^era important , above average in jjnEgrtance , 
impoi;tant , som^hat import^t , or not important^ 

You may have many additional suggestions pt traits or skills 
that are important* Please write these in on^^e last page and add 
another sheet if necessary. 

There is no need to sign the ^orm. A number on the ques- 
tionnaire will indicate to those tabulating scores whether the reply 
comes from a student, parent, or other group, and no other identi*- 
fication will be needed or used. Results of the survey will be 
publicized when the study, is completed. 

Deadline for ret^urn of the form is ^ 

and we ask you/to complete ^t as promptly aa possible and mail it^ 
back in the self-addressed envelope enclosed, which requires no 
postage. Again, 'We thank yoii for your participation* 

Yours sincerely. 



ERiC 
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IMPORTANT iNDlVIDUAI. TRAJTC AND i^}^LL3 



'ITifLi lom io ptiri r#r a :i irvf-y b^'in^ 'lorn* lor your uch(>ol to 
help school mr\ L:f;ramuiiity f^f >f>lf' fjUm tn m^iniain find improve 
the quality 'jV tho uchnul prf^K^'^iJij 



Please contribute to this cM'lv.rV tiy c^jJ^l^tlrig and promptly 
returnin^^ thlu I'urm. 




{Sample Instructions for Instrument ^) 



2k 



Instrument #1 



0 



IMPORTANT INDIVIDUAL TRAITS 



DIRECTIOKS: 



While reading each item on this form, ask yourself this question: " To what extent is 
this trait or skill important to me as I live ny life ?" Check the hox that most* closely 
describes your opinion. On the final page please add any further trafts that you feel 
are important , 



• 

The \^'} \ I'/V/lfii/ r.ral In fik 1 1 I arr T 




e s 

a* u 

p. 

ft 


'4 


^ H 


♦* tj* 

fi 


i, ALilllty Vf i)s:cVijrm niathomat 1 i*al 

t/jn*rtiti'iU{} 'tu\'i Vt hfUhiie math cnrrcvrptti , 












2. Knowlt?dfteabIe a'buut personal character- 
' istics as well as those of athers. 












ij Ability to. comprehend ideas through 
reading and writing. 












^4, Recognition that self-development is a 
life loitg process. 












5, Ability to communicate ideas through reading 
and writing. 












6^ Understanding individual and group aspects of 
behavior. 












7, Having personal values and approaches to living 
that are enriched by experience in the physical 
sciences, social sciences, humanities, and 
* creati ve arts , 










□ 


8, Possess and' apply interpersonal sklllfj , 












9- Have good safety and health babita- 












10, Able to identify aJid explore a variety of al- 
ternative occupational roles and settings. 













11, Have employability skills. 












12, Have a saleable skill. 
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The folluwlnK traits or skills lire: 


t 


Abcve average 
ir. importance 


t 

! 


1^1 
ft 

O 

(> i\ 


S 

u 

o 

Hp D« 
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aruJ Ji</w thf?y ml^/,ht ni^f^ly th<j!3#' 'JiJport,Liril 1 1 ri> . 






1 






























i6. Autiuraing tncrofiulnK reuponulbl lity fVr learn in;;. 












17, Having tRe knowledge and the skills neces^^ary to 
implement career plflJis. 












l8 * Having the knoiwledge fljid respec t hecessary Tor 
the appreciation* maintenance, protection, and 
improvement of the physical envirunment* 


- 








*s 


l9. Understanding' of the life roles (occupational, 
leisure, citizen and family) of man. 










f 


20, Ability to apply rational, intellectual 
processes to the identification, con- 
sideration, and solution of problems. 












— I 

21* Having t>he necessary skills to moke modifica- 
tions in *;areer plans to maintain consistency 
i.with changing career goals. 












' 

22. Valuing human differences, understand and act in ^ 
a responsible manner on current social iosuec, 
and to participate In society and government 
while BeeklnK to Inrprt^vf* tric*m. 
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SAMPLE MEMORANDUM 



Date 



To: 



From : 



Subject: Determining the Role of the /School 



A meeting has been arranged o 




at the 



a Goal Setting Project whic 
meeting the "group will ccRisi 
persons in our cominunl 
as they^^lve* You ^11 
the school I the homfe\/tW 
in developing ^ndivJt/iua^s 



to>ini^iate the secon<i major step in 





lAii^p^ way at the school* At this 
the list of traits ' and skills 
enmfled as '.inrportant to individuals 

sked to discuss the responsibility of 
community, and\usiness-industiy-labor 
with these tr.aits. After the discussion 



each person yill be\asked to- complete the attached form indepen- 
dently. , 

The results of this meeting will^ used to pre^re ^terials 
to determine priority goals for the school* 

a 

Your attendance and cooperation vill be sincerely appreciated* 



(Sample memo -for' Instrtmefht /f2) 
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THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 



' — 1 

This form ia part of a survey being done for your school 
to -help school and community people plan to maintain and 
improve the quality of the school program. 

Ple^e^ contribute to this effort by completing and promptly 
returning this form. 





' ^^-psf 



(Sample instructions for Instrument Number 2) 
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Instrument ft2 



THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 



DIRECTIO 



J: 



Review all of the following traits, 

Uoing the following rating scale, Indicate the responsibilities of each/of the groups 
in developing each trait by placing an appropriate number in each bX^^^k, 

0 -/No responsibility t 

1 - Some responsibility 

2 - Major responsibility 



1 


Home 


School 


a. 

u 

E ^ 

0 u 
O ^ 

" 


Business- 
Industry-Labor 


1, - 










(PiQce Results of Step 1 Here) 










3, 






























6, 










7, 






























10. ^ ■ 










k : — * 

^. u. . 










, 1 

12, 


















^ 


14, Etc, 












> 
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GOALS sEn^iNo tal;k force 

;>chc>ol Address 
Etc. ^ 



Dear Citizen: 

As one who is fajniliar with the Bchools or the products 
of the schools of this Coimuni^. we should like to aok 
your cooperation in completing enclosed evaluation 
form. ^'Program Analysis^i\ designed to help determine 
how well the schools ar^^regently developing or teaching 
certain skLlls and ti^ita .recently identified as import- 
ant by members of tl^ife\community . 

We wQUldr-«i.ppp$Mate your cooperation in reading xHe 
list of tralifS^Ad marking how^much you think the schools 
are pre sent iiL-^oing to develop these traits. Instructions 
are attached to the questionnaire. 



Please return the f*0^' as promptly as possible in the 
self-addressed enveJiope enclosed. Deadline for replieis 
is . . Thank you. 



I 



(Gampie letter fur Instrument ^3) 
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nohooh) are fievolonViK tTie trait,:l lltited on the attaehfMi quentlon<- 
nalre. IMo'irc marHT tho foliowlri^, qiJc*i}Liont) to uhow huw well you 
IhLnk i'firh trait or .^Klll In bf^iriK taiy/ht at preDent, ('hoek the 
b<jx that bo;3t appllf'*; to efK'h trait: 'irjlrift nothln^i^ tl<;lnf' very 
little, reawonaMy pTTecaivo^ Tfec't 1 ^ ur tvjmpletel^^ effeL'tlve, 
Heturn thp ff^rm aa iwjon ar. pmw^blf*. 






Inatrument ffj 



Dii^:cTtorj^ 



Foliowlnf*^ are traits; whioK ponple in y^ur cumrrniriity fV;el an* important Tor liuhf^olis tu 
devel'jp* Bttsed on what y^^u kfiow ab jut the prei^ent ^cht^'ji ^rfj^'X^^i pleaue che^'k the bux 
which beiit deauribea your opirjifinii. hrave any 3pace blank i 1* you feel you do ntjt know 
enough to respond. 



In deve If jj^ i rj^^ tht* f n 1 1 r jw i fif,'; traitii 1 f'eel the i\c\inc>li^ are: 
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The Career Education concept has captured the interest 
of many people » who have demonstrated this interest in many 
ways. Soinei who are educators^ have begun programs which 
deal with some aspect of the concept. Representatives of 
labor and business have vigorously promoted awareness of 
the concept and its use. 

Members of the State Board of Education reviewed the 
concept early in 1973 as they examined a position paper on 
Career Education. The subsequent redrafts of this paper, 
its referral to the Michigan 'Career Education Advisory Com- 
mission! and, its approval by the State Board provide a 
basis for Career Educatfoji in Michigan. 

Many school districts have received funds to conduct ex- 
emplary Career Education projects. Results frc5m these pro- 
jects have added impetus to the Career Education movement . 

The 77th Session of the Michigan Legislature passed Act 
97 of the Public Acts of; 197^» which requires the State 
Board uf Education to create a aperies of Career Education 
advisury bodies. It further requires that the State Board 
deveJop goals and guidelines for Career Education and that 
local education agencies plan Career Education programs. 

In responding to the Legislature's charge^ this doc ument 
reflects the provisions of Act 97» deliberations by the 
State Board and the Advis<^y Commission! and the thinking of 
many other agencies, organizations and people. It is fit- 
tinfj; that so mahy are involved^ because business » labor^ 
parents 1 students^ and educators Bhare responsibility for 
the development and operation of Career Education. Such 
community of responsibility holds great promise for Join- 
ing schf^ols with society in a manner which will benefit all. 

John W. Porter 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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FOBEWORD 

Public Act 97 Public Act 97 of the Public Acts of l9lU^ "The Career 

Kducation Act/* provides an important addition to the al- 
ready growing incentive, initiative and activity related to 
Career Education, Through this Act, the Legislature has 
focused efforts to extend the tenefite^-of Cajreer Education 
^ 'to all Miflfchi^an youth. These guidelines are an important 

step toward taking advantage of the opportunity presented 
by the Career Education Act, ^ 

Guidelines These guidelines are an extension of the Act itself, pre- 

senting =*g^eral explanations and suggestions that can hasten 
the Jou-pnef^ from statutory provision toward actual operation 
of Career Education. They emphasize the role of organiza- 
tions and people in implementing Career Education and out- 
line the essential and desirable elements of a Career Edu- 
cation program. 

Handbook for While this document is not a book of, recipes for imple- 

Implementation menting Career Education, it does lay a foundation for' 

building an operational model. As the Career Education 
effort progresses, a Handbook for Implementat:ion , now under 
development, will supplement the guidelines.: The Handbook ' 
will amplify and detail the guidelines by presenting ideas, 
materials, and other aid for installing and operating Cfi- 
,reer L^ducation in Michigan schools. k 
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The notion of Career Education i^s not totrally new on the 
educational scene * Educators and' non-educators alike have " 
identified. ils antecedents in the philosophies and practices 
which have existed throughout the history of formal education. 
However, few will deny the appearance, over the past years 
or so, of a new zeal for soirre older notJr<Jha under the banner 
of ^'career education/* - 


1 ' L') 


Career Education, at first a nebulous concept and, a term 
of uncertain meaning, has steadily grown In conceptual sophis- 
tication, practical application, and public suj)port. It has 
gained the attention of most segments of our population. 
With or without outside incentives, an increasing number of 
schools are planning and implementing Career Education pro- 
grams . In many places, shared school and community enthusi- 
asm for Career Education. is unprecedented among the numerous 
educational movements over the y^ars . 


0 


Mindful of these developments, legislators enacted the 
''Career Education Act" during their 197^ session. This act 
requires that the State, each Career Education Planning 
District, and each^local education agency, including inter- 
mediate schooj. districts, develop a comprehensive plan for 
the implemen taction of Career Education within ita area of 
.authority and responsibility. In addition, the Ajct formal- 
izes and enlarges the idea of Career Education Planning Dis- 
tricts. And, finally, it requires an occupational informa-- 
tion system, a professional development plan, various ad- 
visory bodies, and periodic evaluation.** 


■* 'J 


Act 97 will likely^ become the cornerstone of Ceireer Edu- 
cation in Michigan. The activity which has occurred and will 
occur in the future to imptlement the intent of this legisla- 
ti0fg-p6"S^ntially will affect the life of ever^ Michigan 
yoi^. .1 




■ %• ■ 

For the full text' of the Act* see Appendix A. 

1 ' ^ . 
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CAKf:ER KDUCATION AL; A CONCEPT-^' 

Nationally an'! in Michif^an, much has beerr^^id and done 
to define Career E^ducation. .In Michigaa, the conceptual de- 
finition appears in a paper entitled *'Career Education as a 
Concept."** ^uun after the Career Education Advisory Com- 
mission wasi established under Section (3) of the Career Edu- 
cation Act, it presented the paper for approval to the ^tate 
Board of Education; The i3tate Board approved the paper as 
a basic statement to /^uid^ future activities of the Commis- 
sion and action on relate^'-rtitttters by the Board Itself* 

llie Commission and the Board use the terms "career prepara 
tion" and "career development" as the two basic catef^ories 
within Career Education. 

"Career Reparation," conceived more broadly than its 
usual and literal, definition , denotes the acquisition of the 
knowle^i^^e and skills necessary for a person to implement cdi- 
reer decisions and plkns . It includes most of the existing?; 
content of academic and vocational education programs. 

"Career Development" is the acquisition of the knowledf^e, 
skills, and experience's an individual needs to explore, plan 
and establish life roles. It ils divided into four components 
self-awaTeness and assessment, career awareness and explora- 
tion, career decision-making^ , and career planning and place- 
ment*' 'Pypically, no formal program of career development 
exists in the traditional Schoctl program. 

Development of operational Career Education programs re- 
quires specification beyond the bare bo;ies of general defi- 
nition. Statements of goals and of performance objectives 
provi^p the next steps needed to coordinate programs, design 
delivery systems^ and plan evaluation. 

To guide local Education agencies in planning Career. Edu- 
cation programs, the Commission and State Board recommend 
the adoption or adaption of four sets of goals and perform- 
ance objectives or indicators* These goals, objectives and 
indicators have been either published by the Department or 
are In working draft form. Taken as a whole, these goals 



For the full text of this paper, see Appendix B. 



Goals 



Objectives for 

Career^ 
Preparati on 



Objec^tives for 
Career Development 



objectives and. indicators constitute th§; target for Cai^eer 
Education in Michigan.^ The four sets of statemen'ts are: 

1. Consistent with the broad. definition of Career Education 
programs; the Commission and State Board recommend use of the 
work of^a statewide task force that identified goals for 
^4ichigan educatioTi, The go^ls, identified in Months of work 
and numerous public hearings , ^are categorized into the areas ' 
of citizenship and morality, democracy and equal opportunity* 
student learning, and ongoing educational improvement. Pub- 
lished by the Department, of Education in l97l as The Common 
Goals of Michigan Education , it is in its fifth printing. 

0 

2. and 3.^ In the Career Preparation ^categQry of Career Edu- 
cation, the Commission and State Board reconimend two sets 6f 
performance objectives.* Developed in recent y;ears by large 
an"d diverse groups of Michigan educators, the objectives 
focus on most of the academic and vocational. instructional 
programs. Objectives for academic'prpgrams appear in a series 
of D^artment publications usually rererred to as ''Minimal 
^Performance Objectives," -Vocation^ Blducation objectives 

are published in loose-leaf form as a report of the project 
that produced tliem, the vocational-technical) "Performance 
Objectives Development Project." 

The Commission and State Board recommend, as .Career De* . 
velopment outcomes, the goals and performance indicators that 
appear in A Reference Guide: / r P^^ Performance Indicators 
now in working draft form. Caviled -and developed from ca- 
reer development efforts in Michigan and nationally, this 
colle^g^tion and organization of goals and behavioral statements 
reflects the best current knowledge of Career Development 
concepts . . - ' - 



Implications for 
implementation 



In impldtfi^titing Career Education in schools, the pervasive^ 
ness of the) concept should be reflected in planning and op- 
erating programs — i,e.^ the learning experiences, needed to 
assist a^ students in living^ learning, and working shouH^d 
be infuseJ or blended into existing instructional curriculuma 
and guidance programs* 5^ 

Strategies to assist^ local "a^gj&ncies with "Infusing" and 
"blending" will appear in a future publication, ^ Handbook 
for Implementation . KThe handbook* now in preparation, will ^ 
reflect an examina^tion of experimental and demonstration 
projects in Michigan -ar^d throughout the United ^tates . 



I 
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ORGANIZING ASl^PLANNING 

The "Career Education Act"*" 'commits the State to planning 
a comprehensive delivery sysiem for Career Education whi^ 
captures the potential of existing organizations and insti-^ 
tutiorts. ' It follows that numerous Michigan organizations 
must vork cooperatively to impleni^nt Career Education. The 
major organizations, their tasks and. their respective statu* 
tory references in the Act^ are: 

1. Th^" State Board of Education specifies policies and re- 
quirements for the development, implementation, and 
evaluation of Career Education programs. It recommends 
goals and guidelines tor a comprehensive, statewide Ca- 
reer Education program. In meeting these responslt>ili-^ 
ties, it receives information and advice from the State 

/ Career Education Adviaory Commission- (Section ^ (1,2)) 

2. The Career Education Advisory commission , consisting of* 
20 members, serves in an advisory capacity to the State 
Board and Department of Education* (Section '3) i. 

The Michigan Department of Education provides technical 
assistance to the Advisory Commission and canities out 
policies and requirements specified l?y the State Board. 
(Sections 8 and 9) 

Career Education Planning Districts (cEPDs), authorized 
by the Act and established by the State Board, consist 
of geographically contiguous local education agencies . 
CEPDs serve as organisational units between State and 
local units in promoting, planning, and coordinating 
the development of 4ocal Career Education programs. 
(Section € (l)) - 

With the cooperi^Ltion of intermediate school district or 
Community college- staff s , CEPDs are charged with the im- 
mediate task' of aiding local educational agencies to- meet 
their responsibilities to: - ' - - 

a.- create an Wariness of, understanding of, and re- 
ceptivity t\ Career Education among members of the 
^ educational System and community. 



^ Act 9Ybf the Public Acts of 197k< 
the full te;ct. 

^7v) ^ 



See the Appendix for 

0^ 



organize the educational system and community for the 
effective plannin^^ and implementation of Career Edu- 
cation^ and 



generate, by September 1, 1975^ an initial Career 
Education plan for the 1975^76 school year. This 
■initial plan mu5t include^ at the minimum, ^^tdhs to; 

(l) establish Roals for Career Education in the lo- 
cality 




(2) prioritize those gOE 

(3) initiate action toybegin iJ itprev e--tfffort^ 
reach high priority goals^ and * ' 

/ 

ih) generate, annually, a comprehensive Career Edu^ 
cation plan for each subsequent school y^ar. , 

Intermediate School Districts are responsible for coopera 
tion with their respective CePDs ' aqtivities in support 
of local school district Career Education efforts. Their 
Career Education responsibilities^ of course, are subject 
to the provisions of the general school code. (Section 
2(c) and Section 7) 

Career Education Planning District i:ouncils eacfi consist 
of Up to 20 members nominated by local education agencies 
in their respective CEPD and selected by the Board c>f' the 
Intermediate School District in which they are constitu- 
ent . A council serves in ^ advisory capacity and de- 
velops a comprehensive Career Education plan for the 
CEPD. (Section 6 (2)) ^ 

Local Education Agencifes (LEAs) are the local and inter- 
mediate school districts and their boards* They are to 
deveiop^ comprehensive plans for the implementation and 
operation of Career Education programs. (Section 2(c) 

and Section 7) u 

t 

LEAs are charged with the immediate task of: 

a. creating an awareness of, un^derstanding of and re- 
ceptivity for Career Education among the educational' 
system and community, 

b. organizing the educational system and the community 
for the effective planning find implementation: of 
Career Education, and 



/ 



;/ 
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gener^^ting,' by September 1, 1975, an initial Career^ 
Kfiucation plan for the 1975-76 school year, This 
initial plan i^^ust include, at the minimum, plans to: 

\(1; establish goals for Career .Education in the lo- 
cality, 

(2) prioritize those goals, T 

(3) 'initiate acti6n or improve efforts to reach high/ 
priority goals; 

{k) ^generate, annually, a comprehensive Career Edu- 
cation plan for each subsequent school year, 

yopeclfic information to aid in the achievement of goals 
/"a" through *'c" will appear in the Handbook for Imple - 
mentation > Local education agencies, in cooperation with 
their CEPD, are encouraged to initiate activities on "a*' 
and "b" immediately. Planning suggestions and require-^ 
ments for the Career Education jiflan , now under develop- 
ment, will aid substantially in generating the initial 
plan when they become. available. 

Postsecondary Agencies are the public colleges and uni-- 
ver^ities of. Michigan, Their responsibilities to Career 
Education are; (Section -5 (2)) 

a» to provide, as appropriate, preservice professional 
preparation to all future instruction^, administra- 
tive and counseling personnel now in training for 
educational careers with a view towards employment 
in Michigan's K-12 Career Education programs , and 

b. to provide in-service assistance upon request to 
local educational agencies' in order to help local 
school district personnel prepare themselves for 
their roles in implementing Career Education. 

The Community of which a local school is peirt should 
play a piajor role in loc«.l Career Education planning and 
implementation. The local education agencies should 
take the initiative in increasing the participation of 

'parents, students, business, industry and labor in the 
educational process. The Handbook for Implementation 
includes suggestions for involving people of the com- . 
munity with an advisory body ^nd with specific tasks 
such .as, the development of goals and priorities for edu- 

' cation. (Section 3, 6 (2)) 
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ELEMENTS OF COMPREHENSIVK CAREER I^DUCATION 



Comprehensive Career Education involves m^hy new as well 
as existing components. Thi^ section presents a discussion 
of key elements of comprehensive Career Education. While in 
no way including an exh&ttstive list or fliscusslon, the fol- 
lowing pages begin to establish a Michigan model for Career 
Education . 

Through the efforts and determination' of people in each 
of the organizations and agencies In tt>e educational system, 
the discussion on the following pages can help to make CaV 
reer Education a reality in all schools in Michigan. 



The nine elements are; 

1. Instruction 

, 2. Guidance 

3 . Placement 

^ . Evaluation 

5. Professional Development 

6. .Occupational Information System 

7. Media 

^ 8- Advisory^ Groups 

9. The Career Education Team 
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The existing instructional program has been described as 
a delivery system focused upon career preparation content. 
Existing programs are already, therefore, a vital component 
in the total Career Education delivery system. However, 
providing career preparation instruction alone does not draw 
out the full potential of existing programs. Throiigh an in- 
fusion process, these same programs (math, language, arts, 
science, vocationEtl programs, etc.) have the potential to* 
deliver career development instruction as well. 



The Infusion 
process 



The process of infusion *ras developed and practiced by 
Cartif^r Kducatiun pioneo^rs. A strength of using the process 
is that a teacher ean use a single set of instructional 
strategies to target on - both career de^relopment and career 
preparation outcomes. Techniques^ for infusion include modi- 
fication of routine teaching style and incorporation or sub- 
stitution of examples or applications drawn from the world 
outside. Applying the infusion strate^ to the lC-12 program, 
to all subjects and ability levels^, results In a curriculum 
which epitomizes the nature and Intent of Career Education. 



Car^e*r 
exploration 



Program" 

delivery 

roles 



Adding a career exploration program to the infusion stra- 
tegy in a 1C^12 curriculum captures still more of the poten- 
tial 'of an Instructional program. A Career Education 
instructional program, developed and delivered with exten- 
sive Involvement of counselors and community representatives, 
extends the walls of the classroom beyond the*3chool to in- 
clude resources not commonly found in the traditional in- 
structional program. Additional Information on the infusion ■ 
process^ and in-service suggestions for Implementing it are 
included in the Hahdbook foJ^ Implementation . 

The res'ponsilxillty for actually delivering a Career Edu- 
cation instructional program rests prii&arily on the local 
educational Institutions, Including lC-12 and intermediate 
school districts, colleges and universities. Teachers and 
counselors are responsible for subject matter that ehab^es ^ 
the student to develop and pursue life goals. /--^'^ 

At both the local and intermediate levels, administrators 
are responsible for providing appropriate resources to teach- 
ers Qjfid. counselors and assuring that the efforts of the in- 
structional and career guidance staff are coordinated and co- 
hesive throughout the lC-12 curriculum. Goals ahd objectives 
of Career Education will need to provide specific guidelines 
to those ;?lth, instructional guidance and/ administrative 
respon^billties . ^ ^ / 

Media specialists play a central role In helping teachers 
and counselors to choose and use appropriate materials. Media 
specialists can also assist the administrative staff In E^ro- . 
posing alternative ^^rategies to coordinate the use of mate- 
rials across subjec^t matter- areas. . 



Community , 
involvement 



Board members are responsible for developing policies 
which* further the aims of Career Education, including the 
acquisition of resources and setting priorities for their 
use. Parents, students, business, indiastry and labor play 
the vital role of maintaining communication between the needs 
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of the cofjiraujiity and the school's educational process. To- 
tiether, teachcrii, cumseluro, administrators, board members, 
and people oV the community must assume responsibility for 
Career Education and share In Its support, 



fox- (j^iamao 



The role of carf:;er f/uidance In Career Education must be 
one of responsiveness to the needs of each student to develop 
a positive i3eir concept and a ceireer plan to actualize that 
self concept In living, learning, and working. Guidance and 
counselln^^ pr*r^fe3sionals must reinterpret their traditional 
role of dealing with crises and problem solving to address 
fully f^oal-oriented career guidance services to students. 
This new role Implies more direct contact with groups of stu- 
dents and more facilitativt? and consultative work with teach- 
ers . . 



moat jSollvosjy 



Local sch(jols continue to have major responsibility for 
career guidance. However, successful and effective Career 
Education places g,dditional emphasis on the need for coun- 
selors in all £3chool3 . Policy and administrative decisions 
'3hould support and facilitate that emphasis. 

, To become part Of a Career -fiducation effort, career guid- 
ance must incorporate the four career development components; 
(l) self awareness and assessment, (2) career awareness #and 
exploration, (3) career decision-making, and (i*) career 
planning and placement. It is crucial that both teachers 
and counselors accept Joint responsibility for meeting ob- 
jectives based on those four components. If students are 
to receive even minimally adequate career development ex- 
periences , teachers and counselors must work together, 
each contributing the unique talents of each one's pro- 
fession. 
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Career guidance staff can make unique contributions to the 
Career Education effort 

Jj. Career gui(Sknce staff historically have had the responsi- 
bility for career development content (self aweireness 
and assessment, career exploration, decision-making and 
planning)- In working cooperatively with teachers, coun- 

I selbrs can help infuse this content into both instruction 

[ and gui dance - 

2- Career guidance staff have* experience and skills in deal- 
ing with personal values attitudes , decision-making and 
planning- This exi>erience arid skill, invaluable in indi- 
vidaal counseling, is equally important in designing 
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Administrator ' s 
role 



programs to provide groups of students with opportunities 
for clarifying their values, exploring careers, and mak- 
decis ions , j j 

3- Career guidance staff are often in a position to iderrtify 
and advocate the student's point of view . 

Career guidance staff have the skills and flexibility to 
consult with teachers and parents about their concerns 
and needs in the Career Education effort and to help de- 
sign activities to meet these needs. 

5. Career guidance staff have access to and experience in 
interpreting and gathering occupational, educational, 
and test informati6n which makes thejn a valuable resource 
in desiftninR individual student explorations and/or school- 
wide ejcploration programs , 

6, Experience in 'using occupational, educational, and test 
data also makes the career guidance staf^ helpful in 
identifying appropriate services to individual students 
as part of a placement program. 

The administrator's role in career guidance is to enable 
and encourage the counselor's participation in the career 
guidance and instructional efforts. In addition, he or she 
is responsible for making certain that teachers and coun- 
selors understand and act on their individual and coopera- 
tive responsibilities. 



PLACEMENT 

More than 
Job placement 



Local and 
area placement 



A comprehensive Career Education program is rtot complete 
if it does not actively and directly assist students to 
place themselves in their chosen roles. 

Student placement services^ can (Jo more than helping a ^ 
student to find a job or an opening for additional educa- 
tion upon leaving school. They can also provide direct 
support of ongoing educational programs including career 
exploration and Jo^ preparation progVams . Career develop- 
ment performance indicators which more fully describe the 
placement function appear in ^thfe career planning and place- 
ment section! of the Reference" Guide : Goals and Performance 
^ Indicators . \ * 

Placement, in the sense of the "Career Education Act,'* 
implies a broad rols^Pfor educational agencies in provid ng 
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comprehensive placement services for all students* Addx- 
tionHl guidelines fur cumprehejisive local and area placement 
programs are under development and will become part of the 
Handbook for Implemjentatlon , 



Section h (i) of the *'Ca^er Education Act" requires De- 
partment of Education evaluation of the current status of 
State, regional, and local efforts in Career Education. In 
addition. Section Y requires each local education agency to 
make annual evaluations and recommendations for its Cai'eer 
Education program. 

Each local education agency will base its annual evalua- 
tion on objectives/ which It has set for that year's activity. 
ixme specifications for conducting the evaluation and report- 
ing the results are part of the forthcoming Handbook for 
Img^lementation . 




One of the important tasks that each school district will 
need to perform ag it initiates Career Education is to plan 
for a staff development program. This program will assist 
existing school personnel in becoming acquainted with the ^ 
cJ'oncepts of Career Education i defining the new roles that 
teachers, counselors, and administrators will play in imple- 
menting Career Education, and developing the skills needed 
to make Career Education work. 

School systems, upon final analysis, are more dependent^ 
on people than they are on buildings, books, or gadgets. If 
Career Education is to change schools, then it must somehow 
help the people who run the schools to change. That is why 
professional development should be a major part of every 
local educational agency and CEPD Career Education plan Just 
as surely as establishing the distirict's goals and objectives 
will be part of those plans. 

As each local educational agency and CEPD ^oes about 
setting its goals and priorities, it needa to begin to iden- 
tity the probable human resource requirements of each objec- 
tive. It is essential that the tUstricts : 

**ja) Review the roles that district personnel currently perform. 

b) Identify the new or modified responsibilities or tasks 
that school district personnel will be required to per- 
forfti in order to implement Ceireer Education. 
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c) Identify the new skills, knowledge and/or capabilities . 
*that the district staff will need to call upon in orde;: to 

fulfill their assignments in Career Education. 

d) Assess the degree to which the school district's current 
personnel do or do not have those prerequisite skills, 
knowledges, and abilities needed for Career Education. 

e) Determine, in light of the district's Career Education 
priorities and in view of the current local educational \ 
agency staff abilities, which personnel needs related to 
Career Education will have to be addressed through an in- 
service program. 

f) Review available resources (materials, consultants, funds) 
that can be utilized in meeting the district's personnel 
development needs for implementing Career Education. 

g) ^ Design a Career Education staff development plan by means 

of which the district's current staff will be reacty, willing 
and able to fulfill their roles in Career ^Education pre- 
cisely at the same time as the district's new Career Edu- 
cation programs are ready for implementation in the schools. 

Planning Obviously, the tasks required to prepare local educati^al 

agency staffs for Career Education are complex, challengilig 
and time consuming. The most critical step is to include per- 
sonnel development activities in the local district's basic 
plan for Career Education from the beginning. Every local 
educational ofeejncy and CEPD must plan to bring staff along 
each step of the way right from the start if they afe to ac- 
complish any real_ change towards Career .Education < • ^ 

Assistance to To assist local districts in planning ^nd implemfenting a 

local districts Career Education staff development^arprogram, the Department 

has : 

a) produced in-service materials, 

b) trained selected university faculty (teacher and counselor 
educators)^ and 

c) entered intO' a cooperative relationship known as the Careeir 
Education Consortium with several teacher education insti-| 
tutions to encourage more flexibility in meeting local . 
educational agency in-service needs- 

V 

Further information abQut these in-se]rvice materials . and 
resource consultants can be obtained from the 'Department and 
will be included in the Handbook for Implemeht.ation , 
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Adequate Career Education instructional programs and guid- 
ance services are not possible withoiit timely, accurate, and 
accessible occupational and other career planning information, 
Cdmpliance with Section 8 of the "Career Education Act" re- ' 
quires the use of an occupational informatJ.on system. Such a 
system mu3t include up-to-date information Q^cerning current 
and future Job opportunities, educationa^^^quiremejj^ts , work- 
, ing conditions, where training is avail^le and related Job 
and education information. Information systems which meet 
these needs to varying degrees are available to local educa- 
tional agencies. Some of these systpmfe are inexpensive paper 



^mputer-based but provide 



and microfiche systems; others are c 
more extensive information processin 



Local education agencies should tSrovide access to an oc- 
cupational information system ^ha;3fer will meet the widest range 
of user needs that they can affjprd. Users ui' an occupational 
infozTnation system include noy only students, but also teach- 
ers and counselors, as they j^an and deliver instruction and 
guidance under the Career Education concept. 

Additional suggestions an\i standards for occupational in- 
formation systems will be proyided in the Handbook for Imple- 
mentation < 



Media and other instrujjf^ional materials are more essential 
than ever before to the yducational system implementing; Ca- 
reer Ed\ication, The nj^tential for creating public underotand- 
ing and for the curr>tculuni that midia serviced provide capnot 
be overlooked ♦ 

To'^id in the [effective use of commercial instructional 
materials, a resource guide for Career Education is under de- 
velopment. This Uuide will erfable local education agenciec , 
intermediate school districts, CEPDs , and Regional Education 
Media Centers to provide support services^ to teachers and 
counselors * 
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ADVISORY 
OKOUPS 

Community 
involvement 



iState Advisory 
Commission 



CKll) Council 



Communi ty 
afjvii^ory 
i:i^mmi t tees 



The "Career Education Act" establishes Career Education 
advisory bodies at the state and CEPD levels. In addition, 
the statute calls for the broad involvement of the community 
in the entire Career Education effort. The past experiences 
of Career Education projects in Michigan and throughout the 
,United States have established broad community participation 
-^aS^^fU^ic to a successful Career Education effort. 



If ^ 

IP 



The statute specified the duties and membership of both 
the State level and CEPD level groups. The State Advisoj-y 
Commission has been org^ized and is functioning in a manner 
consistent with the law. As the CEPD councils are formed, 
care must be taken to meet the injembership requirements of 
the act. They are; 

The membership shall not exceed 20, of which not mQre 
than one half shall represent the education profession, ^d 
shall include representatives of local and intermediate board 
members and administrators, the arts, business or in<^ustry, 
a labor organization or manpower agency, parents, teachers, 
counselors, and students. Other local educational agencies 
shall be represented by nonvoting, ex-officio members. 

Broad community participation can not stop, however, '^w;ith 
the establishment of advisory bodies at the state an^ CfiPD 
level. As suggested in the Handbook for Implementation , local 
eilucational agencies are encouraged to establish a direct 
Jl^nk with the CEPD council or to establish a local advisory 
body- The Handbook will also include references related to 
the e^Tective use of advisory bodies. 

The instructional and f?;uidance staffs are the most 'basic 
actors in implementing a policy of broad community involvement. 
As curriculum plans are developed and delivered, teachers, 
counselors, and students should be encouraged to in^volve the 
community and assisted in their attempts to do so. 



thp: 

CARtlER 

EDUCATION 

TEAM 

Chani^es in 
roles 



Implementing-Career Education within existing organizations 
and agencies creates a need for changes in role definitions 
within each agency-^^ or orguftization. Career Education requires 
changes in people, perhaps more than change in any other regard. 
HespcTnsibilities exist at all levels for action to implement 
Career Education. Each of the persons involved in the educa- 
tional system must examine the Career Education cohcept for 
implic^ationSv for their-position or unique capabilities, 
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The Board of Education membership can legitimate the effort, 
f^cil'itate efforts, and prevent false starts or extraneous 
effort^ by becoming kjjowledgeable and interested, and by. tak- 
ing appropriate actions- 

The superintendent must assume a leadership role by in- 
forming , allocating, and coordinating. Mid-management — 
principals at LEAs for example — rau&t aI-«o become allocators, 
coordinators, and information specialists^: In addition, 
principal^ must establish an enthusiastic and receptive at- 
mosphere for change. The principal and/or curriculum spe- 
cialist shares a quality control responsibility with others 
but is in a key role to' provide vital articulation efforts. 
Teachers and counselors are the/absolute cornerstone of t}ie 
effort- They must plan, cundtfct, and improve the Career Edu- 
cation curriculum. In bripr, they^must become specialists 
in career development as well as continue their expertise 
in their particular subject area. 



University faculty must "become flexible and responsive as 
they become involved in pre-service and more extensive in- 
service for Career Education. New members of the educational 
team must be solicited^ New more active roles for parents, 
labor, business, industry and other community interests are - 
^a/sential to *the concept of 'Career Education. 



liSducaiipn , ; 



Everyone involved must become part of a tedm, cooperatively 
fillinf^ voids, leading, and learning almost simultaneously. 

CEPD coordinators must become liaison persons to all serv- 
*ice areas of the Michigan Departi^ient of Education and become 
involved in all aspects of Careet Preparation and'Career 
Development planning* The Department 'must. assign liaison 
staff in all appropriate service- areas to promote communi-- 
cation with the CEPD coordinator 
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PARTNERSHIPS IN CAREER EDUCATJOH 

I 



'.proven''^echniques of bringing the conununity and schooXs^ 

together ftrr a common purpose. J Career Education 



7- 



In cooperation with: 



Lewis Easterling . 

Michigan Ch^ber of Commerce 
Michigan Department of Education- 
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INTEODUCTION 



The. purpose of this document is to illustrate some, of the 
guidelines^ ideas, activities and methods on which the busi- 
ness-industry-labor-govermhent commionity tfan collaborate 
with the schools, within tlie concept of Career Education. 
This information is not intended to be accepted as rules to 
be strictly adhered to, but rather as guidelines. We would 
expect you to uaie your talents to develop your own, plans to 
reflect the unique needs and resources of your community, 
your ^school, your classrocm, and your studenta. This in for- 
matfop concentrates on the worjc goal of Career Education 



because that is the area 
try-labor community. 



f expertise of the business-indus- 



The n€ed for\collabo»apiop between the ioininunlty and the 
schools to achieVe the/4upjcessful implementation of a complete 
program, of Career Eaucatipn was endorsediby-ihe Michigan 
Career Education "Advisory Commission Jafnaary^ou 19^5- This 
was one of the Wrongest Ifhemes of the ConceptTaper on Ca- 
reer Education adopted by [the Commission on that date. Ttie^ 
definition of Career Educ^ition developed by the Commission , , 
ajjjci- subsequently adopted py the State Board reads as follow.6T ' 

^ ' ■ ; / 

Career Education .- "Cateer Educ^^tian" is, the .deliver- 
ing to all students, of skills 'which i^Hll provide thenj 
with the ability tOpO-^plore, .understand and per^form in . ' 
their life roles whil<^ learning,, workingi^^d living. 
^ All elements of et^uca^ion have a ral*^ to play* in Career 
Educatiofr- and in addi tion, the implementdft|n of life 
roles re^fuires the pa rticipation rJT^he -scttooI and the 
total community in a cooperative relationship. The 
various segments of Cireer Edu^ati<^n ^generally separate 
into two broad categories, those bein^ Career Develop- 
ment and Career Preparation. 

We can 'assist educators in preparing students for etnploy- 
ment, but assist is the key word. It is imperative that ^the 
educator, when requesting assi3tance from the buslness- 
industry-labo^^ community ^ have specific plans developed, for 



*'It seems obvious that tefore businessmen and ediifcators .oq,|1\ 
fully .understand one anc.ther and begin to work to impfoVl^ -ishe 



system jointly, they mu 



t talk to each other. 

— Business and Education: 
Fragile Partnership 
The Coj^erence Board 



! 



Finding 

community 

resources 



Jthis assistance before approaching these 'employers anid em- 
Iploye^s, For example^ if -you request a reeourcevpefrson to 
"speaJt^ to a class » make sure that the resource person has a 
clear und-er standing of what you expect him pr her to do and' 
how much time will be\ allocated to the presentation^ define 
the general characteristics of tlje student audience so that 
he or she can tailor his or her present^ion to that Uudience^ 
and spell Qut the specific information that you^ wish the 
students to learn' from this presentation^ 

We also realize, thatt^e^^'individual educator A&y not know 
where to find community resources atjd may w^ste ^^aluable time 
in attempting to make arrangements i*or a resource person or 
a field trip* For these\ reasons » we are including the infor- 
mation on the^"Career Exudation Action Council." This coun- 
cil will servd/ as a clearinghouse for community resources 
that will allow the educator to req^ueet » by a single phone 
cali» a specific type of resource person or field trip* and 
the council will make all the necessary arrangements. 



For too long* bu3lne^-labor-government and education have 
traveled separate freeways and have communicated with each 
other only in periods of crisis. We believe Career Education 
can be the vehicle that^ will^ create ^ partnership between . . 
these diverse segments of society in helping students to cope 
in" their life roles of living* learning and working. 
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THE 

PAMHERSHIP 
A rationale 



Career Education - an id^a whoee time has comel Thjs coq-. 
cept has been rapidly gaining support from both educator^ and 
the public. It is seldom that an lde& captures the flmagina- 
tion of so many different seRnients of the communityv .The 
public is^a3king* "Why don't you do it?" ^d educators' are^ 
asking* "How can we do it7^". This heuidbook will answer both 
of these questions.' 

Career Education combines the academic worj-d. and the wdrld 
of work. It must be available at all levels ot education 

"Career Education may be the single most iraport^^t and^subr 
stantial thrust Xn this ,century in puhlic educ^^lvDn. . *I don't 
pretend to suggest, that the concept ,and strategy .of career 
education is a magic cure-all for all the ilia, affecting Qur 
present day society "-or e^en for^all the probleita we educators 
have with our system of education. What- I dcf^ suggest * how- 
ever* is that career etJucation is the be^rb^ approach % know 

^ for us to attain the ' legitimate goals of education." 

' — Dr, W.^ F. Shafstal'L* Superintendent 
Arizona Departm^rSt of Education 
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'from pre-school through the university, <?areer Education in- 
cludes awareness of tt^e world of work, broad exploration of 
j y occupations , In^depth exploration of selected clusters of 
occupations, and career preparation for all students^ as ^ 
well preparation for the various other life roles of. the 
adult citizen* ^ ^ 

Career Edutation has for one of Its basic goals the prep- 
aration for ^making, a living — the preparation for work — but it 
does not say that trork must be the only — or even the most 
important ^oal toir every'"^udent or for every school. It 
^ (|oes femphasize^ that every student* should have a salable entry 
level skill upon leavln^r formal education* ^ — 



Career Educati?on's major ^^oals are: 

-lea^niTiK to live 
-l^arninK, to learn 
-learnirif? to make a livinf^ 

Career t^ducation identifies with: 

- all students 

-at all levels of educat^ion 
-with all a^e p;roups 
-with all subject matter 



I* 

m. 



■ ^ 1 and rela'tes t^> all occupations, 

* f * ■ * 

^EdlieallOrp^ ' \ From this brief dcrinitiXJ^n of (Jareer Kducation it is ap- 

Oti31JiO'fe do* , ' parent that educator;) cannot do it by themselves. * IV ".work" 

it. olOJiO \i i'3 t<j be one of the ^aliif: Koals tjf education, then that K/>al * 

I will require employet:s und employees to' work with and within 
our schocjl^* This^.j^n, is. the answer to the public'p ques- 

,1 tion to the educatori^ "Why don't you 1 do it?". Educators 

' j cannot do It by themselves * 

A cooperative approach is i^equi red to ImpJ/ement a Com- 
plete program of Career E^ducation. , It cannot become a real- 
ity unless business, industry, l*abor, government and the 
total Community form a partnership with the schools to help 
make work pcjsslble, meaningful and satisfying for aJ 1 of our-^ 
ygunp; people. : * 

"We don't consiiier it nearly so important what- people - choose 
as we do tha^ they choose from 'the widest possible range (jf 
opportunities* We don't want to make people do thing3--we 
^ want to let *them find ways of doing tilings* We aren't as ^ 
' .interested in the something they become as the someone they 
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— Dr. Kenneth Hoyt 

Associate Commissioner for 

Career Education 

U.G. Office of Education 



ForH^at fon ' ^ The rest this booklet will deal with ^the educator's 

this booklet - question: "How can we do ,We will explore, and lllus^ 

» trate, specific ways In which the communKy can collaborate 

/with the schools to Implement Career Education. Flgurfi^I 
lays' oiit the format for this booklet; Following the pattern 
. \ ^ * of this chart, we will speak of the Career Education Counclil 

and the Clearinghouse of Community Resources, and then lll^s 
trate specific ways that eioployers and employees can work 
' * with the educator In the areas of Instruction, counseling 

andr management services, * ' ^ 



"WHEREAS, the Career Education concept Is founded on the prin- 
ciple that all elements and segments of our society mnzt work 
together for maximum development of our human resources." 

— Senate Concurrent Resoiutlun Wo/ '357 June, 1972 . 
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"Go6d for the body i3 the work of the bQ<iy; Rood for the soul 
Is the wnrk ^ the soul; and good for either is the work 
-*jf thn othf^r/' 

* — Henry. David Thoreau 

Journal, Januar*y ?3t l8Ul 
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CAREER EDUCATION ACTION COUNCIL 



It is essential that the resources of the community that 
can be used for Career Education \>e coordinated to meet the 
Caxeer Education needs of th^e community. We believe that- 
the only way this courdination can' be effective is by ^the 
organization oi^ a" permanent vehjcle staffed by a full-tijne 
director who^ u^ll have responsrbiliti^s for: 



i) 

2) 
3) 



th^^u 



involvement of the business- 



Soliciting? th^ [jupport emc 
industry-labor-^ community . 
Designing programs in Career Education. 
Promoting and selling^the concept t6 the community. 



k) Developing an inventory of community resources. 

We havQ chosen to call this permanent vehicle a "Career 
Education Action Council." We have carefully avoided the 
word "advisory," because advice Is not enough, we must have 
action. Let us explore in more detail the responsibilities 
fjf this council's director. 
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Soliciting 
' support 



Designing 
prbgrams 



Promoting 



"Solicitijig the support and involvemerjj* of the business- 
indjastry-l^JtKjr^coramunity /' This responsibility requires 
that tSe^irector be able to effectively communicate with 
labor leaders, businessmen and industrialists. He must be 
weJLl versed in the concept of Career Education and the bene-- 
fits that will accrue to each group, as well, as the benefits 
to society ^hat ^e Qsh expect from this partnership. It is 
essential' that he gain the commitmenttS pf the key peofie^- 
the president of each unign local, the chief executive of 
the Chamber 6f Commerce and' other business or industrial ^ * 
organizations. The chief executive officer Of each major 
business and industry should also be contacted. The key to 
this initial effort is to gain the cemmitment of the key 
people in the community^ Keep in mind that authority and 
responsibility can -be delegated downward — it cannot pe dele- 
gated upward , ^ 

"Designing programs^dfn Career Education." The illustra^- 
tions that follow in Imis handbook are guidelines, and only 
guidelines, that can be changed or modified to reflect the 
linique needs and desires of your local community, The direc- 
tor of the Council will have the responsibility 9f develop- 
ing these guidelines to be used by the educators, the ^ 
employers '^and the employees, • , 

"Promotitig and selling of this concept to the conununity /' 
This will require the 'director to be a^ effective speaker, a 
public relations man, and a salesman. By speaking to groups 
such as local service clubs, local organizations' boards of 
directors, community* groups and parents the director can 
illustrate why we need Career Education, what it is, why^the. 
community is needed, and what contribution it can make. 



Inventory • "Developing an inventory of community resources," Figure r 

^ ^ illustrates a community resource questionnaire that can 
^"V^^OT^ used to develop* an- inventory of community resources, 

'^^h*is will be illustrated in more detail in tUe next section, 
when we speak of the Clearinp:house of Community Resources. 

"Therfe are plenty of pitfaais (rer the future of Career Edu- 
cation). Perhaps the biggest one is the possibility that 
educators will make the miatake of viewing Career Education 
as something they can confine within the walls of the school 
building, without the full involvement of the community and 
its resources," 

— Career Education-Current Trends 
"Tffational School 
PubMc Relations Association 
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tyiflVur;';;^'' VjJ:3CJOCst!i:Cfi!O fj;coming a^arc of the world of work or have expressed an interest in exploring in hiorc dctirtt . 



$m ^a::: cko e:s£:a!dS:3 



" WGiy&jfSa prefer CQ V;CiiS viHh: Individuals 



A COMMUNITY RESOURCES QUESTIONAIRE 

Flfiure IX . 

our skiHs, talents and experiences with ah individaa'l studerit, or group of students, in youf 



\ 



No. 



u enjoy' 



or Groups, 



M JT:^ glO m CBljfe^^irt Vjmlll you be witting to provide: 



^5 



, for teachers and counsetors- 



for educators . 



,for counseling. 



Company 



Return to: 

Career Education Action Coui^cit 
Anytown, U«S-A« 



1. cOVOg-y odjO®a C ystem which has successfully utilized the r'esources 6f industry and 



• 



t nex:e9sary to aiBsign staff for this pufposes- . . .this^ staff has llt- 
Itb^ Itadf many times over in terms of the incremental value of vol^jsteere^ 
2p.^;i!tiD£l7y iit^jlO p aokwoes and monies contributed to the school system.*' 



erJc 



Samuel Burt ^ 
Strengthing> Volunteer Ihdustry Service to 
Public Education w 

9 z^s^ 
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^ * This responsibility will require the director to keep , a 

record of all resources in the cCunmunity. that can be used flH| 
for Career Educatipn. This record can be compiled, while he 
is ^sec^uring commitments from, the business-industry-labor com-i ^ 
, . ' munity and while promoting and selling the C9nc^t to the 

* ' ' publji. 0 ' , , ^ 

Workshops and . ■ - 

seminars This director will also be chai^ged with developing and 

o- . conducting inservice workshops and seminars that- will brihg 

educators, employers, "^ployees and students together in the 
\ many aspects of cooperation and collaboration that tliis part- 
nership mak^s possible. He is in a situation where he will 
y be able to orchestrate the many parts of education that must 

flov together if Career Education is to become a reality. 



\ 




V . 

**- — in the final' analy;sis it Ts how each young person sees 
himself or herself, and the hopes and plans that build up in 
t^e mind that make, the greatest difference. Career Education 
is" not a subj,ect. It is a set of influences, running through , 
every part of education, and its work is mostly inside the' 
person." 

— F^red T. Wilhelms 

What Should the Schools Teach? 

Phi Delta Kappa 'Educational Foundation 
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cisEakinghouse'Of community *resoupces. 



_ re are many 'comnmnity' resources both human, and phj^si- 
caP, tliat can be used vithln t|fie? 'Career Education concept. 
While soliciting sup^ott from the. connnunity., a recot'd voulcj 
be' kept on; t ties e vhq vere villi-ng to become involved. ♦ This 
4 n f oj^mat 1 on could then be catalogued by area of pr^I'erence 
and expertise* " > 

A draft&man may only be Intere&ted ip helping, small groups 
of^ students to explore the field uf drafting^ another may be 
more intereoted In helping; to counsel students and counselors 
in' the sp^ciCic qualif Icatiorfs that a^ draftsman must possess* 



The cat^ioR of community resources * can be stratified by: 
» _ ■ * 

Instruction 
Counseling 
Management /Service 

Instruction and counseling can be further stratified by v 
fhe 15 career clusters or bther clusters that are more appro- 
priate fur et given c(;Tfniunity . 

Instruction: Agri-Busin'ess &; Natural Resources 

" Health . . ' - * 

^ ^ Public Service 

o Business Office 

' ' Environment 

' ^ ' . C6mn(uni c^t ions-Media 

Manufacturing ^ * - ' 

Hospitality "Recreation 
Marketine-t)istribution 
^ Marine Science 
Construction 
, ^ Transportation ^ - 

Consumer-Homemaki ng- 
Fine Ar1;s^Humanities 

Each r cluster is then broken down into spe 
cupations vithln that, cluster^ 



^fic oc- 



"A whale ^hip vds my Yale College^and my Harvard. 

— Herman Melville ' 
Moby Dick 
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Inotrri^ptional 
area and * 
reoQurceEJ 



Career AVar^ne^s 

Career 
Exploration 



Curriculum, 
Design 

Work Experience 
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Construction: ^ Heavy Equipment Operation 

i', \ " Bricklayer 

Plumbing fit Heating 
. ' ' Carpenter 

Iron Wprker ' 
Etc. 
Etc- 



Thifl lnfDr*inAjMan lo further otratlf ted by' Intitructlanal 
area -anti rMources* , * ^ ^ 

Physical site Resources s Resources Pergon(s) - 




Alstrom Construction Co, 
Name h Phone of contact 
pe rson T 

White Corrstructlon 
(Name & Phone dff r\onv&ct 
person) 




Mr. John Smith 

White Construction Co. 

Phon^: 528-l3i*0 

Mr. Jim Stebbin^ 
Purdy Building Co. 
Phone ' " 

Mr.^ Leonard Wiles ^ 
Building Trades 
AFL-CIO Local 113 * 



Gapt Construction 

{Uame 8f Phone of contact 

peifson) 



# 



The^s^ime will be done for counseling, ■ Management and 
serviqes will'be stratified by the area of expertise ""of vol- 
unteers, be it in public relations, management or malTntenalice . 
This resource directory will^be an invaluable tool for the 
Coun^iil in- quickly *an<i,efficiently matching the needs of the 
Classroom teacher, oi* cjdunselor or administrator with the' 
available resources in th^ community, 

A ijeacher n^y wish, to ^have a, resource person in medicin^ 
or mailiienanie . A call to the Council requesting such^-assist- 
ance at a cbrtaid tirte and a c^rt^ln date will allow the 
^Cpimcil to mELke* such .arrangements' through this Clea:^inghou6e 
'of Toimnunity Resources* This -service would also^e available 
to lall coiliselors and administr atolls ta^help thei^ discharge 
their responsi\>ilities , - * '_. I 



if- 



Iq a community, ^veiyon'e should be 'considered both a'resource 
person and a learner* Each person is asked i^f he would be 
willing to share with -others his own skills , ^knowledge , inter- 
ests, h6bbies*? ^—Dr/pon Barnes,' Director Education Planning 
^ Minneso.ta Experimental City, Learning Sysr 
terns for the Future 

Phi Delta KQ,ppa J51ducational_^'oundatJron 
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This aspect of Career Education is primarily the respon- 
sibility of the eiiucators . They will help the students de- 
velop self awareness, to know who and what they are. Bift it 
also includes helping all students to be aware of the world 
of wrjrK . This will require the involvement of the busineua- 
indu£]try-labor community. " ; 

AwtirenooD of the world;.of worK involves two major actlvi* 
tidii that* the community can engage in: the field trip and 
the vloltf] to the clai3sroom by resource jjeople who can onawer 
otudents* questions on the sl^ills of coramunlrc&tion, computa- 
tion and human relationships that this worKer must have to' 
be successf^ul ,on his Job. 

The field trip must be carefully planned so that it maketr 
the best use of the ^Ime of both the eitifjloyers and the ^em- 
ployees as well as 'tne" students . It should have definite 
objectives and ttje students should be'brief^ before thb trip 
on what to expect and what to looK for. ^ 

■ 'A' ■ 

' While experiencing the smell, the feel and the hcarliOK Ijs 
the best method of taJtlng a field trip, it is unrealia^^p to 
expect the employer to host field" trips day after day -<jr 
even week after week. In this age of electronic commufiif^a- 
tidn it in possible for the field trip to be taJten in the 
alassroom by the use of video-tapes, fiLm strips, or fiLmo 
on careero in local business, industry or government. These 
aiidio-viuual aids can supplement the actual on-site visltu. 

One of the easiest ways of conducting a field trip la for 
the elementary teacher to taJte her students on a "listening 
waJ-k/* , During this wfeilh the students are asked to listen 
and observe the sounds made by people working at their Job. 
The sound made by an airplane, for example, could lead to a 
discussion'of ^hat careers are involved in this employment 
area. There is thje pilot, the navigator , the ^^f light attend- 
ant, the maintenance man,' the traffic controller, the ticket 
agent and many more occupations within the airline industry. 

'*Vhere would I fit? What can I do best'* What endeavor will * 
release my potential? What and where are the best opportu- 
'niti^^T WheiSe?^' ara $ome of the unanswered questions of youth 
on graduation night' or earlier^jon dropout day. The schooil 
must do a more thorough job of putting the microscope on 
both the student and thV vprld of work." 

— Dr. M'. Dale Baugjftman- 
Indiana State University 
What Do Students Really. Want? 
Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation 
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Follow'- up 
resource 
person ^ 



^ The sound of a jackharamer coiAd lead tA a multitude of 
career opportunities, reuiging from a^^ty plEuiner to tlje 
jackheonmer operator himself, 

r 

The students should be aske^i to concentrate on the 
"process" rather than the "product" tjuring the field trip. 
They should observe "what" the worker is doing ^ Euid "how" 
he does it» They should attempt to , relate how he uses read- 
ingv'^^iting,' eirithmetic, human re^tions skills, and the 
other subjects ,^ on his job. 

After a field trip^it^is essential that a resource person 
from the office or plant visited or a similar career, area 
be brought into the classroom to answer any questions the 
students may have. The students and the resource person 
should lie "prepped" to ask and ,to expect questions th3i,t deal 
primarily with: * 
i> 

1. Why a person works 

2. "why he does that Ji^e of work 

3. How he uses' school subjects on his job; 

The Awarenes^*-^ase of Career Education^emcompasses all 
students from kindergarten through sixth grade. The business- 
industry-^abor community will help these elementary students 
to be aware of the world of work and help them understand the 
.educational requirements for work. 



CAREER 
EXPLORATION 



Exploratory 
work 

experience 



In this phase of Career EdUca-tion students begin to ex-- 
ploj^e the career clusterS^ and the requirements for entry and 
success in these broad occupational' ar^s* When the student 
has explored all of the broad career 'areas, he selects one or 
two that ' he is most interested in and begins to explore speci- 
fic occupations within that cluster in* more depth. 

Only a certain amount of Career Exploration ceui take place 
within the classroom environment. Tlie remainder wiP;^ require 
some hands-on work experience where t^he student will have a 
chEuice to observe, ask questions and actually engage in that 



"We have been hol(iing young people in enclaves of dependency' 
Euid irresponsibility, to a degree no other major soci^^y^ver 
has. We have made meeuiingful contact with work uniquely' dif- 
ficult, then we expect a pidden transition from full time in 
school tcr full t'ime on thfe job." The e^ridenc^ shows that the 
transition is harder and/less ^effective irf the United States 
thEui in any other indusVrial nations-" ' 
\^ ■ -"Fred T. Wilhelms ' 

What Should the ^jp%&oSt0^' Teach? 

Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation 
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career. This exploratory work experience can take the form 
of the "bay on the Job," where a student spends the day with 
an employed member of the community working in a career that 
the student has expressed interest in. 

Internships in business and industry are another method 
that can be. used in helping students to exp],ore and under- 
stand the world of work. In these internships, the student 
may spend two to three hours a day for a periocf of tJfJree to 
five weeli^ with an employed person. This exploratoi^ work 
ewerience will not only help the student develop real 
ana obtainable goals, but qjay pr&vid© many other benei 
as a result of interaction between studepts and adults in 
realistic occupational setting^. These l>enef its may include; 



' work X 
ilistio / 

jfit5_y 




— Learning that the basic skills ^are\ essential and how 

they are used in various careers/ 
— Gaining a broad urfder^tanding of thfe world of wOrk. 
— Bridging the "generation gap" between youth and adult 
, on the part of Jpoth groups. 

This phase of Career Education will also require the bus- 
iness-industry-labor community to provide resource people to 
talk to selected groups of students nbout the requirements > 
abilities and preparation needed for a person engaged in that 
career. In some cases the resource 'person can bring the 
"tools of his trade" into the classroom and can giVe a dem- 
onstration there; in other cases he could use audio-visual 
aids to^bring his career into the classroom/ The resource^' 
person should be briefed in i^dvance on the information he 
should talk about. This information includes: 

1 - Job duties 

2- Requirements and qualifications 

a, Intelsat and aptitudes ^ 

b. Personal requirements 

c, PJiyslQal requirements 

d. Education, preparation and training 
3. Job outlook 

Job locations 
5* Wages and hours 

6. Fring^ benefit^ 

7. Advancement opportunities 

8. Related occupations you can advance to 

9- Advantages and disadvantages of this career 

'*Boys should spend an hour or two a day in school , and the 
rest of the time work at home, learn some trade and do what- 
ever is desired so that study and Uork may go* together, while 
the children are young and can attend to both." 

■J —Martin Luther, 152^1 

\ ^ 
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It is axiomatic that the Sohool alone' cannot provide its 
students with real life work experience for Career Prepara- 
tion- * Too often the equipment used in Job preparation in the 
schools is seriously ou1>dated. The cost of providing up-tor 
date equipment for all Career Preparation would be prohibi- 
tive for any local school district. For these reasons, it 
becomes essential that 'the resources of the community be 
used to the optimum, while making sure that employed^members 
of the community are ngt dislocated, frjPm th^ir present Jobs. 
This should not be considered either, as a source of cheap 
labor, and the student should both -be paid and be given 
course credit for this experience in the Career Preparation 
phase (llth and 12th' grades),. 

While this aspect of Career Education is one of the most 
important, Itils also the one that may be the most difficult 
to completely Vachieve - If we consider that" all students will 
be prepared with an entry level skill upon leaving formal 
education, then it is apparent that the fco-op and work-study 
ptugrams must be considerably updated and e:^anded to include 
the other careers available in the community. It is unrealis- 
tic to expectfionly a few employers'to absorb this Career Prep- 
aration for students- It becomes essential that all employ- 
ers be a "part" of this ''partnership,'* 



f 




*'The counselor is uniquely qualified to assume the central 
role of orchestrating the many parts of education that must 
flow together if career education is to become a reality." 

— Dr. Sidney Marland, Jr. 

Former U-S, Commissioner of Educati 
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CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND UPDATING 



The collaborative effort between educators ^nc| th^e busi- 
ness-industry-l^abor community will enable the teacjier to' 
infuse Tcareer implications into all subject matter. The stu- 
'dent can then see the iraportetnce of the- mathemal^i^s , communi- 
cations and human relations that a successfuJL pXumber or 
salesman or. carpenter must have. The businjess-l'hdustry-'labor ' 
community can provide specific examples of how people use 
educational information in their everyday lijres* 

The advice and counsel of employers and employees is also 
needed in designing and updating cPurses in specific occuga-* 
tlonaL training. 



If one %f the major Spals' of Career Educatiofi is the prep- 
aration for work, th^n we must also be <2*t^cerned witih economic 
education. We canngt prepare young people for Vortt without 
explaining what work is and why it is pc^sibl^. This is 
economic education* " 



Tiie bjisiness-induatry-^labor community must worX' with, edu- 
cators in the designing of .a Curriculum thdt^ Illustrates the 
Azjierican system of.^free enterprise* One of the b^st ways to 
illustrate the economic system, whil6 comblnl-ng it with the 
woirld of work,' is what we prefer t6 Qall a jtinxpr "junior 
achievement/* The elementary teacher can Solicit sponsorship 
from a local business or industry through the Career Education 
Action ^Co'uncil . This business or industry will then tielp the 
class to set up its^.own corporation. In more affli^ent school 
districts the students themselves could be' asked to invest in 
this corpoifcat^^on* In less affluent school districts this 
initial investment; coqld be borrov^'d from the sponsoring organ- 
ization or from a special fund in the school district. The 
class would then decide on what they vjjar^ going to produce and 
then begin purchasing the required materials* A reqord is 
kepfon the costs of all of this material. * 

Production ^begins , X^t us say, on. birdhouses* A record is 
maAe on all the materials .used in the' birdhouse — lumber, 
nails, glue and paint. Perhaps the total costs of materials 
is $1.50 pef bir dhoUse^. A ;decision ^now must be made on the 



.,,The employment of youth is literally nobody's a/fair/' 

— James Conant 

Sluins at^ Suburbs 
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selling price. We shall have to consider the wage paym€ints 
to the students who produced it, the repayment of the loan, 
or investment, and interest charges, or dividends. Overhead 
and taxes must also be included in the selling price. 

Th4s could be a most effective method of illustrating our 
basic economic system, while giving .the students work exper- 
ience, and relating mathematics (computing the material 
costs and the selling price required to make a profit) , ^com- 
ifiunications (advertising it for sale),' and salesmanship (l/he 
marketing of the birdhouse). 

The resource person could also be used in the classroom 
to illufitrate hoy his \>y hfer particul^^r company operatea^^in 
our free enterprise system. 



*'A situation can easily be ' envisioned that finds both school 
and business-industry personnel anxiously waiting for the 
other to initiate action leading towards impleiSientation of 
these "concepts . Care^ Education is too important to fail 
simply because no one rlaels it is proper for them' to take 
the initiative." 

Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States 
Career Education St the 
Businessman 




iN-^i^EHVICE EDUCATION 



Educatoro are the key to th6 tiucceoD of Career Education » 
and If they are ta help yoxrng people to underi3tand t/ork » 
what" It Id and why lt*D pooDlble* then they %QDt aloo have 
work experience and Information that vlll enable them to 
teach the career Implications of their (subject matter. In 
Dome caDes the educator hac left Mgh school » enter^ col- 
lege* gained hlD degree and re-cbtered high ^jchool ai3 "a 
teacher or counselor without, dJiy meaningful work experience. 
We iJucpect all have wdrkecj/'^at leaDt part tlme» but much of 
thlD employment may "have been aD waltrece^e or gao DtdlTon 
attendajits* and thec^e '*<iccupatlonD'* are readily oboej^vable 
to all of uD each day. 

Work experience for educatorD can taJte a variety o*f f ormD : 

In Alma* Michigan* the accounting teacher* for example* 
is spending one half a day per DemeDter working with an 
accountant In a local buslneDD, The second half of the day 
the buolnesD accountant will go Into the clatiD room with the ^ 
, accounting teacher to help teach the clasD. ThlD Ic npt only 
work experience for the teacher* but alDO educational exper- / 
lence for the buclnesDman. Each can- learn from these exper- 
iences-. 

Anothe-r method of providing work experience for educatorD 
Is by summer and vacation employment. In Atlanta* Georgia* 
work experience is provided educatorD In entry level JobD' 
open to high school grEiduat^£3. Each educator* at the' conclu- 
sion of his 0lx weeks of employment* wrote of hlc feellngD 
and Impressions about hlD Job* and this has been compiled In 
book form and mad6 available to other .teachers * counsellors 
and students to give them a vivid* fl^p^^^tiond impreDDlon of 

"... BuslnesD haD a role constantly to re-examine the pub- 
lic educational system In on objective* dlDpasslonate way* 
to explore how resourOes are beln^ used* and to promote Im-. 
provements gor the- benefit of the schools* the pupils In'them 
and the stjclety as a whole," 

, . . — Public Educati^>n In New York City 
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that partlculEir Eiijpeut of the world of wtjrk. It is efiflen- 
tial that thli; work f^xperienot? have rj<^mj^ doTlnlte educa- 
tional objectlveu and next be' merely a- meaho' of supplement- <^ 
InK the^ edi|t:attjri; ' income. \Uz would ilke Xi} see all colleKefl 
of eduf^atlun award credltfj ttjwardo a ma^iterc de^^ree because 
6f thli: work experl**nce . 

Another meantJ of prt^vldlnfi wfjrk (^xperK^nce I'fe^a "Job ^ 
trade" hetween edut:ator and an empJ,oy&e for a oemeoter. 
Tyie drafting t,<^aoher, for example, v/ouid work in a drafts- V 
man'u Job Iri local industry anrl the indue trial draft sraari 
would teauh drafting In the school. , Thic woula require the 
relaxation of tjome requirements for certification; and the 
industrial draftsman should be carefully screened^ becautie 
an excellent drai'ti^man may not moke an excellent, or per-^ 
haps ev<tn K/jo^j, teacher. We would su#!;p;eut that thtc /*new" 
teacher.be ju;iv**n twt^ wecke of intenolve precervice training 
in thf* iiiethorjoloju;y of teaching. This training can be. done 
*'ln-houfie," but a ooIleKO of - educatiorf cc/uld also be con- 
tracted to provide thlfi training* 

Informatl'>n provided t,o the teacher l)y the buslneDU- 
indu:: try-lab^r (vJmmunity ^im take place in fspiuinarG and " 
workiJhopi: whfTc* tho educator can "rap" with other particl- 
piint;: abovjt the Wrjrld of work a/j^ito relationchlp to his 
area 'jf expj-rt 1 , Thoiie '"rap" ;u*o«ion£i ;;houl d bo well 
ntruf'tured to avf*id the wante of any time, TVio format 
should be detilKned by the Director of the Career Educa- 
tl^^^n Action f'o^inoil, and the tcach^crfi and bounoelort: should 
be briefed In n^lvance of the workohfjp or seminar on what 
the objoctlvf>r>^arc and vhat Information should be grained. 
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Hie concept of Career Education dictates that the coun- 
oelrjr muGt wear jnany hats in givin^^ icuunsel ^ advice and 
ijulflance in r^"$fc>nce t*c^ the student's personal, academic and 
VCcupationai needs. ■ 'Vhe cbunselor mudt know the individual 
studentVhls Intereiits and abilities, and he must know the 
lndlvl4^ai Job, it^ xe^uirements and responsibilities, and 
then J>^lp match the student with a career where work wlll^ 
be fK)S3iblet meanln^f^^l ''ind aatiufying. '^^^^^ this defini- 
tian of c^junfieling reuponiiibiJ i ties * it is e^arent that 
th& counseiinK function is beyond the knowledge and peroep-- 
tion of any l^idividual or ^J^^jup. 

.Ctup consider that the Department of Labor's 

Dictionary^of Occupational Titles lists about 2lj ,6^(3 dif- 
ferent occypat^ions and that many of these are irr-a-^ate of 
flux, becaut^^'of^^^fennovati ons and technological changers that 
ha^^ been and wi"^A continue to be occurring at an acoel^at- 
In;^ pace. Fur exa/nple T''^ 6o per cent of the products t^^e 
made in the 1970'^ ha^^l not even been invented in 1969 (Stan- 
ford Research Insti-tute) . By the year 2000t^two thirds of 
today's kindergarten stVidents will fill Jobs not in. exist- 
ence today, and there* will be 30,000 differenJt occ 
In 1980 aa compared to 2lj ^000 today. <i Using these 
of what we can expect in the, future world of work* 
^apparent that the counselor /educator must work closely 
w^th qualified personnel Xrom business^ Industry and labor 
as well as from all other employment areas in the community. 

An important parte of Career Development is to help the * 
student become aware of himself ^and provide access between 
his potential and what? the^wor^d^of Wiork has availabp^e to 
the iTidlvidual (job opportunities): This will %e an im- 
portant function of the counselor/educator , but the 
business-industry-labor community must also be involved 
in the cai^er specifics of counseling. What better source 
of informaMon «?ould an inquiring student interested in a 
career as aNjcytology technician" have than to tedk with an 
em$>loyed cytology technician that knows the skills, atti- 
tudes, abilitie^, etc. req\iired in that specific careeV? 
Only by an integrated working relationship between the 
counselor and the employers and employees can ve help the 
student make the right choice in his career — a choice where 
work will be'possible, meaningful and satisfying. 
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Buslnes^induistry-Labor expertitie can be ui:ed in th^e 
^ primary wijtya ; . 

J 

In-Service Thla information on basic qual ificatio'ns , work require- 

for counselors ments , education, att'itude, abilities, etc. can be provided 

to co'unselors in workshops, where buoinessmen and labol' 
^ leaders discuse their careers in detail. 

A su^?gested foi^mat for these workshops will be to use the 
VIEW format. VlfiW, which stands for Vital Information for 
Education and Work', is operating in most states and many 
School districts., This is an- aatcellent program that will 
help the student Aake a career decision based on choice— 
y ' not chance . \ 

If your school system does not have the VIEW progreun, in- 
formation on what it is can be obtained >y writing your State 
Department of Education or; , * 

Regional Career Information Center 

San Diego County Department of Educatiojy 

San Diego, California 92101 

As good as this program is, it still' does not include all 
. careers^^ and the information is nisually generalized on a 
state basis, not allowing for regional differences. Ydr ex^ 
ample, r 3he Job duties of a receptlonist'may be the same, but 
the salary may vary markedly from a rural to a metropolitan. 
'Job' locatidh, infozTnation on the communities* particulai* 
Job needs can be used to expand, update, and localize the 
VIEW materials. Again, this information is basic counseling 
information that ^counselors can use to help young people to 
be oriented to careers. 

Specific As the student begins the exploration of specific careers 

career within the cluster or clusters that he is interested in, the 

counseling business-industry-labor coranfunity must help the counselor 

to help the student make a tentative choice as to what career 
the student will begin preparing for in grades 11 and 12. 
- ' ^ Youth in this aspect of career counseling will usually be in 

* ,the ik to l6 age group, (9th anc^lOth grades). 

^ The best counseling 'is "on-site" counseling and arrange- 
ments can be made through the Career Education Action Coun- 
cil to have the student spend some time with a person work- 
ing in' the career of his or her Interest. The student then 
spends from an hour to a day observing, .asking q^iestions and 
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[;rt-pfir/*rl r.v ^ujK nhe qut-:itl(jrjij that the otfjurmoJor/ 

<jfJu^*ator lu unfibl*: t'^ answer tu avoid wautinK the time of 



Ir a ij^ber of utudenty are Interested In exploring a 
career in more detail^ a resource person can be broujght 
into tJ\o cl&oorodm tu 9ounaeL the group. 



k Koal of Career Education is to help make work cieaning- 
t'ul , sa^tisfyinK — and possible — for all of our young^ people. 
The *'pos^ible" part of our goal implies placement in a ca- 
reer that is meaningful and satisfying. What is the purpose 
oV helplnv^ young people to become Sware of both themselves 
and the wqrld of' work in grades K-6, to explore various 
careers ,^4lS^rades 7-10, and to prepare to enter a career by 
learning aft entry level skill in the career of t^eir own 
choosing in grades 11-12< . -and then not be able to obtain 
a Job? 

Tl^ ■ ^ ^ 

While'* the school system should have the responsibility 
for placement, the counseling department is the most'lo^ical 
.place for placement* If the counselor has "guided" a^tu- 
dent through school and has developed a working relation- 
ship with the employers in the community, he 'should not have 
much difficulty in helping with the *'possible'* part of the 
Career Education goal * 



Employability skills must be developed long before gradua- 
tion day< The students should have developed theii^esumes 
that tell the employer 1) who they are, and 2) their quali- 
fications for employment. The should begin developing a 
portfolio, a detailed collection, of information about them- 
selves and a list of references from people who can vouch 
for their work and personal abilities. Students should be 
briefed on how to prepare for the interview, ho^w to make out 
the application for employment, and how the interview is con- 
ducted- One of the best methods of accomplishing the latter 
is to invite a personnel manager from a local firm and have 
him conduct a "mock interview" in front of a class in em- 
ployment preparation. Students should be briefed on what 
employers look for* in their prospective employees as well 
as factofs that insure "job success" once employment is 
gained. ^ 
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Th*' <*E*nM?r KiluOttM^^fj A'*\lofj ^vjiiiM^lL hftJi very ImporJLarit 

to k*M?[j t.ht* fN^-iuu:!! Infora*:'! fiU Job 'jp*Milrj(^£] 'In the 
conaijunlty tu work with the Coufit-U in projectln^^ Job 
ciemanda and opportunitU'ts in th<;, cormnurtlty on both a tjhojjt-^ 
and iorfs-term baolti. . o- 



"And here, I \fould address a word of friendly caution ' to .rny 
assooiat>fe3 ind^ustry* The developneijt of sound teaching 
resources is not a dd it yourself project,. Teachers jnay 
lack expertise in business; and mare's the pity. But busi- 
nessmen are eVen more lacking in the expertise of education. 



Rotfipey Wheeler , Vice President 
Consumers Power Company 
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^S^pit'CtVoil i Mr, Adjnlnistrator, how arc* your public relationsV HavV^^ 

^i^Xi^ had dllTicuity'in having yoUr millage requests approved? 

^*G3.C^ljioaQ [ Let us show you how this partnership can benefit you!' 



r ' ' We feel the best way to improve public relatitjns is to 

place Some of the responsibilities that you are burdened 

. - with in public education on the public. If 'you request tiie 

^ help of the pubbic in solving public education' s ^problems , 

. " we are confident that they will respond to your' plea for 

assistance. And if the public feels that they are genuinely 

. J,'' involved in helping to improve education — if tl\ey think that 

' they are helping to insure that all students have the option 

iV-; at graduation of immediately enterinf^ emplo^ent or con- 

'■ / ' ^ / tinuing their edtication at the university, community col- 

- ' ' lege or trade school — we are confident that you will receive' 

' ' - ' ■ ' all the support^y^oth financially and in volunteered time, 

^ '.r^ : that you reque^st\ 

i ' -. 

^ ^; ' * W« know of one schoul system that ha(J two millage requests 

^ . defeated in one year- They formed a partnership with the 

^ ' communitjf^Sand began implementing the concept of Career Edu^ 

'^^ cation. The-next miltage election was approved over 5 to 1 

^ t by the voters. It is also worthy of note that wh^n these**^ 

' ■ * ' ^' : employed people in this community were asked to have a atu'-- 

' ,^ dent spend & day with a person on his or her Job, where the 

, ■ litudent could observe,^ question and f^et some *'hands on" 

^ experience, they had more volunteers than students to' go 
^V' /' ' around- ^ ' 

\ ^ We know of another school superintendent who wentT^efore 

his local chamber of commerce and requested their assistance- 

\ " ■ Within 2l4 hours the Chamber h^d organized working committees' 

\ - . ^ ^9 and within two years the school district had a $21,000,000 

\' occupational education center. 

- '^ / We know of an inner-city Detroit school that formed a, 

\ " partnership with Michigan Bell- Telephone- The students cure 

■ ^ progressing faster 'than any other, Detroi/t school and they 

/ are. beginning to believe in themselves , ^\ft similar partner- 

^" , ?' &hip~ is taking place between Chrysler Corp^^tion' and 

w^Vs^' ! another Detroit inner-city school/ >4 
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In formation 
and public 
-^^elations 
^'JifSffsi stance 



Consulting 



Tutoring 



There are countless ^ other *'exainples of ways that the re- 
sources of the community have been used. It is the- purpose 
of; this section to illustrate how thi^ partnership' can help ■ 
the ac>iool's image, the administraJ.ion ^nd the students. 

The occupatibnai-^coramuniiy xan assist 4:he- schools in 
building an Occupational InfoiTuation Library, Each sponsor- 
ing Organization can purchase a subscription for magazines 
tha.t deal specifically with their products. They can also 
,prbvide video*:tapes , filmstrips.and other audio-visual 
aids that can be used by teachfers, counselors or students. 
We have already mentioned public relations. Every major 
business and industry has specialists employed in this area 
and these specialists could provide valuable assistance in 
selling the school and its programs to the public. 

Education ig big business. If you have ^en^aced with^ 
a' decision to repair or replace, to build or remodel, to 
hire more custodians but you don't know how many, or to 
implement program budgeting but you don * t' kpovr -1iow~trie' com- 
munity has many resdurce people that can assist you — on a 
volunteer basis, in determining ^^he most cost-ef fecrtive 
methods of achieving your goal or solving your problems. 

There are many students, for a myriad of reasons ; who ^re 
in academic need. These students have fallen behind 'their 
classmates and require ind^ivi dualized instruction to catch 
up. Tutoring can be' done In the home, at scbool, at the 
office or at tutorial centers, and usually at the ^conveni- 
enc<^of both the 'student and the tutor, T^e community has, 
a we^aljth of volunteers: Housdv,i yes , ret^ireeea, an^d em- 
ployees, that could serve as tutors for, these 'students in 
academic need," ' - . 
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SUMMARY 



There are countless Resources in the community, both 
human and physical*, that can be used in Career Education, 
Th6re is the bakery, and the baker; the post office, and 
the postmarii the pharmacy, and the phannacisti the machinery 
manufacturer, and the machinist. The list is seemingly 
endless/, ^ * 

This handbook has "Ettpmpted to illustrate some ideas- ^ 
some guidelines- tO'^^iWe ways these resources can be used 
within the Career Education concept, resource? of the commu- 
nity that can be used by educ^ors for the benefit of the 
students . 

It must again be emphetaized th^ the specific plans for 
*busine3s-industry-labor involvement must be the responsi- 
bility of the, director ofHhe Career Education Action Cbun- 
cil, or in the absence" of subh a council, of the educator, 

Our objective Is to bring the community together to work . 
\ with'our schools to provide real-world Ir^formation ai\d 
I experiences to our students, 

We hope this infozTnation helps to accomplish that objec- 
tive'. 
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